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| - TO THE 
Moſt Reverend Father in GOD | 


WILLIAM 


By Divine Providence | 
LORD Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Primate and Metropolitan 

„„ Pt ih | 


. 
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MY LORD, 


IT H the loweſt Submiſſion, I 
beg Pardon for thePreſumprion 
of this Addreſs ; it coming 

from One, who is ſo utterly 
unknown to Tour Grace; and if He was, hath 
not the leaſt Deſervings to qualiſie him for 
ſuch an Honour: But if Tou vouchſafe to ſhine 
auſpiciouſly upon him, and it is hard not to 

"ſhare in an Influence which is ſo general; 

ſince all Men enjoy the Diffuſiveneſs of the 

Sun-beams. Ion can Illuſtrate even the meaneſt 

Perſon, and make him conſiderable; being con- 

ſcious to my ſelf, that my Abilities were not 

equal to the Attempt, it was conſequently 
above my Ambition too; but when I acquaint 

Tozr Lordjhih with the Motive that induc d 


| 
| 
; 
| 
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me to Appear thus forward, I hape it will in 
ſome meaſure Atone for that which otherwiſe 


may be thought an Iutraſſon into ſuch an 


awful Preſence : The Morals of Plutarch being 
Tranflated by 
zakers concurr'd Unanimouſly in Your Lord- 
ſhip, as the Patron, but their eſteeming me a 
fit Inſtrument to (ollicite it for them, proceed- 
cd alrogether from the Partiality of their 
Affection ; I was very unwilling, that the 
Volume ſhould loſe fo great a Macenas, and 
therefore chole rather to Sacrifice my little Re- 
putation to their kind Importunity and the 
publick Cenſure, than that it ſhould go Unpre- 
fac d: It would be Confedexce in me to tell 
Your Lordſhip, That the Author of them was 


the wiſe/# Man of his Age, and if He had been 
a Chrift;an, One of the Beſt too; but it was his 


ſevere Fate to flouriſh in thoſe Days of Igno- 


rance, Which 'tis a favourable Opinion to hope 
the Almighty will one time wink at. That-our 


1 


Souls may be with theſe Philoſophers together 


wiſc, that though, Your ſublime Condition 


* 


might Command our utmoſt Obſervances, ſo 


the Nature of the Subject juſtly Entituled it 
ſelf to Your Protection: For there are ſome 
Pieces in this cel vrated Hcathen of the moſt 
Refind Morality, that cver were writ, This 
may ſeem to juſliſie the Decency of the De- 
dication, though there is no occaſion for it 
in any other repe&t : For your Lite is the 
Franſcripr of thoſe Yertues which are here 


taught, 


ſeveral Hands, all the Under- y 


| By 
in the ſame State of Bliſs; I conſidered like 


£ 
Ys 
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taught. You practiſe all the Precepis better 


than He hath deſcrib'd them in Theory, and 
the Rays which were weak, becauſe diſ- 


perſed in divers Chapters, are all United in 


Vour Lordſhip , as a ſhining Light ; I 
ſhould be Unjuſt to the Expectations of the 
World, it I did not give ſome Account of 
thoſe Excellencies which Adorn Your Grace ; 
but this is a Task for one of more polite 
Attainments than my ſelf : If I ſhould take 
the Pencil in order to a Draught, I have not 
ſtrength to manage it; for my Hand muſt 
needs tremble with the Apprehenſion of ſ@ 
difficult a Performance; even the molt Inge- 
vious Deſigner would find himlelf at a loſs to 
hit all che Features, and after the Efforts of 


eis Art, muſt confeſs, that it is but a very 


$ 
_ 
=— 
4 k 
7 


ö tint Copy. But to trace the firſt Lines of 
our Portraite ; Cambridge, my Lord, had 


e Bloom of Your Years, and was The 


Happy Mother of ſuch a Renowned Prelate: 


his is an Acceſſion of Fame, They may al- 


s boaſt of, and any Uzverfity would con- 


Ind for It is with ſome Relucance that 
We quit the Advantage, and are forc'd ro 
throw them in ſo many Grains to over- 
ballance us: There thoſe Strictures firlt broke 
out, which have ſince made the whole Eng/i/p . 
Hemiſphere ſerene ; and You put forth thoſe 
gerly hopes of Your Self which You have 
made good by all the Actions of Your Life ; 
though there was little need of Cultivation, 
where the Soil was ſo naturally Fruitful, and 
| as laſtrudtion 
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Inſtruction to Vour Lordſhip, even in the 
g Tenderneſs of Your Youth, was like ena- 
melling upon Gold, it might give it an out- 
ward Varniſh, but the Materials had an Ori- 
ginal Value in themſelves; but though we 
are robb'd of the Glory to have Your Lord- 
ſhip bred up in any of our Colleges, yet 
Your Authority preſides amongſt ſome of us, 
and we experience the Reſults of that Wi 
dom, which is matur'd by Age, and con- 
firm'd by a long Tract of Cher vations; Tou 
are particularly the Viſiter of one Foundation, 
which is che moſt Elegant in the World; for 
it conſiſts of thoſe who are both Gentlemen 
and Scholars, and who are not only 'the Orna- 
ments of our Athens, but a Credit to the 
Nation in General ; for here they improve 
the /rtervals of a Noble Leiſure, that they 
may drop ripe into the Fuuclions of Church 
and State; and ſome who have made the 
brighteſt Figure in either, have here imbib ai 
their Rudiments, and been tinctur'd with tho 
firſt Eudomments, which have aſterwar y 
render d them the Delzght and Beneft of tho 
Generations they have liv'd in: But (my Lord 
the Place which was the Scene of your E- 
ducation, became at laſt the Sphere of Your 
; __. Government, and then You gave thoſe rare 
Inſtances of a vaſt Underſtanding, and a clear 
Irſigbt into the Nature of all Affairs, how 
intricate ſoever, that by theſe Specimens it 
was very maniſeſt that You were born tor 
extraordinary Things: The Fellows ſaw with 
( : * ; 1 NE. . 
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an anxious Concern, that thoſe Rich Qualities, 
which prefer'd you amongſt them, were like 
to deprive them of You too; that thoſe Li- 
mits were too narrow for Tour Genius, and 
that it requir'd a more extenſive Province to 
dilate it ſelf in. Pauls, which had ſtood the 
Shock of ſo many Ages, began now to 
threaten an entire Downfal, and call'd for 
Your charitable Hand to relieve her, now 
ſhe was grown decrepid, and to repair her 
Decays of Time: You Aſſerted her Rights, 
and Husbanded her Revenues with that frugal, 
that ſplendid Oeconomy, that ſhe began to re- 
cover her former Complexion, and her Wrinkles 
to look florid ; till at laſt ſhe fell a Sacrifice 
in that diſmal Conflagration, and had Burning 
inſtead of Beauty. This was an Afflicling 
Accident to ſee all Your Indsſtry and Sollici- 
tations buried in rubbiſh 3 yer Your Care 
ſurviv'd the Deſol win; as /Encas did Au- 
chiſes, You retrievd the Reverend Pile out 
of Fire, aud were as diligent to raiſe it out 
of 4/h:s, as you were before to ſupport its 
ies: And now, my Lord, you have re- 
ceived a full Recomperce for all Your Piety; 
like Phidz1s his Statue, you only wanted ſuch 
an Eminence as this to be {ct upon, that thoſe 
delicate ſtrokes might be conſpicuous, which 
were darkned by a lower Situation; whilſt 
others only reſemble that of Alcmenes, they 
appear poliſh'd and well wrought to a nearer 
View, but are unpleaſant and deform'd Ob- 
jets, when they arc rais d, for they bear no 
28 e f 1 proportion 
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proportion to Your Height : For when the 
Man moves in an Orb ſuitable to his Birth 
and Capacity, the Humility of his Fortune 
conceals his Faults with his Perſon : But when 8 
he ſtruggles for an Aſcendant, he only graſps 
at a Sword he cannot wield 3 tor he hath not 
an aim to direct the Blow, nor Caxdor to 
mitigate the Edge; his elevated Station only 
makes his Failures the more viſible, under an 
aflected Smoothneſs diſſembleth the moſt 
violent Reſolutions, and grows wild in too 
large a Scope of Dominion: But You, my 
Lord, have a quite different Turn in Your 
Diſpoſition; for as Your Mint conducted You 
to the Aſcent, ſo an equal Temper aſſur'd 
Your Footſteps, and kept you ſteady when 
you arriv'd the Top; fo that you could loox 
down from the Precipice of Honcur without 
being giddy ; and what adds a Lyffre to 
Your Deſerts, Majeſty it ſelf plac'd you there, 
that You might be a Ble{ſzng to the preſent if 
Age, and an Example to Poſterity : You 
Promotion, as it was an Act of Grace, which 
fiow?d from the Throne of Cæſar; ſo it wa 
an Ellect of that Exquiſite Jadement which 
all the World acknow ledgeth to be ſo remark- 
able in HIM. You could not lie long ob- 
ſcur'd, though you Induſtriouſty ſought it; 
the Fame of Your GDodneſs ſcatterd a Per- 
ſume by which you were purſued into Your 
Retreats ; fo that at laſt the Regrets of Your 
Modeſty were forcibly overcome, and You 
were almoſt compelled to accept of that 
Dignity 
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Dignity You were every way ſo well fitted 
to ſuſtain : Indeed, my Lerd, it was almoſt 
3 impoſlible to decline the Nice Remarks of a 
© W:i/e and Diſcerning Prince, who hath the 
quickeſt Eye to find out a tranicendent Worth, 
and the moſt Generous 7emper to reward it; 

A Prince who hath the Goodneſs of Tr:jm's, 
and the Wit of ail Auguſtas his Reign; the 
Image af the Deity is ſo cloſely impreſs'd 
upon him, that the Idea comes very near the 
Original, and the Accompliſhments of Body 
and Mind make him the Beſt and moſt Agree- 
able of Mankind : All were in ſuſpenſe upon 
whom this important Charge wou!s be con- 
ferr?d, but when they heard that Your Lord- 
ſhip was the Perſonage, they expreis'd their 
Satisfaction by the Loudneſs of their Joy, 
and ſeconded the Royal! Choice with an NMi— 
verſal Jubilee: Your Happiacls is now con- 
ſummated for this Life, io that the next ſtep 
ou are to make, muſt be to Vea vey, to re- 
reive Tmmortality ; but ir is the Intercjt of 
pur Wiſhes to defire that this may be deferr'd, 
and that Your Tranſlation may be late; for 
the Acclama ions of the People are now chang'd 
into Prayers, that You may leng continue to 
ſir at the Helm of the pureſt and belt Re- 
formed Church upon Earth; and only loſe 
Your hola through the [r/trmiries incident to 
a great Old Age, when You mult expire into 
a better World. That ſo having brought the 
Veſſel into a Pacihck Sea, and all the Turbu- 
lencies are allayed, the Conduct of it may be 
F»; orb 1 8 left 
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| left eaſie for Your Succeſſor, who will Ap- 
plaud the S of the former Pilot, who ſteer- 
F ca her through ſo many Outragious Storms, 
1 which on every ſide Affaild her: But, my 
[ Lord, we will ceaſe any farther to importune 
F Your Patience, and abuſe that Goodxeſs which 
is ſc cequiſite to forgive us; therefore 
with the humbleſt Proſtrations of Reverence, 
we kneel to Your Grace, and beg that You 
would bleſs our Perſons, and countenance 
our Endeavours : And ſince I have this ſin- 
f gular Honour done Me, to make my Court 
| as Proxy for the reſt of thoſe worthy Gentle- 
| men, who ſucceed in the Volume, I requeſt | 


| a yet farther Indulgence for my ſelf, that I 
0 may mix my own Perſonal Reſpects with 


thoſe of the Publick, and take this Opportu- 
nity to declare to the World, and Aſſure 
Your Grace, That I am with a moſt paſſionate 
Devotion, and the deepeſt Veneration poſſible 

for Your Character and Perſon, | 4 


— — — — — s > 


My Lord, 
Tour Lordjhiy's moſt 
0ledient, moſt Faithful,ard 


very Humble Servant, 


M, Morgan 


PREFACE. 


? TS requifite that ſome Account ſhould 
be given of theſe Morals of Plu- 


tarch ; the Biography of this great 
Man ii already done by an incom- 
| parable Hand, which hath gleand ap all the 
Memoirs that are extant of him, and prefix*d 
them to his Lives. The uſeful: eſs f this way 
bf writing, is a thing ſo undoubted, that tis 
per ſluous to recommend it, fince no one ever 
Mjected to it, but the profligate Liver, whoſe 
intereſt it is to quarrel thoſe Meaſures of Good 
which are preſcrib*d him. For Morality teach- 
eth us the trueſt Mixims of Conduct for the 
regulation of our Manners, and farniſheth as 
with Antidotes againſt all our Paſſions, which 
not only qualifie the Venom, but entirely diſperſe 
at ; it calms our Amer, and cools our Ambi- 
tion ; it makes our Fralouſies quiet, enſpirits 
Fear, and-. chaſes away Sadneſs. But firſt, 


with 
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with the addreſs of a Skilful Chirurgen, it lays © 
open the Sore in order to a Cure; it ſearches 
the ſinuous Olcer with a Probe, aud makes Vice 
Oltc:'s by its natural Turpitude : Indeed, it 
draws the Scene haſtily mpon the Soul, and 
ſhews it in all its Deformities, before it hath H 
time to palliate any of its Defefls : As the 
beſt way to diſabuſe a Man of a fond Amour, is Q* 
to ſurpriſe his Miſtreſs in Diſ habilee, before ſhe W/ 
bath put on her falſe Bluſhes, and adulterated 
her Cheeks : But then, when it hath expos'd 
the Blemiſbes, it mixeth up a Coſmetick to. 
waſh them off ; for it ſets forth Vertue in ſuch . 
lively Colours, that tis the Queſtion of a Blind h 
Man to ast, Mat it is, fince he whoever ſaw 
it thus repreſented, muſt needs be enamour'd WE 
of ſuch a charming Otjeit, Tt muſt be confeſt, | 
That Plutarch had all the Qualifications to Ac- 
compliſh him for being a Writer of this Kind ; 
for beſides a vaſt ſtock of Natural Parts, and 4 
great deal of acquired Learning, he was a Man 
cf a ſedate compoſed Temper : So that his Preg 
cepts were Streams which flowed from a * 
Fountain within himſelf ; aud he could not fa 
of inſteuting the World, fince he could work 
off Impreſſions when he pleas d, having the O- 
rigin=! conſtantly by him, We find like likewiſe 
that he conſulted the beſt Authors, and ſome he 
neut ions, which we value only by their l:ſs, for 
den have never been trarſmitted down to us, but . 
either have periſh d by the common Injury of i 
Time, or the Barbariſm of Succeeding Ages. | 


He was converſant likewiſe with the moſt cele- 
| brated 
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brated Poets, as Homer aud Heſiod; But his 
chief Favourites were Sophocles, Menander 
and Euripiaes : This laſt no doubt he admir d, 
+ I not only for the Sweetneſs, but the Chaſtity of 
4 his Perſe, for he truly aſſerted the Reputation 
5 of Drammatick Poeſy, and taught FYertue from 
„ he Stage, which is now not only become Ignoble, 
= by the Geſture of Farce; but Debaucl”d, by the 
falſe Charatters of Love and Honour, and the 
moſt fulſom Obſcenities. It is very diſcernable, 
y the tenour of his Writings, that bis way was 
that of a Common- Place- Boot, and he made 


h lebe beſt and trueſt Uſe of it of any Man; for 
be never wrote down any thing that was frivo- 
w ous, but it muſt have the Stamp of ſome Ex- 
„ Weellency that was worthy of his Obſervation. 
2, Mere all the Riches of Wit were treaſured up, 
e. that when he had occaſion to lay them out 
7 4 pou a Subjedt, his Quotations were nothing bat 
xz Writ Elegance, which not only were coincident 
* 


it h, but exceedingly adorned, his Province: 
Wo that what would ſeem Affectat ion and Pe- 
fantry in another Man, was in him a ſingular 
alent ; all that can be ſaid againſt his frequent 
Poetry is, That it ſometimes interrupts the 
W ranſlator, becauſe it puts him upon a new Tast, 
Put it muſt be very diverting to the Reader, 
or it treats him with variety; for after he is 
ir d with Metaphors and Allufiors in Proſe, 
= as a Man may be weary on Carpet-Ground, if 
Ve Walk is too long) there arc the tunable 
Wadences of Verſe to entertain him ; is like 
Mafick betwixt the Acts, which ſerves to relieve 

* the 
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the Audience, aud prepare them with freſh Atten- 
tn ſo that take him. altogether, he appears 
lite a piece of Moſaick Work, which confiſts | 
ef ſeveral Parts, but all extreamly Beautiful. & 
As to the Verſions of Plutarch, Xylander was 
an honeſt Pains-taker, and did his beſt, but he © 
was one of th:ſ2 Auomolous Creatures, call d a 
Herbal, and which my Lord Roſcommon, in 
bis Horace's Art of Poetry, that everlaſting 
credit to blank Verſe, ſaith, is too faithful a 
Tranſlator ; beſides the Roughneſs of his Latin, 
Ly confining himſelf to this ſtarch'd Method, 
he leaves the Senſe as perplex'd as he found 
it ; and in ſome places tis ſo cloſe and reſerv'd, 
that it muſt be ſpun out with a latitude to 
give it any finencſs. He that goes this way 
to Work, ſhall never make Plutarch Intel/i- | 
gille; for his Periods ſometimes are to be ſup- | 
ply'd, great Caſms tobe fil'd up, nay Tranſitions 
are to be made for him, that may conduct him 
gently from one Thought to another: The De- 
compounds eſpecially require Periphraſis, thei 
are like Boxes one within another, and you mi TY þ 
tate them all out, if you would (hew any thing | 4 
| diſtin# ; but he that is ſo ſervilely Superſti= 
tzous, that he will not deviate from his Author 
an Fairs breadih, muſt throw him all into an 
huddle ; ſo that he may be juſtly upbraided 
with what Nero tax'd in the ſtile of Seneca, 
T hat it was an heap of Sand without any Ce- 
meat to unite the Grains. Cruſerius was ſome- 


what looſned from this ſtiffneſs, but he ſeems to 
fall into the other extream, and is a little lean- 
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ing towards the Fop ; for he mates an empty 
noiſe, and only abounds in words; he hath that 
which the French call Brillant, ſomething that 
glitters, which attracts your admiration, but yon 
are never the wiſer. But Men of greater conſi- 
deration have attempted this Author, as the 
Divine Grotius, Luſcinius, Raphael, Johannes 
Regius, nd the good-natur'd Melancton: His 
performance in this Caſe reſembleth his Temper ; 
for tis eaſie and agreeable : But the Men who 
entirely carried off the Vogue from the reſt 
were Budzus and Eraſmus ; the firſt was a moſt 
exquiſite Scholar ; they ſay of him, that he had 
that admirable faculty, that he could tranſlate a 
Greek Book into Latin, and a Latin into Gretk 
extempore, as they transfuſe Liquors one into 
another, without loſing the Spirit He was a 
great re/lorer of Learning to the French Nation; 
for he lived in the Time of Francis the Firſt, 
who was a paſſionate promoter of it ; and when 
Princ:s eſpouſe the Muſes, they always thrive, 
under ſuch an auſpicious Patronage, when the 


een and Hope of Reward for ſtudy, lies ith 


„ Cæſar. There is one thing to be lamented of 
him, and which he bewails himſelf in. one of his 
Epiſtles, that he was diſtracted by ſecular Avo- 
cations ; for as he had Claſical, ſo he had poli- 
tical Abilities ; ſo that the King freferr d bim 
t) all the Diznities of the Long Robe, and 
made him a Miſter of his R queſts: Thus by 
obliring him to foilow the Court, threwhim g2to 
all thaſe Incommoclities which are incident to 


tha: fart of Life, ſlraitneſs of Lodging, anda 
N „ 
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very tedious Attendance. To ſay any thing of 
Eraſmus, would he to detrait from his Cha- 
racter; for his Merits ſurpaſs al! Encomium ; 
He had that flexible Genius, that be could ac- 
commodate it to any thing ; for when the Solem- 
nity of his Matter exadted it, he was very 
Grave and Serious, and then could be as Jo- 
coſe, when the ſtroaks of Raillery were neceſſary 
to Chaſtiſe the Monks, and Laſh them ou of 
their Follies : His Stile was of the firſt Deli- 
cacy, and the true Roman Stamp; he had that 
extraordinary pleaſantneſs, that his Wit is the 
fame in all Ages, and in all Languages; it is 
a rich Tintlure drawn off without any Phlegm : 
He had only his Counterpart here in England, 
which was $ir Thomas Moore ; they both ſeem 
to be born under the ſame jolly Influence; and 
the Sympathy of their Humour, conciliated a 
Correſpondence z and ſtreugthned a Friendſhip 
between them ; indeed they reconcil'd two Things 
very inconſiſtent, which were, that one of that 
Stupid Climate ſhould be Facetious, and a 
Chancellor a Droll, who dreſt up all things 
even Death it ſelf, burleſquely, and both li v 
and died in jeſt. The Verſion of Monfieu® 
Amiot, 4bbot of Belizane, is very laboriozs ; 
or being encouragd by the Favour of his 
Prince, ; ">a the Second, to whom he dedi- 
cates his Wo'k ; he had free Acceſt into all 
the Libraries of Italy, that ſo by the Collation 
of Manuſcripts, he might make it as corre as 
he could, As for our Country man, Dr. Hol- 
land, it muſt be allowed him, that be under- 
| ſtood 


od 
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flood Greet, But wloever reads his Tranſla- 
tion, and is impartial, muſt ſay, that he was by 
no means a Maſter of the Engliſh Longe; for 
beſides that, he wan!s a Copia of Expreſſion, 
there's no Politeneſs in it; ſo that his Inſtru- 
ctions might be wholeſome, but being convey d in 
ſuch an unpleaſant Vehicle, are diſgnſiful to 
the Reader ; for having Skill in the Criticiſms, 
of Accent, without a tolerable i:ſizht into any 
thing elſe, he deſerves no more applauſe for it, 
than a dull Fudge ought to be commended for be- 
ing a grod Conveyarcer, ſince in both Caſes 'tis 
only a Refuge fer thoſe who have no other En- 
dowments to give them a Name: His Pagaſus 
was of the true Northern Strain, it ſerv'd to carry 
him out of the Dirt, and bring him to his Jour- 
ney's Frd with un heavy Trot, bat there was no 
Shape in the Beaſt, nor comlineſs of fittiug him 
inthe Rider; indeed he was ſo trite a S:ribler, 
that Poilemen at laſt became a Tranſlater to 4 
Proverb, and his Papers oagbt 10 have been con- 
demnd only to wrap up his own Medicines : There 
is nothing ſ.ruives rematkable of him, but, the 
famous Story of the ſame Pen with which they 
fay he tranſcrib d all his Loads of Writings ; and 
if this'is true, "tis pity the Iſect Cabal w. not 
oblig'd with ſu:h an immortal Relique, that it 
might be 2 amongſt Aſhmoles Rarities. 
It is alled i'd by ſome, that all of Plutarch ouzlt 
not $5 * 7 ran/lated, but 07 ſome fel: Chap- 
ters, which are purely Moral. But this fcems 
ro be an Oljectian only of. thoſe who go no farther 
than the Titles; and if they find ſome not ſo po. 
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mifing as they expected, haſtily conclude, that 


nothing of importance is comprehended under them. 


But againſt Men of their Niceneſs, it may be 
juſtly contended, That the leaſt Fragment in this 
wiſe Heathen, is of carious Remarque, and uſeful 
to be known ;, he hath ſpread an Entertainment, 
with Provifions ſuitable to the various Palates 
of his Gueſts ; ſo that here is ſolid Nouriſhment 
for thoſe of ſtrong Complexions, and ſomething 
more delicious for the effeminate Reliſh, As to 
T ranſlations in general, it muſt be affira'1, That 
"ris not ſo eafie an undertaking as ſome would ima- 
gine, and the cheap Buffoon would laugh himſelf 
into the Option of; for it requires intenſe think- 
ing to find out the Senſe of an Author ; the Ore 


ſometimes lies very deep; and even when you 


have found the Vein, it will coſ# ſome labour to 
cleanſe off the Droſs, which is ſo complicated 
with the Metal, that the ſeparation is very dif- 
ficult , ſo that tis a long time before you can 
come to refine upon him; and then his meaning is 


10 be caſt into a freſh Mold; and there muſt be 


ſereral turns of Thoughts before you can fit it 
with adequate Expreſſions : As the curious Ars * 
chitect throws away abundance of pieces, before 
he can meet with one that is regularly ſquare to 
adjuſt into its plate of the Building. {here is 
one Apology to be made to the Reader, and we 
will abuſe his patience no longer, which is, that 
the Chapters tranſlated; are not ranked in 
the ſame Method as they are in Plutarch 3 but 
for this it may be faid, That as it was a thing 
of Expedition, to work off thoſe which firſt came 
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to hand, ſo there is no Chronology in Morals ; 
and if they are all printed at laſt, *tis not mate- 
rial what Order they lie in now. This the Pub- 
liſber engageth to do in Four Volumes more, to 
ſucceed this (to whom ſome Acknowledoments 
are due, for his being 1 induſtrious in collecting 
the beſt Verſions, and ſending them to the On- 
dertakers) which will come out as faſt as the Preſs 

can diſpatch them ; ſo that in a twelve month's 


Time the World may expect to ſee the whole 
compleated. | 


M. M. 


The Contents of each Treatiſe, and the 
Tranſlators Names. | 
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be 1 by, Its Enemies, by Mr. Hart- 
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A Diſtiurſe reuching' the Breeding I and Conduct] 
| je / 5 Children 


Tranſlated from the Greek by S: mon Ford, D. D. 


» 
- . "Ip 


HE courſe which ovght to be taken for the 
| Breeding of Free born Children, and the means 
whereby their manners may be rendred Vertuous, 
is that which, with the Readers leave, is to be the 
ſubje& of our preſent Diſquiſition. _ 

In the management of which, Of the Procreation of 
perhaps it may be expedient to Children. 
take our riſe from their very Pro- 2 
creation: | would therefore (in the e ad- 
viſe thoſe who deſire to become the Parents of 
famous and eminent Children, that they keep not 
company with all Women that they light on, I 
mean not ſach as are Harlots, or common Strum- 
pets. For ſuch Children as are blemiſhed in their 
Birth, eitber by the Father's or the Mother's ſide, 
are liable to be perſued as long as they live, with 
the indeleble Infamy of their baſe Extraction; as 
that Which offers a ready occaſion to all that deſire 
to take hold of it, of reproaching and diſgracing 
them therewith. So that it was a wiſe Speech o 
the Poet, who ſaid, | | 


Misfortune on that Family's entail d, 
"Whoſe Reputation in it's funnder fail'd. 


Wherefore ſince to be well born gives Men a - 
good ſtock of Confidence, the coalideration. hereof + 
ought to be of no ſmall value to ſuch who deſire to 
leave behind them a lawful Iſſue. For baſeneſs of 
Birth doth uſually enfeeble and debaſe the Spirits of 
Men, anſwerably to their Original ; as rightly ſaid 
the Poet again, | XP 

A bold and das ing Spirit is often daunted, | 

When with the guilt of Parents crimes tis haunted; 


As 
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As on the contrary, a cer- 
* ane tain loftineſs and natural Gallan- 
| try of Spirit, is wont to fill the 
Breaſts of thoſe who are born of lIlluſtrious Parents; 
of which Diophantus the Young Son of Themiſtocles 
is a notable. inſtance, for he is reported to have made 
his boaſt often and in many companies, that what- 
foever pleaſed him, pleaſed alſo the Athenians ; for 
that which he had a mind to, his Mothar humoured him 
in, and his Father's Will wat in all matters compliant 
with his Mother's: And the whole People of Athens 
were ruled by his. Wherefore it was gallantly done 
of the Lacedemonian States, when they laid a round 
fine on their King Archidamy for Marrying a little 
Woman, giving this reaſon for their ſo doing, That 
4 meant to beget (of ſuch a Mife) not Kings but Ning- 
Nos. 
. The advice which I am in the next place about 
to give, is indeed no other then what hath been 
giren by thoſe who have undertaken this Argu- 
ment before me. You will ask me what is that? 
*Tis this, That no Man keep company with his Wife 
for | Iſſue ſake, but when he is Sober; as not having 
before either drunk any Wine, or at leaſt not to 
ſuch a quantity as to diſtemper him; for they uſu- 
ally prove Wine-bibbers and Drunkards, whoſe 
Parents begot them when they were drunk: Where- 
fore Diogenes ſaid to a Stripling ſomewhat Crack- 
brain'd and half witted : Surely youns Man thy Father 
begot thee when he was drunk. 
| Let this ſuſfice to be ſpoken con- 
| cerning the Procre ation of Children; 
| and let us paſs thence to their Edu- 
cation, and here(to ſpeak ſummarily) what we uſe 
l to ſay of Arts and Sciences, the ſame may be ſaid 
| concer nin Vertue; that there is a concurrence 
ö of three things requilite to the compleating thereof 
ö in practiſe: Which are Nature, Reaſon and 
| Uſe. Now by Reaſon, here I would be underſtood 
to mean Learning: And by Uſe, as 
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Of theſe Learning aſſiſts Nature with the - Principles; 
and Induſtry with the Exerciſe; and all joyned, con- 
tribute to the perfection thereof. And accordingly as 
either of the three is deficient, Vertue mult needs be 
defective. For if Nature be not improved by Learning, 
it is blind: If Learning be not aſſiſted by Nature, it is 
maim d. And if Exerciſe fail of the Aſſiſtance of both, 
it is Imperfect, as to the attainment of its End. And 
as in Husbandry, it is firſt requiſite that the Soil be 
Fertile, next that the Husbandman be skilful, and laſt- 
ly, that the Seed he Sows be good: For here Nature 
reſembles the Soil, the Inſtructor of Youth the Hus- 
bandman, and the Rational Principles and Precepts, 
which are taught, the Seed. And all theſe I peremp- 
torily affirm to have met and joyntly conſpired to the 
compleating the Souls of thoſe Univerſally celebrated 
Men, Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato; together with all 
other whoſe eminent worth hatl; gorten them Immor- 
tal Glory. And happy is that Man certainly, and well 
beloved of the Gods, on whom by the bounty of any of 
them, all theſe are conferred. 
And yet, if any one think that thoſe in whom Na- 
ture hath not throughly done her part, may not in ſome 
Meaſure make up her defects, if they be ſo happy as to 
light upon good teaching, and withal apply their own 
Induſtry towards the attainment of Vertue, he is to 
now that he is very much, if not altogether, miſta- 
Ken, For as a good Natural Capacity may be impair®d 
dy floathfulneſs; fo dull and heavy Natural Parts may 
e Iimprov'd by IſtruRtion ; and whenas negligent Stu- 
dents arrive not at the Capacity of underſtanding the 
moſt eaſie things, thoſe who are induſtrious conquer 
he greateſt difficulties. And many inſtances we may 
obſerve, that gives us a clear demonſtration of the 
mighty force and ſucceſsful Efficacy of labour and in- 
tuſtry. For Water continually- dropping will wear 
hard Rocks hollow: Yea, Iron and Braſs are worn out 
with conſtant handling. Nor can we, if we would reduce 
he Felloes of a Cart-wheel to their former ſtraight- 
neſs when once the Wheel-wright' Induſtry — | 


4 


thepower of any forcibl 


(a) Gr. Kapmuaas N 
vTwketroy B E’,ẽłꝓj He 
means thoſe Staves which 
the Romans called Litui, uſed 
by their Augures, who pro- 
bably being Acted upon the 
Stage, thoſe that Acted them 
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fixed them in that crooked form: Yea it is above 
e means to ſtraighten Horn, 


Vol. I. 


the (a) bended Staves ſome- 
times uſed by Actors upon the 
Stage : So far is that which 
labour effects, tho? preterna- 
tural, more potent than what 
is produced according to It. 
Yea, have we not many Mil- 


uſd thoſe Staves, : l 
Ae en lions of Inſtances more, which 


evidence the force of Induſtry ? Let us ſee in ſome few. 


that follow. A Man's ground is of it ſelf good, yet if 
it be unmanured it will contract Barrenneſs; and by 
how much the better it was naturally, by ſo much will 
it be rendred the worſe ; if through careleſneſs it be 
ill Hasbanded, Oa the other ſide, let a Man's ground 
be more than ordinarily rough and rugged; yet expe- 
rience tells us, that if it be well manured, it will be 
quickly made capable of bearing excellent Fruit: Yea, 
what ſort of Tree is there which will not, if neglected, 
grow crooked and unfruitful, and what but will, if 
rizhtly ordered, prove fruitful, and bring its Fruit to 
Maturity? What ſtrength of Body is there which will 
not loſe its Vigour and fall to decay, by Lazineſs, nice 
Uſage and Dezbauchery ? and on the contrary, Where 
is the Man of never fo crazy a natural Conſtitution, 


who hath not by giving himſelf to Exerciſe of Activity, 


and ſtrength, rendred himſelf more hardy and robuſt? 
What Horſe well managed from a Colt, proves not 
calily governable by the Rider? And where is there 
one to be found, which, if not broken betimes, proves 
not ſtiff · necked and unmanageable? Yea, what is there 


(5) I fuppoſe he means moſt 


more admirable than to ſee 


governable, according to what 
precedes, and then the An- 
{wer intimates, that the Diſ- 
Cipline of War, being very 
ſtrict and ſevere, habituateth 
Men to Obedience: Though 
Eraſmus in his Apothegms (I 
know not from what other 


the wildeſt Beaſt made tame, 
and brought to hand by In- 1 


duſtry ? And laſtly, as to men 
themſelves, that Theſſalian an- 


| ſwered not amiſs, that being 


asked, (b) Which of his Coun- 
try-men were the meekeſt ! 
1 T boſe 
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Thoſe, ſaid he, that have re- 
ceived their diſcharge from the 
Wars. 
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Author) makes the Queſtion 
here to be quite of another 
import, viz. | quinam eſſent 
Theſſalorum deterrimi ?] which 


I am ſure j5m&r]o in our Author can never Countenance. 


But what need of multiply- 


ing more words in this mat- 
ter when (e) even the noti- 
on of the word LAG] in the 
Greek Language, imports con- 
tinuance; and he that ſhall 
call Moral Vertues, cuſtomary 
Vertues, ſpeaks not incongru- 
ouſly ? I. ſhall conclude this 
part of my Diſcourſe there- 
fore, with the addition of one 
only inſtance more. Lycurgus, 
the Lacedemonian Law-giver, 
once took two Whelps of the 


(e) T know not how to ex- 
preſs the alluſion of the Au- 
thor here, but by this Cir- 
cumlocution his wards are 
as followeth [ Ke} 8 l 30G@- 
£5? i x) Tal i 
age Ng dv nc Aim] 
alluding to the vicinity of the 
two words [d-] which in 
Greek ſignifies Moral Virtue 
and [ Z9G-] which ſignifies 
Cuſtom, from which affinity 
Ariſtotle argues that Moral 
Vertues are gotten by Cuſtom, - 
and not planted in our Nature. 
Ethic. 2. c. 1, 


ſame Litter, and ordered them to be bred in a quite 
different manner: whereby the one became ſcavel and 
ravenous, and the other of a good ſcent and skilled in 
Hunting; which done, a while after he took occaſion 
thence in an Aſſembly of the Lacedemonians to diſ- 
courſe in this manner; It is of great advantage (Fel- 
low Citizens ) to the attaining of Vertue, when any one by 
the cuſtomary praiſe of wholſom Inſtructions and Precepts, 
is trained up in a way of living conducive thereunto, which 
I will preſently let you ſee by Example; and withal, or- 
dered the producing thoſe two Whelps into the midſt 
of the Hall, where alſo there were ſet, down before 


them a Veſſel wherein Meat was wont to be boiled, 
and a live Hare. Whereupon (as they had been bred } 
the one preſently flies upon the Hare, and the other as 
greedily runs to the Veſſel. And while the People were 
muſing (as not perfectly apprehending what he meant 
by producing thoſe Whelps thus) This, adds he, is that 
I before told you; for you ſee theſe Whelps do as they were 
bred; for though they are both of one Litter, yet the diver- 
ſity of breeding bath made is one a good Hound, and the 

* . other 
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other a Curr good for nothing but to lick Pots or Diſhes. 
And this ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken concerning Cuſtom 
and different ways of living, 
| The next thing that falls under our con- 
The Ng ſideration, is che Nurſing of Children; which 
of Children. (in my Judgment) ovght to be the Mothers 
| work, by giving their own Breaſts to thoſe 
they have Born. For this Office will certainly be per- 
formed with more tenderneſs and carefulneſs by natu- 
tural Mothers, who will love their Children the more 
intimately, by means of their care of them (as we ſay) 
from the wery firſt ſpringing of their render Nail, Where- 
as the love of (both (4) dry 
. gon 4 8 and wet) Nurſes that they 
[+6:003] but by dry Nurſes, hire, love only for their pay : 
which are probably the fo and are affected to their work, 
gel, who feed Children with as ordinarily thoſe that are 
any food they are capable of, ſubſtituted and deputed in the 


and wet Nurſes (as we call 
them) that give them the place of others, are. Yea, 


Breaſt, who are the 773, even nature ſeems to have af- 
for rds is Mamma, ſigned the Suckling and Nur- 

ſing of the Iſſue to thoſe that 
bear them: For which cauſe ſhe hath beſtowed upon 
every living Creature that brings forth young, Milk to 
nouriſh them withal. Ard in conformity thereto, its 
Providence hath alſo wiſely ordered it, that Women 
ſhould have two Breaſts; that ſo if any of them ſhould 
happen to bear Twins, they might have two ſeveral 
__ of nouriſhment ready for them. Though yer, 
if they had not that furniture, the very feeding their 
Children conſtantly with themſelves, would render 
them the more kind and better affected to them. And 
chat not without reaſon: For conſtant feeding together, 
is a great means to heighten affection mutually betwixt 
any Perfons: Yea, even Beaſts, when they are 
ſeparated. from thoſe that have grazed with them, do 
in their way ſhew a reſentment at parting. Wherefore 
(as | have faid) Mothers themſelves ſhould ſtrive to the 
- utmoſt ro Nurſe their own Children, But if they find 
it impcſlible to do it themſelves, either becauſe of 45 
i ily 
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dily weakneſs (and ſuch a Caſe may fall out) or becauſe 
they are apt to be quickly with Child again; then are 
they to chuſe the honeſteſt Nurſes they can get, and 
not to take whomſoever they have offered them. And 
the firſt thing to be looked after in this Choice, is, 
be: that they be bred themſelves after the Greek faſhion, 
For, as it is needful that the Members of Children be 
= ſhaped aright as ſoon as they be born, that they may 
not afterwards prove crooked and diſtorted : So it is no 
= leſs expedient, that their manners be well faſhioned 
from the very beginning. For Childhood is a tender 
= thing, and eaſily wrovght into any ſhape : Yea, and 
the very Souls of Children readily receive the impreſli- 
ons of thoſe things that are dropped into them; even 
= becauſe they are yet but ſoft : But when they grow 
elder, will (as all hard things are) be more difficult to 
be wrought upon. And as ſoft wax is apt to take the 
ſtamp of the Seal, ſo are minds of Children to receive 
the Inſtructions imprinted on them at that Age. W hence 
*Zlſo it ſeems to me a good adviſe which Divine Plato 
gives to Nurſes, Nit to tell all ſorts of common Tales 
0 Children in Infancy, left thereby their minds ſhould be 
n danger to be filled with fooliſh and corrupt Notions. 
The like good Counſel doth Phocylides the Poet ad ven- 
ture to give in this Verſe of his. 


If we'll bave Vertuous Children, we ſhould chuſe 
Their tendreſt Age, good Principles tinfuſe, 


Nor are we to omit the taking due care, that thoſe 
Children who are appointed to attend upon ſuch young 
Nurſlings, and to be bred with them for Play- fellows, 
pe in the firſt place well-mannered, and next, that 
they ſpeak plain natural Greek -: but that being conſtant- 
y uſed to converſe with Perſons of a barbarous Lan- 
uage, and evil Manners, they receive corrupt Tin- 
tures from them. For it is a true Proverb, that he 
1 vho lives with a Lame Man, will learn cf bim to halt. 
=. ele when a Cale is ar * Concerning the Teachers, 
iwed at ſuch an Age, as to n 
Pe capable of the +. ching Be and Ng of Children. 


a | B 3 Pedagogues, 
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Pædagogues, here great care is to be uſed, that we be 
not deceived in them, and ſo commit that truſt to Slaves 
or Barbarians, or cheating Fellows. For it is a courſe 
never enough to be laught at, which moſt Men now 
a days take in this affair, who, if any of their Servants 


be better than the reſt, diſpoſe ſome of them to fol- 


low Husbandry, ſome to Navigation, ſome to Mer- 
chandiſe, ſome to be Stewards in their Houſes, and 
ſome laſtly, to put out their Mony to uſe for them: 
But if they find any Slave that is a 8 or a 1 3 
„ and unfit for any other buſi- 

l e * 3 
courſe of künfte. Abies, ness; to him they aſſign the 
Uliad. 9. that he was well Government of their Chil- 
born: and Homer calls him dren; whereas, a good School- 
imei per an ancient maſter ought to be ſuch an 
pomp — 4 2 pry one for his diſpoſition, as 
ment. (d) Phenix Tutor to Achilles 
| Was. 1 


And now I come to ſpeak of that which is a greater 


matter, and of more concern than any that I have ſaid. 


We are to look after ſuch Maſters for our Children, 

as are blameleſs in their lives, not juſtly reprovable for 
their manners, and of the beſt experience in teaching. 
For the very Spring and Root of Honeſty and Vertue, 
lies in the Felicity of lighting on good Education. And 
as Husbandmen are wont to ſet Forks to Prop up fee- 
ble Plants; fo do honeſt School-maſters Prop up youth 
by careful Inſtructions and Admonitions, that they 
may duly bring forth the Buds of good manners. But 
there are certain Fathers now a days, who deſerve, 
that Men ſhould ſpit on them in Contempt, that before 55 
any proof made of thoſe to whom they deſign to com- 
mit the teaching of their Children, either through un- 
acquaintance, or (as it ſometimes falls out) through 
unskilfulneſs, intruſt them with men of no good Repu -- 
tation; or it may be, ſuch as are branded with Infamy; 

although they are not altogether ſo ridiculous, if they 
offend herein through unskilfulneſs. But it is a thing 
moſt extreamly abſurd, when as (oftentimes it hap- 
pens) though they know and are told * 1 3 
- | tho © 3 
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thoſe who underſtand better than themſelves, both cf 
the inability and debauchery of certain School- Maſters ; 
yet either being overcome by their fair and flattering 
Speeches, or prevailed with to gratifie ſuch Friends as 
ſpeak on their behalf, they nevertheleſs commit the 
= Charge of their Children to them, which is an Errour 
= of like Nature with that of the ſick Man, who to plea- 
* ſure his Friends forbears to ſend for a Phyſician that 
might ſave his Life by his skill, and imploys a Mounte- 
bank, that quickly diſpatcheth him out of the World : 
Or him, who refuſing a skilful Ship-maſter, at his 
= Friends entreaty, commits the Care of his Veſſel to 
one that is therein much his inferior. In the name of 
Jupiter and all the Gods, tell me, how can that man 
deſerve the name of a Father, who is more concerned 
to gratifie others in their requeſts, than to have his 
Children well Educated ? Or, is it not rather fitly 
applicable to this Caſe, which Crates that ancient Phi- 
loſopher was wont to ſay, that if he could get up to the 
higheſt place in the Ciry, he would lift vp his voice 
and make this Proclamation thence, What mean you 
( Fellow Citizens) that you thus turn every ſtone to ſcrape 
Wealth together, and take ſo little care of your Children, to 
whom one day you muſt relinquiſh it all; to which ! 
would add this, that ſuch Parents do like him that is 
ſollicitous about his Shooe, but neglects the Foot that 
is to wear it. And yet many Fathers there are, that 
ſo love their Money and hate their Children, that leſt 
it ſhould coſt them more than they are willing to ſpare, 
to hire a good School-Maſter for them, rather chuſe 
ſuch Perſons t6 inſtru& their Children, as: are of no 
worth; thereby beating down the Market, that they 
may purchaſe a cheap Ignorance. It was therefore a 
witty and handſome jeer which Ariſtippus hęſtowed on 
2 a ſottiſh Father, by whom being asked, what be would 
tale to teach his Child? he anſwered, a thouſand Drachms, 
388 Whereupon the other crying out, O Hercules! How 
much out of the way you ask! for I can buy a Slave at 
that rate. Do then (ſaid the Philoſopher) and thou ſhalt 
inſtead of one, purchaſe two Slaves for thy Money; him 
| B 4 that 
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that thou buyeſt for one, and thy Son for another, Laſtly, 
how abſurd is it, when thou accuſtomeſt thy Children 
to take their food with their right hands, and chideſt 
them if they receive it with their left, yet thou takeſt 
no care at all that the Principles that are infuſed into 
them, be right and regular. : 

ä 8 * And now I will tell you 
dena Ie milchiefs which at. (becauſe it is well worth the 
Childs ns 0" hearing) what ordinarily is 

like to befal ſuch prodigious 

Parents, when they have had their Sons thus ill nurſed 
and worſe taught. For when ſuch are arrived at mans 
Eſtate; and through Contempt of a ſound and orderly 
way ot living, ſhall precipitate themſelves into all man- 
ner of diſorderly and ſervile Pleaſures : Then will 
thoſe Parents dearly repent, when it is too late to a- 
mend it, and vex themſelves even to diſtraction for 
thoſe viciovs Courſes of their Children, unto which 
their own neglect hath betrayed them. For then do 
ſome of thoſe Children acquaint themſelves with Flat- 
tecers and Paraſites, a ſort of infamous and execrable 
Perſons, the very Peſts that corrupt and ruin Voung- 
men : others maintain inſolent Strumpets, and earthly 
Harlots ; others apply themſelves to the more juvenile 
| vices of deviling Married 

( So I render a7Jog99- Women, and (e) all the de- 


8 in the Author: f . N 
adde that Aa 0 baucheries of Bacchus his Feſti- 


gia, or Drunken Feſtivals of 2915 3 and are ready to pur- 
that God, were wont to wear Chaſe one bout of debauched 
Toy, or carry Favelins with Pleaſure at the price of their 
Docks ot Jen bound about  1jyes, who had they but con- 

; verſed with ſome Philoſopher, 
would not perhaps have enſlaved themſelves to ſuch 
cour ſes WT thovgh poſlibly they might have Learn- 
ed at leaſt to put in practice the precept of Diogenes 
(delivered by him indeed in rude Language, but yet 
containing as to the icope of it a great Truth) when 
ne adviſed s Voung-man to go as a Spectator, into ſome 
publick mews, that ne might then inform himſelf by ex- 
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= juſtly challenge the repute of 
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perience, how things of great ( O »- akte, 2 


eſt value, and things of no uud iNv Sagiper. G. He 


worth at all in that place bore means men pay ear for foul 
an (F) equal price. Harlots, 
In brief therefore, I ſay 


(and it may be what I ſay may The Benefits reaped from 


good Education. 


& Oracles rather than Advices) that the chief thing con- 
ſiderable in this matter, and which comprizeth the be- 


ginning, middle and end of all, is good Education and 
regular InſtruQtions ; and that theſe two afford great 


= helps and aſſiſtances towards the attainment of Vertue 


and Felicity. For all other good things are but human 
and of ſmall value, ſuch as will hardly recompence 
the Induſtry required to the getting of them. It is in- 


8 deed, a deſirable thing to be well deſcended: But ?tis of 
our Anceſtors goods, not our own: Riches are valua- 


ble, but the Goods of Fortune (which frequently takes 


them from thoſe that have them, and carries them to 
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thoſe that never ſo much as hoped for them:) Vea, the 
greater they are, the fairer mark are they for thoſe to 


aim at, who deſign to make our bags their prize, 1 


mean, evil Servants and Sycophants, and (which is the 
veightieſt conſideration of all) they are of ſuch good 
things as may be enjoyed by the worſt as well as the 
beſt of Men. Glory is a thing deſerving reſpect, but 


. 
Wy i 


Junſtable; Beauty is a prize that men fight to obtain, 
but when obtain'd, ?tis of little continuance ; Health a 


precious Enjoyment, but eaſily impair'd : Strength, a 
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thing deſirable, but apt to be the prey of Diſeaſes and 


old Age; and that, which it is a great miſtake in any 
Man, even whiles he enjoys it, to value himſelf upon; 


for what indeed, is any proportion of human ſtrength, 


Wt compared to that of other Animals, ſuch as Elephants 


"ub 
i 
L 
* 
. 
, 


and Bulls, and Lyons? But Learning alone, 
pf all things in our Poſſeſſion, is Immortal The Fu 


and Divine; and two things there are that of Lew ning, 


pre moſt peculiar to human Nature, Under- 


x anding and Reaſon; of which two, the Underſtanding 


+4 
x 
4 
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wo 
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s the Maſter of Reaſen, and Reaſon the Sei vant of the 
8 WT Dnaer- 
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Underſtanding. Which is againſt all Aſſaults of For- 
tune impregnable; not to be taken away by falſe 
accuſation, nor impaired by ſickneſs, nor enfeebled 
by Old Age. For the underſtanding only grows 
Youthful by Age, and Time which decays all o- 
ther things, increaſeth knowledge in us in our decay- 
ing Years. Yea War it ſelf, which, like a torrent, 
bears down all other things before it, and carries them 
away with it, leaves Learning only behind it to the poſ- 
ſeſſor. Whence the anſwer which Stilpo, a Philoſopher 
of Megara, gave to Demetrius, ſeems to me very re- 
markable, who when he levelled that City to the ground, 
and made all the Citizens Bondmen, asked Stilpo, Mbe- 
ther be bad loſt any thing? Nothing, ſaid he, for War 
cannot plunder Vertue. To which ſaying, that of Socra- 
tes allo is very agreeable ; who when Gorgias (as I take 
it) asked him, What his Opinion was of the King of Perſia, 
and whether he judged him happy? returned anſwer, that 
he could not tell what to think of him, becauſe he knew not 
bow well he was furniſhed with Vertue and Learning, as 
judging human felicity to conſiſt in thoſe endowments, 
and not in thoſe which are ſubject to Fortune. 
Moreover, as it is my advice to Pa- 
What ſort of rents, that they make the breeding up 
3 * of their Children to Learning, the chiet- 
2 >; o de eſt of their care: S0 I here add, that 
the Learning they ought to train them 
up unto, ſhould be ſound and wholſom; and ſuch as is 
molt remote from thoſe trifles which moſt ſuit the Po- 
pular humour. For that which moſt pleaſeth the many, 
is diſpleaſing to Men of underſtanding. To which ſay- 
ing of mine, that of Euripides himſelf atteſts Lin his 
Hippolytus.) 
Pm better skill'd to treat a few my Peers, 
Than in a crowd to tickle vulgar Ears. 


| Though others have the luck owt when they babble 
Moſs, to the wiſe, then moſt to pleaſe the Rabble, 


Beſides, I find by my own obſervation, that thoſe 


perſons who make it their buſineſs to ſpeak ſo as to de- 
! N ſerve 
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ſerve the favour and approbation of the ſcum of the 
People, ordinarily live at a ſuitable rate, voluptuouſly 
and intemperately, And there is reaſon for it. For 
they who have no regard to what is honeſt, ſo they 
may make proviſion for other mens pleaſures, will 
ſurely not be very propenſe to prefer what is right 
and wholſome, before that which gratifies their own 
inordinate pleaſures and luxurious inclinations, and 


quit that which humours them, for that which re- 


ſtrains them. * 
If any one ask, What the next thing is wherein I would 
have Children inſtructed, and what further good Qualities 
I would hade them inured unto ? 1 anſwer, that I think 
it adviſable, that they neither ſpeak, nor do any thing 
raſhly : For (according to the Proverb) the beſt things are 

moſt difficult. But extemporary Diſcourſes | 
are full of much ordinary and looſe ſtuff ; Of ſpeaking 
nor do ſuch ſpeakers well know how to ©**©7Porarily. 
begin,or when to make an end. And beſides other faults 
which thoſe who ſpeak ſuddenly are commonly guilty of, 
they are commonly liable to this great one, that they 
multiply words without meaſure, whereas premeditation 
will not ſuffer a Man to enlarge his diſcourſe beyond a due 
proportion. To which purpoſe it is reported of Peri- 
cles, that being often called upon by the People to 
ſpeak, he would not: Becauſe be was (as he ſaid) un- 
provided. And Demoſthenes alſo, who imitated him in 
the managery of publick affairs, when the Athenians 
urged him to give his Counſel, refuſed it with this An- 
ſwer, I am not ready for it: Though it may be that 
this ſtory is a meer fiction, brought down to us by un- 
certain Tradition, without any credible Author. But 
whether it be fo or no it matters not, ſeeing we are 
{ure that in his Oration againſt Medias, he doth et- 
teQually ſet forth the uſefulneſs of premeditation. For 
there he ſaith, 7 confeſs, O ye Athenians, that / came 
bither provided to ſpeak : and I will by no means deny that 
Thave ſpent my utmoſt ſtudy upon the compoſing this Orati- 
on, For it had been à pitiful Omiſfion in me, if having 
ſuffered and "ſtill ſuffering ſuch things, 1 ſhould bave neg- 
| | | N lected 
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lected that which in this cauſe ought to be ſpoken by me. 
But here, I would not be underſtood altogether to con- 
demn all readineſs to diſcourſe ex tempore; nor yet to 
allow the -uſe of it upon ſuch occaſions as do not re- 
quire it, or we are to uic it only as we do Phyſic, ac- 
cording to our preſent circumſtances. But yet before 
a Perſon arrives at compleat Manhood, I wouid not 
permit him to ſpeak upon any ſudden incident occaſion ; 
though then having attained a radicated faculty of ſpeak- 
ing well, he may#allow himſelf a greater liberty, as 
opportunity is offered. For as they who have been a 
long time in Chains, and are at laſt ſet at liberty, 
through their former continual reſtraint, know not 
how readily to uſe their Limbs, but as ſoon as they at- 
tempt it, are very apt to tripp: So they who have 
been uſed to a fettered way of ſpeaking a great while, 
if upon any occaſion they be enforced to ſpeak on a 
ſudden, will hardly be able to expreſs themſelves, 
without ſome tokens of their former confinement. But 


to permit thoſe that are yet Children to ſpeak extem- 


porarily, is to give them occaſion to talk extream idly, 
A wretched Painter (they ſay) ſhewing Apelles a Picture, 
told him withal, that he had taken a very little time to 
draw it If thou hadſt not told me ſo, ſaid Apelles, I ſee 
cauſe enough to beliave it was an haſty draught : But I won- 
der that in that ſpace of time, thou haſt not drawn many 
more ſuch Pictures. 
As therefore (for I return now to the ſubject that I 
have digreſſed from) as I adviſe the ſnunning and avoid- 
ing of a Starcht, Theatrical and over-Tragical Form 
of Speaking: So do alſo, that which is too low and 
mean. For that which is too ſwelling, is not fit for 
the Managery of publick Affairs: and that on the other 
ſide, which is too thin, is very unapt to work any 
notable impreſſion upon the hearers, tor as it is 
not only requiſite that a Man's body be healthy, but 
alſo that it be of a firm Conſtitution: So ought a Diſ- 
courſe to be not only found, but nervous alſo. And 
though ſuch as is compoſed caution/ly, may be n 
SEEN 1 | ed, 
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ed, yet that is all it can ar- 8 
rive at: whereas (g) that (g) Gr. [T3 5 - 
which hath ſome adventurous vo, ] which, as oppoſed to 
Paſſages in it, is admired al. [orog rden mand (oe 
ſo. And my opinion is the ;;,,n,) muſt nceds imply ad- 
ſame concerning the Affecti- venturouſneſs on ſome unu- 
ons of the Speaker's mind. ſual words or phraſes to ſet 
- For he muſt neither be of a off a Diſcourſe, which run 
too confident, nor of a too e 2 
mean and dejected Spirit: | 
For that will endanger him to become impudent, and 
this, ſervile ; betwixt which two, there is much of an 
Orator's Art required, to direct his courſe with Cir- 
cumſpection. | 
And now (whilſt I am handling this point concern- 
ing the InſtruQion of Children how to ſpeak) I will al- 
ſo give you my Judgment concerning the frame of a 
diſcourſe ;, which is this, that to compoſe it in all Parts 
uniformly, is not only a great Argument of a defect 
in Learning: but alſo expoſeth the Speaker to the ha- 
zard of nauſeating his Auditory, and glutting their Ap: 
petites by the conſtant uſe of it: For to ſing always the 
ſame Tune (as we ſay) in whatever way it be, is cloy- 
ing and offenſive ; but Men are generally pleaſed with 
variety, as in Speeches and Pageans, fo in all other En- 
tertainments. \Vherefor& though we ought not to 
permit an ingenicus Child to be without any ſort of 
Learning, no not of the (i) 
moſt trivial Arts, ſo far as it (i) Gr. ["Eyxuzaioy a. 
may be gotten by Lectures of deuuamuy. 
that nature, or from publick 
ſhews: yet I would have him to ſalute ſuch only, as in 
his paſſage, taking a bare taſte (ſeeing no Man can 
poſſibly atrain to perfection in all) of each of them: 
but to give Philoſophy the pre- eminence of them all: 
as (to illuſtrate what I ſay with this ſimilitude) Men 
are deſirous to ſee many Cities for their pleaſure: but 
chuſe, for their profit, to fix their dwelling in the belt; 
Ingenious alſo (to this purpoſe) was the ſaying of Bias 
che Philoſopher, that as - of Penelope, when 
they 
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they could not have their deſire of the Miſtreſs, con- 
tented themſelves to have to do with her Maidens: So 
commonly thoſe Students who are not capable of un- 
derſtanding Philoſophy, ſpend their time in the Study 
of thoſe Sciences that are of no value, 

The praiſes of Whence it follows that we ought to 
Philoſophy, make Philoſophy the chief of all our 
| Learning. For though, in order to 

the welfare of the Body, the Induſtry of men hath found } 
out two Arts, that of Medicine, which alliſts to the 
Recovery of loſt Health; and that which Teacheth 
Exerciſes of Activity, which helps us to attain a ſound 
Conſtitution: Yea, there is but one Art only capable 
of curing the Diſtempers and Diſeaſes of the Mind, 
and that is Pb:loſophy, For by the adviſe and aſſiſtance 
thereof it is, that we come to underſtand what is honeſt, 
and what diſhoneſt - what is juſt, and what unjuſt - 
In a word, what we are to deſire, and what to avoid. 
We learn how we are to demean our ſelves towards the 
Gods, towards our Parents, our Elders, the Laws, 
Strangers, Governours, Friends, Wives, Children and 


Servants. That is, to Worſhip the Gods, to Honour 


our Parents, to Reverence our Elders, to be Subject 
to the Laws, to Obey our Governours, to Love our 
Friends, to ule Sobriety towards our Wives, to be 
Affectionate to our Children, and not infolently to in- 
jure our Servants and (which is the chiefeſt Leſſon of 
all) not to be over joy ed in Proſperity, nor too much 
dejected in Adverſity - not to be diſſolute in our Plea- 
ſures, nor in our. Anger to be tranſported with bruitiſh 
Rage and Fury. Theſe things I account the principal 
advantages which we gain by Philoſophy. For to uſe 
proſperity generovſly, is the part of a Man, to ma- 
nage it ſo as to decline envy, of a well governed Man; 
to maſter our pleaſures by Reaſon, is the property of 
wiſe Men : and to moderate anger is the attainment 
only of extraordinary Men. But thoſe, of all Men, 
I count moſt compleat, who know how to mix and 
contemper the managery of Civil Affairs with Philoſo- 
phy - Seeing they are thereby Maſters of two of the 

; : greateſt 
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reateſt good things that are, the promoting publick 
elicity by governing well, and the enjoying a calm 

tranquility in their own Boſoms, by improving Philo- 

ſophical Principles. For whereas there are three ſorts 
of Lives (or rather ways of living) the Active, the 

Contemplative, and the (i) 

Fruitive; he that lives the (i) axraauns the life of 

laſt of theſe, is a diſſolute ſuch Men as deſign nothing 

flave to his pleaſures, a brui- but the pleaſing and grati- 


a or fying their own humours and 
tiſh and low-ſpirited Man, He luſt; 3 Which they call enjoy= 


that ſpends his time in Con- ing themſelves, is very em- 
a egen , u ee 1 
an unprofitable Man; and he * en- 
that lives in Action, and is — pet he — 
deſtitute of Philoſobpy, is a 

ruſtical Man, and commits many abſurdities. Where- 
fore we are to apply our utmoſt endeavour to enable 
our ſelves for both, that is to manage publick imploy- 
ments, and withal, at convenient ſeaſons, to give our 
ſelves to Philoſophical way" ng Thus did Pericles and 
Archytas of Tarentum ; thus 

did Dion of Syracuſe and Epa- 4 Or (as others) each of 


. #". which two; though it makes 
minondas of T bebes, admini- no es R N we 


ſter publick Affairs. (k) follow; for they were all of 
Each of whom was of Plato's them Plato's contempora- 
familiar acquaintance. 9588 ; 
I think it not neceſſary to ſpend many more words 
about this point, the Inſtruction of Children in Learning. 
Only, it may be profitable, at leaſt, if not rather 
neceſſary, not to omit the procuring for them the 
Writings of ancient Authors ; but to make ſuch a Col- 
lection of them, as Husband- 
men are wont to do (I) of all (1) Here the original Greek 
the neceſſary Inſtruments for ſeems to want ſome words to 


| compleat the ſenſe, which 1 
ſame Nature, is the uſe of the coherence. | 


Books to Scholars, as being 
the Tools and Inſtruments of Learning. And withal, 


it is convenient to derive knowledge trom its proper 
Fountains. | | | 
Next 
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Next for the Bodies of Children, it 
Ot Childrens is not meet to neglect the Exerciſe of 
Bodily Exerciſes, them neither : But to ſend them to 
ſuch Schools where they may have ſuffi- 
cient imployment that way alſo. Which will conduce 
partly to the more handſome carriage of them, and 
partly to the improvement of their ſtrength. For the 
Foundation of a vigorons Old Age, is a good Conſti- 
tution of the Body in a Man's Childhood. Wherefore, 
as it is expedient to provide thoſe things in a calm, 
which may be uſeful to the Marriners in a Storm So 
is it, To keep good order, and govern our ſelves b 
Rules of Temperance in Youth ; the effects whereof, 
are the beſt proviſion we can lay in for Age, Yet muſt 
they husband their ſtrength ſo, as that by the too vio- 
lent Exerciſcs of Youth they ſpend not their radicat 


moiſture, and through bodily infirmity be diſabled 


cheerfully to follow their Studies. For (according to 
Plato) Sleep and Wearineſs are Enemies to the Arts, 

But why do I ſtand fo long on theſe things; and not 
rather, as I delire, haſten to that which is chiefly to 
be done beyond all that has been ſaid? Among the Ex- 
erciſes of Children therefore, I would have them enured 
to {ſuch conteſts as have ſome reſemblance of War: 

that is to contend in throw- 


(m) This Paſſage in the 
Author Lic 5 reds 
TASLUKD y & Yeorey 2. Sg, 20 
ATW, Xs MAN M4 WV p. 
ſas diohci.] I could not find 
now to render into Engliſh, 
ſo as to ſuit the ſcope of the 
annexcd tentences, but with 
thiz paraphraſtical enlarge- 
ment; which yet I take to 
expreſs the tull meaning of 
the Philafopher here. For it 
is plain, thar he oppoſeth 
TALL, that are A, 
to thoſe that are uſed to rhe 
m)$utot darts, Which he 
b<turc commends to iagents 
ous You: 118, to fit them tor 


ing of Darts, ſhooting of Ar- 
rows, and hunting of wild 
Beaſts, in which laſt (as in 


War) the goods ofgthe Con- 


quered, are propoſed as Re- 


wards to the Conquerors. And 


War will not agree with a 
groſs Conſtitution of Body, 
pamper*d up by living always 
in the Shade, For (m) one 
lean Soldier that hath been 
uſed to Military Exerciſes, 
ſhall overthrow whole Troops 
of ſuch Enemies as are ac- 
quainted , with no. _— 
f b 
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but Fencings and Wreſtlings 
in a Theater, But ( may 
ſomebody ſay) whilſt you pro- 
feſs to give Precepts for the 
Education of all Free-born 
Children, why do you carry 
the matter ſo, as to ſeem on- 
ly to accommodate thoſe Pre- 
cepts to the Rich, and neg- 
led to ſuit them alſo to the 


Children of poor Men and 
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the Wars; ſuch as ſhooting 
and killing wild Beaſts. But if 
herein I be miſtaken, the 
Learned Reader is not oblig- 
ed to my Interpretation, but 
by conſulting the Greek him- 
ſelf, may ule his liberty to 
corre it with a better, 


The Anſwer to an 0bjet- 
on, that poor are not able 


to breed their Children thus, 


Plebeians? To which Objection, it is no difficult thing 


to return by way of Anſwer. 


That it is my deſire that 


all Children whatſoever might partake of the be- 
nefit of Education alike : but if yet any Perſons, by 
reaſon of the narrowneſs of their Eſtates, cannot make 
uſe of my Precepts, let them not blame me that give 
them, but Fortune, which diſableth them from making, 
the advantage they otherwiſe might, by them. Though 
yet even poor Men muſt uſe their utmoſt endeavour 


abilities will reach. 


9 to give their Children the beſt Education; or if they 
cannot, they muſt beſtow upon them the beſt that their 


Thus much I thought fit here to inſert, in the body 
of my Diſcourſe, that I might the better be enabled to 
annex what I have yet to add concerning the right way 


of Diſcipline to be uſed towards Children: 


| ſay there- 


fore, that Children are rather to be won to follow 
their Studies by Exhortations and rational Motives, 


than forced thereto by whipping, or any 
other contumelious Puniſhments. For 
ſuch uſage ſeems to be more agreeable to 
Slaves, than to ingenuous Children. For 


Againft the 
Whipping of 
Children, 


they wien thus handled, are dulled and diſcouraged 
from the performance of their Tasks; partly, by rea- 
{on of the ſmart of their ſtripes; and partly, becauſe 
of the diſgrace thereby inflicted. But Praifes and Re- 
prehenſions are more effectual upon Free · bor n Children, 
than any ſuch diſgraceful handling: the former, to 


incite them to what is good, and the latter to reſtrain 
wakes dactoo: 


them 


alſo: that as we have ſometimes Wars, ſo likewiſe at 
other times, Peace: as ſome foul, ſo other fair days: 


even in Bows: and Harps, we looſen. their String, 
MATS: j that 


* | 
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| them from that which is evil. 

N. ow Reproofs b But we muſt uſe Reprehenſi- 
gens are to de ur ons and Commendations al- 
: ternately, according to the 
variety of occaſions: ſo that when they grow petulant, 
they be ſhamed by reprehenſion; and again when they 
better deſerve it, be encouraged by commendations. 
Wherein we ought to imitate Nurſes, who when they 
have made their Infants cry, ſtop their Mouths with 


the Nipple, to quiet them again. Uſeful it is alſo, 


not to give them ſuch large commendations, as to puff 


them up with pride: for this is the ready way to fill 
them with a vain conceit of themſelves, and corrupt 

their manners. S 
Moreover, I have ſeen ſome Parents, whoſe too 
much love to their Children, hath occaſioned, in truth, 
their not loving them at all. I will give light to this 
aſſertion, by an Example, to thoſe who ask what it 
means. Tis this; while they are over-haſty to ad- 
vance their Children in all ſorts of Learning beyond 
their equals, they ſet them too hard and la- 


Againſt o. horious Tasks, whereby they fall under 


Children of diſcouragement, and that with other in- 


conveniencies accompanying it, cauſeth 
them in the Iſſue, to be ill affected to Learning it ſeltf. 
For as Plants by moderate watering are nouriſhed,. but 
with overmuch moiſture are glatted : So is the Spirit 
improved by moderate labours, but overwhelmed by 
ſuch as are exceſſive, We ought therefore to give 


Children ſome Reſpiration from their conſtant labours: 
as conſidering that all human life is divided betwixt 


buſineſs and relaxation. To which purpoſe it is, that 
we are not only inclined by nature to wake, but to ſleep 


and as ſeaſons of important buſineſs, ſo alſo the vaca- 


tion times of Feſtivals: and (to contract all in a word) 


*Reſt is the Samce of Labour, Nor is it thus in living 
Creatures only, but in things . inanimate too. For 


by md Mis © 7 
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that we may bend and wind them up again. Yea, ic 
is univerlally ſeen, that as the Body is maintained by 
Repletion and Evacuation, ſo is the Mind by employ- 
ment and relaxation. 
Thoſe Parents, moreover, FORO 
are to be blamed, who when LN 
they have committed their Lag. 
Sons to the Inſtruction of 3 | 
Teachers, or School-Maſters, do ſeldom or never ſee 
them perform their Tasks, or hear them give an ac- 
count of their Leſſons: wherein they fail much of their 
Duty. For they ought ever and anon, after the inter- 
miſſion of ſome days, to make Trial of their Childrens 
proficiency : and not intruſt their hopes of them only 
to the conduct of a Mercenary. For even that ſort of 
Men will take more care of the Children, when they 
know themſelves at every ſuch Seafon are ſo to be 
called to account. Whereunto the ſaying of that 
King's Groom, is very agreeable, who told his 
Maſter; that nothing ſo much made bis Horſe fat, as 
his Eye. e eee 2 | 
But we muſt moſt of all cxerciſe and ns 

keep in conſtant employment the Me- Chlilfrens | 
mory of Children : for that is, as it were, NE _ 
the Store-houſe of all Learning. Where- .- 
fore the, Methologiſts (or Writers oll 
fabulous Hiſtory) have made Menemoſyne (or Memory) 
the Mother of the Muſes ; plainly intimating thereby, 
that nothing doth ſo beget or nouriſh Learning as Me- 
mory doth, Wherefore we muſt imploy it to both 
thoſe purpoſes, whether the Children be naturally apt, 
or backward to remember. For fo ſhall we both 
ſtrengthen it in thoſe” of whom nature in this reſpect 
bath been bountiful, and ſupply that to other, where- 
in ſhe hath been deficient : And as the former ſort of 
Boys will thereby come to excel others, ſo will tha lar- 
ter ſort themſelves. For that of Heſiod was well faid, 


. 


Oft little add to little, and th account 1 1 
Will ſwell: beapt Atomes thus produce a mount. 
aa © 2 Nei- 
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Neither therefore let the Parents be 


| . . 9 n 
_ Ofthe Govern- ignorant of this, that the exerciſing Wl x 
Ss g of Memory in the Schools doth not only + 


give great aſſiſtance towards the At- 
tainment of Learning: But alſo to all the Actions of 
Life. For the remembrance of things paſt affords us 
Examples in our Conſults about things to come. 

Beſides, Children ought to be made to abſtain from 
ſpeaking filthily : ſeeing (as Democritus ſaid) Words are 
but the ſhadows of Actions. They are moreover to be 
inſtructed to be affable and courteous in diſcourſe, For | 
nothing is ſo odious, as the manners of thoſe Men, 
whom others know not how to ſpeak to. And one 
way alſo, to render Children acceptable to others in 
Converſation, is this; if they be not pertinaciouſly 
bent to maintain all they ſay in diſpute, For it is of 
uſe toa Man to underſtand not only how to overcome, 
but alſo how to give ground, when to Conquer would 
turn rather to his diſadvantage : For there 1s ſuch a 
thing ſometimes as a Cadmean Victory; to which the 
wiſe Eurgpides atteſteth, when he ſaith 

Where two Diſcourſe, if the one's Anger riſe, 

The man who lets the Conteſt fall, is wiſe. | 

Add we now to theſe things ſome other, which 
Children ought to have no leſs care of, yea, rather 
indeed, greater. To wit, that they avoid luxurious 
living, bridle their Tongues, ſubdue anger, and refrain 
their hands. Of how great moment each of theſe Coun- 
ſels is I now come to enquire, 


A 


WIE Ez 


(o) The ſtory is related by 


our Author at large in the 
Life of Lyſander, It is this, 
Lyſander ſent by Gylippus to 
the Ephori, or chief Magi- 
ſtrates of Sparta, a great 
ſum of Money ſealed up in 
Bags, Gylippus unſows the 
Bags at the bottom, and 
takes out what he thinks fit 
out of each Bag, and ſows 
them up again. But was 


diſcovered, partly, by the 


Notes, which were put in 


and we may beſt judge of them 
by Examples. To begin with 
the laſt, ſome men there have 
been, who by opening their 
bands to take what they ought 


not, have loſt all the honour 


they got in the former part 
of their Lives. So (0) Gy- 


- Iyppus, the Lacedæmonian, for 


unſowing the publick Money- 
bags, was condemned to Ba- 
| niſnment, 


e 


3 


= 
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niſhment, from Sparta, And 
to be able alſo to ſubdue Anger, 
is the part of a wiſe Man: For 
ſuch an one was Socrates, who 
when an Hectoring and de- 


bauched young man rudely 


kickt him, ſo that thoſe in his 


Company being ſorely offend- 
ed, were ready to run after him, 


and call him to account for it ; 
What, ſaid he to them, if an 
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the Bags by Lyſander, men- 
tioning the ſums in each Bag : 
and partly by his own Ser- 
vant, who when the Magi- 
ſtrates were Sollicitous, to 
find what was become of 
the Money that was wanting, 
told them jeſtingly, That 
there were a great many 
Owls under the Tiles at his 
Maſter's houſe; (for the 
Money had that Bird, as the 
badge of Athens, where it 
was Coyned, ftamped on it) 


8 Aſs had kicked me, would you 
= think it bandſomly done to kick it. 
him again? And yet the young 

man himſelf eſcaped not unpuniſhed ; for when all 


whither they ſent, and found 


Perſons reproached him for ſo unworthy an Act, and 


gave him the Nick-name of Aa nE], (or the Kickey ) he 


hanged himſelf, The fame Socrates, when Ariſtopbanes 
publiſhing his Play which he calls Mig: (or the Clouds) 
therein threw all ſorts of the fouleſt Reproaches upon 
him; and a Friend of his, who was preſent at the acting 
of it, repeated to him what was there ſaid in the ſame 
Comical manner, asking him withal, Does not this offend 


Don, Socrates? Not at all, anſwered he; For I can as 


well bear with a Fool in a Play, as at a great Feaſt, And 
ſomething of the ſame Nature is reported to have been 
done by Archytas of Tarentum, and Plato, Of whom, 
the one ( Arcbytas) when upon his return from the 
War (wherein he had been General) one informed him, 
that his Land had been impaired by his Bayliffs negli- 


gence, ſent for him, and ſaid only thus to him when he 
came, if I were not very angry with thee, I would ſeverely 
correct thee, And the other (Plato) being offended with 
Ja fine mouthed and debauched Servant, called to him 
W5pen/appus his Siſter's Son, and ſaid. unto him, Go beat 
bon this Fellow, for I am too much offended with him, to 
Lo it my ſelf. | 


. 


Theſe things, you will perhaps ſay, are very difficult 


to be imitated. I confeſs it, but yet we muſt endea- 
g* our to the utmoſt of our Power, by ſetting ſuch Ex- 


C3 amples 
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(7) Gr. { derep Oed ie 
Se. % ded\iyor N 
orgies] *AaSEer 50 the 
Prieſts of Ceres were called, 
from their bearing Torches 
at her Nocturnal Solemaities, 
in imitation of Ceres, when 
ſhe went to ſeek her Daugh- 
ter Perſephone. [mreuviter ] 
this word the Annotator up- 
on Xyla»der's Edition tells us 
he knows not what to make 
of: and ſuſpects it ſhould be 
metry vice, to follow ano- 
thers Steps; which indeed 
were here very proper; but 


Vol. I. 


amples before us, to repreſs 
the Extravagancy of our im- 
moderate furious Anger: For 
neither are we able to equal 
them in many other Inſtances, 


wherein their wiſdom and | 


vertue excels ours; but we 
do nevertheleſs (p) (as the 
ſacred Interpreters of Divine 
Myſteries, and the * Prieſts 


of Wiſdom) ſo far as we are 
able, follow their Examples, 


and enrich our ſelves with 
their Filings. © | 


becauſe that the word is rarely, if at all to be found, I thought fit to 
render its former, by a Periphraſis ſuiting the Scope of the Author, 
and the Signification. For meezxvi{, ſignifies to ſcrape round, as 
they do, who file Metals. 


And, as to the Bridling of the Tongue, concerning 
which alfo I am obliged to ſpeak, if any man think it a 
ſmall matter, or of mean Concernment, he is much 
miſtaken, For it is a point of Wiſdom, to be ſilent 
when occaſion requires; and better than to ſpeak, 
thovgh never ſo well. And in my Judgment, for the 
reaſon, the Ancients inſtituted myſtical Rites of initiati- 
on in Keligion; that being in them accuſtomed to ſi- 
lence, we might thence transfer the fear we have of the 
Gods to the fidelity required in human Secrets. Yea, 
indeed, experience ſhews, that no man ever repented 
of having kept filence; but many that they have not 
done ſo; and a man may when he will, eaſily utter 
what he hath by ſilence concealed; bur it is impoſſible 
for him to recal what he hath ſpoken. And moreover, 
can remember infinite Examples that have been told 
me, of thoſe that have procured great damages to them- 
ſelves, by the Intemperance of the Tongue: Of which 
omiciing all the reſt, I will give for a Froof, only one 
or two Inſtances. When Ptolemcus Philadelphus had 


taken his Siſter Ar/ince to Wiſe, Sotades, for breaking 
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an (4) obſcene Feſt upon him, lay lan- 333 
— in mA a great whilez a Pu- _ 70 1 23 Lare 
niſhment which he deſerved for his + SS. 
unſeaſonable babbling, whereby to pro- | 
voke Laughter in others, he purchaſed a long time of 
Mourning to himſelf, Much after the ſame rate, or 
rather worſe of the two, did Theocritus the Sophiſter 
boch talk and ſuffer. For when Alexander commanded 
the Grecians to provide him a Purple Robe, wherein up- 
on his Return from the Wars, he meant to ſacrifice to 
the Gods in gratitude, for his Victorious Succeſs againſt 
the Barbarians; and for that purpoſe received a Sum 
of Money from the Nation, under his Command: 7 
doubted formerly (ſaid he) what Homer meant by that fre- 
quent Phraſe of his (r) Ahe © 

dar (or Purple death) but , C7.) He gave Alexander, 


. by this expreſſion, occaſion to 
now 1 underſtand him. By be conſcious to ſome deſigu 


which Speech, he, from that againk his Life. 

time forwards, made the King 

his Enemy. The ſame Perſon provoked Antigonus 
the King of Macedonia, to great wrath by reproaching 
him with his defect, as having but one Eye. Thus it 
was, Antigonus Commanded Europion his Maſter-Cook 
(then in waiting) to make up ſome Accounts with this 
Theocritus; who often reſorting to him upon that buſi- 
neſs, and telling him he came by the King's Command; 
] know, ſaid be, that thou baſt a mind to diſh me up raw 
to that Cyclops ; reproaching therein, at once, both the 
King his Maſter, with the want of his Eye, and the 
Cook his Servant, with his employment, To which 
Eutropion replied LA) Maſter indeed wants an Eye, 
but] it ſhall not be long ere thou want an Head, for the 
wideneſs and rudeneſs of thy Mouth, And he was as good 
as his word, for he departed and informed the King, 
who ſent and put Theocritus to death, 

Beſides all theſe things, we are to accuſtom Children 
to ſpeak the Truth, and to account it, as indeed it is a 
matter of Religion to do ſo, For lying 1s a Servile 
quality, deſerving the hatred of all mankind : Yea, a 
| C4 fault 
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fault which we ought not to forgive our meaneſt Ser- 


vants themſelves. 


* About Pederaſty or the 
making Love to Boys. 

(s) I do not think the De- 
fenders and Pradiſers of this 
opinion, among the Philoſo- 
phers did iniend amils in it, 
and therefore am loath to fix 
any note of cenſure upon 
them, who were the ſtricteſt 
obſervers of Morality, the 
Heathens ever had: and its 
probable *twas only an im- 
moderate defire of propa- 
gating vertue (the utmoſt 
aim of a great mind) that put 
them upon this kind of a- 
mours. Plutarch ſeems un- 
willing to enter upon the 
queſtion, and mentions it 
with much candor : but yet 
(methinks) ſeems to cenſure 
too ſeverely the Parents,who 
were in this point cautious of 
their Sons Reputation; con- 
ſidering how infamous this 
converſation was, even a- 
mong the Grecians, and how 
ill Alcibiades was reputed of 
for his love to Socrates, and 
Socrates himlelf too, for his 
ſake, and the choice of the 
moſt beautiful Children by 
Philoſophers for this Court- 
ſhip, and the Rivalties they 
encountred z together with 
the expreſhons of Dalliance 
which they uſed to them, no- 
thing different from thoſe 
which ordinarily are beftow- 
ed by Wooers on the other 
Sex: gave too much occaſi- 
on to the Wits of thoſe times, 
to expoſe them, as juſtly 
{uſpicious of the ſouleſt of 
Vices: who (under what e-. 


* Thus have I diſcourſed 
hitherto, concerning the well- 
breeding of Children, and the 
Sobriety requiſite to that Age, 
without any diſpute or doubt 
in my ſelf, concerning any 
thing that I have ſaid. But 
in what is to be ſaid, I am 
dubious and divided in mine 
own thoughts ; which, (as if 
they were laid in a Ballance) 
ſometimes incline this, and 
{ſometimes that way: nor can 


I tell which fide is heavieſt, 


wherefore I am thus ſlowly 
bronght to it, as being loath 
to perſwade or diſſwade in 
that matter. But I muſt ad- 
venture at leaſt to give an 
Anſwer to him that asks, What 
is it that bolds thee thus in 
ſuſpenſe ? It is (therefore) this 
Queſtion, () Whether we 
ought to admit thoſe that make 
Love to our Sons to keep them 


company? or rather, whether 


we ſhould not thruſt them out of 
Doors, and baniſh them from 
their Society? For when 1 look 
vpon Parents of a peculiar 
humorr by themſelves, and of 
a ſowre and moroſe Temper, 
who for fear of having ſome 
blemiſh caſt upon their Chil- 
drens Reputation, by being 
familiar with thoſe who make 
Love to them, think it not to 
be endured; 1 am tender of 
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being the perſwader or en- ver pretence of Love to their 
courager to ſuch a Practice. S9uls, and deſign to ingrati- 


ate theirPhiloſophical Coun- 
But on the other fide, when I ſels the better to them there. 


call to.mind Socrates, and Pla- by) thus kept them Com- 
to, and Xenopbon, and Æſcbines, pany. And it was certainly 
and Cebes, with an whole Needed 1 Fer Toned o 
Troop of other ſuch men, 5 on 
who have approved thoſe Ma nar apate nie en . 
culine Loves; and have amples. 

bronght up young Men there- 

by to Learning, publick Employments, and vertuous 
living; I am again of another mind, as being much 
enclined by the zeal J have for the honour of ſuch 
great Perſons. And the Teſtimony alſo of Euripides 
is favourable hereto, who ſaith, 


A Love there 1s, which this Skin-Love controls, 
Fixed on juſt, and chaſt and vertuous Souls, 


And yet I think it not improper, here to mention 
withal, that ſaying of Plato, ſpoken betwixt Jeſt and 
Earneſt, that Men of great Eminency muſt be allowed to 


ſhew kindneſs to what beautiful Objects they pleaſe. To 


Compoſe this matter, therefore, 1 thus determine. That 
Parents are to keep off ſuch as make Beauty the Object 
of their Affection, and admit altogether ſuch as direct 
the love to the Soul, whence ſuch Loves are to be a- 
voided, as are in Thebes and Elis; and that ſort which 
in Crete they call by the name of Rapture: And ſuch to 
be imitated, as are in Athens and Sparta. But in this 

matter, let every man follow his own Judgment, 
Thus far have I diſcourſed concerning the right or- 
dering and decent Carriage of Children, 1 will now 
paſs thence, to ſpeak ſomewhat concerning the next 
Age, that of Youth. For I have often blamed the evil 
Cuſtom of ſome, who when they have committed the 
Infancy of their Children, to the inſpection of Maſters 
and Governours, extend the care of them no farther, 
but ſuffer the heats of Youth to ſpend themſelves under 
no reſtraint : whereas indeed Children in that Age do 
molt need to be kept under a ſtricter Guard than ordi- 
| 1 | nary ; 
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nary: for who is there that knows not that the Errors 
of Childhood are ſmall, and generally capable of 
being amended ; ſuch as, ſlighting their Maſters, or 


(t) Gr. * Aten 
= ws emu, In 
forge Copies [ pon ner ] 
which Fabricius amended in- 
to [ap egwyy ] If we ad- 
mit the firft of theſe various 
Lettions, the /enſe ſeems to 
be taking ue 1h 4 
Grammatical >enſe, the not 
hbeeding their Maſters Lectures 
about the derivation of words 
which -zez#9wy ſometimes 
ſignifies. 


(t) diſobedience to their In- 
ſtructions. But when they 
begin to grow towards matu- 
rity, their offences are often- 
times very great and hainous, 
ſuch as Gluttony, Pilfering 
money from their Parents, 
Dicing, Revellings, Drunk- 
enneſs, Courtings of Maidens, 
and Defilings of Marriage- 
Beds, Wherefore, it is ex- 
pedient that ſuch impetuous 


heats ſnould with great care 

be kept under and reſtrained. For the ripeneſs of that 
Age, admits no bounds in its Pleaſures, is skittiſh, 
and needs a Curb to check it: ſo that thoſe, who do 
not about that time with great ſtrength hoid them 
in, are forced againſt their Wills, to give their vicious 
Inclinations their full ſwinge in the purſuit of the vileſt 
Actions. Wherefore, it is a Duty incumbent upon 
wiſe Parents, in that Age eſpecially, to ſet a ſtrict 
watch upon them; and keep them within the bounds 
of. Sohriety, by Inſtructions, Threatnings, Intreaties, 
Counſels, Promiſes; and laying before them Examples, 
of thoſe men on one ſide, who by immoderate love of 
Pleaſures have brought themſelves into great miſchiefs ; 
and thoſe, on the other, who by Abſtinence in the 
purſuit of them, have purchaſed to themſelves very 
great Praiſe and Glory. For theſe two things ( Hope of 
Honour, and Fear of Puniſhment ) are in a ſort, the firſt 
Elements of Vertue : The former whereof ſpurs men 
on, the more eagerly to the purſuit of honeſt Studies: 
And the latter blunts the edge of their Inclinations to 
vicious Courſes, And in ſumm, it is neceſlary to re- 
ſtrain young men from the Converſation of Dehauch- 
ed Perſons, leſt they rake Infection from their evil 
Examples, A thing which (among others) gib 
Bo tavght 
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taught in certain Anigmatical Sentences : which I ſhall 
here relate and exponnd, as being greatly uſeful to fur- 
ther vertuous Inclinations. Such as theſe, [Taſte not of 
Creatures that have black Tails; that is, Converſe not with 
men that are ſmutted with vicious Qualities. [_ Stride not 
over the Beam of a pair of Scales -) Wherein he teacherh 
us the regard we ought to have for Juſtice, ſo as not 
to go beyond its meaſures. | 
[Sit not on a (u) Chania:) () A meaſure among the 
Wherein he forbids ſloath, getaner, containing avout 
and requires us to take care or. 3 al 12 
to provide our ſelves of ne- ws allowed one Man for a 
ceſlaries for a Livelyhood, days food. 
[Do not ſtrike bands with every 
man.] He means we ought not to be over haſty to 
make Acquaintances or Friendſhips with others. ¶ Wear 
not a ſtreight Ring.) That is, we are to labour after a 
free and undepending way of living, and not to be in- 
debted to others. [Stir not up the Fire with a Sword.) 
Signifying that we ought not to provoke one more, 
who is angry already (as being an Act of great indecen- 
cy) but rather comply with them while their Paſſion is 
in its heat, [Eat not of an Heart. Which forbids to 
afflict our Souls, and ſpend our Spirits with vexatious 
Cares. [ Abſtain from Beans, \ That is, keep out of 
publick Offices: for anciently, new Magiſtrates were 
choſen, and the old diſcharged by Suffrages, numbred 
by Beans. [Put not food in a Chamber-Pot.\ Wohere- 
in he declares the unſuitableneſs of a gocd Diſcourſe 
(ſuch as is fit to nouriſh the mind) to one whoſe mind 
is prepoſſeſſed with vicious Habits : as that which is 
endangered to defilement from ſuch men, [M ben Men 
are arrived at the Goal, they ſhould not return back again 3 
that is, thoſe who are near the end of their days, and 
ſee the period of their Lives approaching, ought to en- 
tertain 1t contentedly, and not be gricved at it. 

But to return from this Digreſſi- 
ON, our Children, as I have ſaid, Againſt Flatterers 
are to be debarred the Company of of Tung Men. 
all evil Men; but eſpecially Flat- 
| e FED terers e 
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terers : For it is that which I have often ſaid, and in 
the preſence of divers Fathers (and the ſame I per- 
ſevere to affirm) that there is not a more peſtilent 
ſort of Men than thoſe, nor any that doth more cer- 
tainly and ſpeedily hurry Youth into Precipices : yea, 
they utterly deſtroy both Fathers and Sons, making 
the Old Age of the one, and the Youth of the other 
full of Sorrow, while they cover the Hook of their evil 
Counſels to thoſe that conſult them, with the unavoid- 
able bait of Voluptuouſneſs. Parents, when they have 
good Eſtates to leave their Children rich, exhort them 
to Sobriety, theſe reduce them to Drunkenneſs, thoſe 
to Continence, theſe to Laſciviouſneſs ; thoſe to good 
Husbandry, theſe to Prodigality ; thoſe to Induſtry, 
theſe to Sloathfulneſs. And uſually entertain them 
with ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe, The whole Life of Man 
is but a ſmall point of Time; let us enjoy it therefore 
while it laſts, and not ſpend it to no purpoſe. Why ſhould 
you ſo much regard the Fathers diſpleaſure, an old doting 
| Fool, with one Foot already in 


ns _ oa mo. ww 


(w) Or as ſome read 
[Tegonppeurs inſtead of 
FCG Weuar, call them by the 
2ame of Wives; but the-vul- 
gar Reading, 1s the better 
(in my judgment) as intima- 
ting the ſordidneſs of ſome 
Flatterers, who to inſinuate 
the more into thoſe, they 
hope to make a Prey of, have 
proſtituted "their own Wives 


tothem, of theſe our Author 


in his i pamxòs gives us di- 
vers Inſtances. 


the Grave, and tis to be hoped 
it will not be long ere we car- 
ry bim thither altogether. And 
ſome of. them there are who 
procure young, men foul Har- 
lots; yea, (w) proſtitute 
Wives to them; and by 
that means make a prey of 
thoſe things which the care- 
ful Fathers have provided 
for the Suſtenance of their old 
Ape. | 


(x) Anaſty Tribe! true Friendſhips Hypocrites; 
(As like the Dying) they do poor Men fly, 
But wealth (as Waſps doth Honey) them invites; 
Vhiſe Servile Spirits neer taſted Liberty, 

That dance about ungovern'd. Youth in ſwarms, 
And play the Tune, that their affections charms. 


(x) This Paragraph in our Author is written in ſo Poetical a ſtile, 
thar (although he name not the Author whence he had it, yet) I gueſs 


he hid it from ſome Poet, and Tranſlated it accordingly, 
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Who eccho Laughters, where they have their food, 
Whoſe Souls are changlings, Apes of human kind, 
Whoſe Lives are goverwd by each potent nod; 

By Fortune not enſlavy'd, but their own mind; 

Th Anvils of Raillery; ſo to it und, 

That when they're not, they think theyre moſt abus d. 


Wherefore, if Fathers have any care for the well 


| Breeding of their Children, they ought to drive ſuch 


foul Beaſts as theſe, out of Doors: As alſo the vicious 
qualities of thoſe that are bred with them, which are 
able to corrupt the moſt ingenuous Diſpoſitions. 

Theſe Councils which I have now given, are of great 
worth and importance. Thoſe I have to add, are on- 


ly matters of civil Advice, again therefore I would not 


have Fathers to be of an over-rigid and harſh Tem- 
per; but ſo mild as to for- 


How Parents muft carry 


give ſome O) flips of Youth, themſelves towards their 
remembring that they them- Children. 


ſelves were once of that Age. CJ) Or (as others Read) 


former faults Gr, [(es 


But as Phyſicians are wont to for [reoripor.] 


mix their bitter Medicines 


with ſweet Syrups, and of that which is pleaſant make 


2 Vehicle for that which is wholſom : So ſhould Fathers 
temper the keenneſs of their Reproofs with Lenity : 


$ Letting their Children take ſome Liberties they are 


inclined to, without reſtraint, and again when it is 
fit, managing them with a ſtreighter Bridle. But 


$ chiefly ſhould they bear their Errors without Paſſion, 


if it may be; but if they chance to be heated more than 
ordinary, they ought not to ſuffer the flame to burn 
long, For it is better that a Father's Anger be haſty, 


chan laſting ; becauſe the heavineſs of his wrath, joyned 


with unplacableneſs is no ſmall Argument of hatred to- 

wards the Child. Ir is good alſo, not to diſcover the 

notice they take of divers | 

Faults, and to transfer that Alt Faults in Children, not 

dimneſs of Sight, and heavi- to be taken notice of, 

neſs of Hearing, that is wont 

to accompany old Age, prudently to ſerve them in _ 
caſes, 
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caſes, ſo as not to hear ſometimes what they hear, nor 
ſee what they ſee of their Childrens miſcarriages. We 
uſe to bear with ſome failings in our Friends: and tis 
no wonder, if we do the like to our Children: eſpeci- 
ally when we ſometimes overlook the Intemperances of 
our very Servants. Thou haſt at times been too ſtraight- 
handed to thy Son, make him at other whiles a larger 
allowance : Thou haſt (it may be) been too angry, par- 
don him the next fault to make him amends, He hath 
made uſe of a Servants Wit to circumvent thee in ſome- 
thing; refrain thy Anger; he hath made bold with a 
Yoke of Oxen out of the Paſture ; he came home on a 
time ſmelling of his yeſter- 


(z) I have put in the word 
ſometimes, becauſe I ſuppoſe 
the Author did not mean it 
for à general Rule, ſeeing it 
doth moſt commonly fall out 
to the contrary, And this is 
one of the avIpamve, as 
he calls theſe adviſers be- 
fore, (i. e.) only matters of 
ordinary Prudence in human 
Converſation, and therefore 
in them, Parents are to go- 
vern themſelves by prudence, 
as they ſee the temper of 
their Children requires, 


days Drink, take no notice of 
it; and if of Oyntments too, 
ſay nothing. For by this 
means,the wild Colt (z) ſome- 
times is made more tame. Be- 


ſides, for they who are In- 


temperate in their Youthful 
Luits, and will not be amend- 
ed by reproofs, it is good to 
provide Wives: For Mar- 
riage is the ſtrongeſt Bond to 
hamper wild Youth withal. 
Provided that the Wives we 


procure for them, be neither of too noble a Birth, nor 
too great a Portion to ſuit their circumſtances. For, 


Iis wiſely ſaid, thoſe Weddings leaſt miſcarry, 
Where th' Parties firſt are matebd, before they marry. 


Whereas Men that marry Women very much ſuperi- 
or to themſelves, are not ſo truly Husbands to their 
Vives, as they are unawares made Slaves to their Portions, 
I will only add a few words more, and ſo put an end to 
theſe Adviſes The chiefeſt thing that Fathers are to 
look to, is, that they themſelves become effectual Ex- 


Fathers are to give their 
Children none but good Ex- 


aniples. (4) Some read the 


amples to their Children (a) 
by doing all thoſe things which 
belong to them, and 9 
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Jan vicious Practices, that in Greek [s rer 73 Aude 
C their lives, as in a Glaſs, they dane ame 75 mile 


may ſee enough to give them , Tegr]ey | (i.c.) nor 
an Boar" nog ali words et 4 4 . _—_— 
1 ꝑ themſelves, bur alſo by 
and actions. For thoſe who doing their own duty in all 
chide Children for ſuch faults things. 
as they themſelves fall into, 
though they think not ſo, yet under their Childrens 
names, accuſe themſelves, And if they be altogether 
vicious in their lives, they loſe to themſelves the Free- 
dom of reprehending their very Servants, and much 
more, do they forfeit it towards their Son: Yea, which 
is more than that, they make themſelves even 
Counſellors and Inſtructors to them in Wickedneſs, 
For where Old Men are impudent, there of neceſſity 
muſt the Young Men be ſo too. Wherefore we are to 
apply our Minds to all ſuch ſtudies, as may conduce to 
the well-breeding of our Children. Whereof, we may 
take Example even from a Woman, and a Woman too 
of a Nation, than which there is none more barbarous, 
that is, an Ihyrian. Her name was Euridice of Hierapolis, 
who to enable her the better to teach her Children, when 
ſhe was her ſelf in her declining Age, applyed her ſelf 
to the ſtudy of Learning, bf aan hs 
whoſe love herein, how great / in lender v — : 
it was towards her Children, which in his varie leckiones 
appears evidently in this Epi- he tells_us Vulcobius reads 
gram of hers, which ſhe de- [#vo5v] L amend them both 
dicated to the Muſes. A 


Euridice Pher Siſter- uſes praife 

Of her true love, this Monument doth raiſe. 

Who, ber grown Sons that ſhe might Scholars breed, 
(Then, well in years) ber ſelf firſt learn'd to read. 


And thus have I fiaiſhed the Precepts, which I de- 
ſigned to give concerning this Subject. Which that 
they ſhould all be followed by any one Reader, is ra- 
ther, I doubt, to be wiſhed than hoped : And to fol- 
low the greater part of them, though it be not im- 


poſſible 
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poſſible to Human Nature, yet will need a concurrence 


of more than ordinary diligence joyned with good For- 
tone. | 


je 
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Concerning the Cure of A N G E R. 
A Dialogue. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by William Dilling- 
ham, D. D. 


Y I, L A. Thoſe Painters (O Fundanus) do in my O- 10 
pinion, very wiſely, who never finiſn any piece at 

the firſt Sitting, but take a review of it at ſome conve- 
nient diſtance of time, becauſe the Eye, being relieved 
by a kind of vacation and truce of ſeeing, and making 
frequent and freſh Judgments, is able to obſerve many | 
{mail and critical differences, which by continual poring 
and overmuch familiarity with the Object it could not 
have taken notice of. Now becauſe it cannot be that a 
Man ſhould retreat and ſtand off from himſelf, and then, 
after ſome Iaterval, reſume and accoſt himſelf. again 
(which is one principal reaſon why a Man is leſs able to 
give an exact Judgment of himſelf, than he is of other 
Men) the next and beſt courſe that a Man can take, who 
would make true Obſervations upon himſelf, will be to n 
inſpect his Friends after ſome time of abſence z and alſo n 
to offer himſelf to their Tryal and Examination, not 
only whether he be grown old on the ſuddain, or whe- t 
ther the Habit of his Body be become better or worſe : 
than it was before; but alſo that they may take notice 
of his manner and behaviour, whether in-that time he 
hath made any advance in Goodneſs, or gained gronnd 
of his Vices. Wherefore being after two Years abſence 
returned to Rome, and. having fince converſed with 
thee here again for theſe five Months, I think it no 
great matter of wonder, that thoſe good qualities, 
which, by the advantage of a good natural diſpoſition, 
you were formerly poſſeſſed of, have in this time re- 
ceived ſo conliderable an addition and increaſe.z but 
truly, when 1 behold how that vehement and ' fiery di- 


ſpoſition, 
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poſition, which you had to Anger, is now, through 
the conduct of Reaſon, reduced to fo great a Temper 
End ſo converſable a meekneſs, my Mind prompts me 
to ſay with Homer, Il. x. yi. 373. 


O wonder] bow much gentler is be grown ! 


Nor hath this gentleneſs produced in thee any lazineſs 
or irrefolution, but as cultivation doth in the Earth, 
Jan evenneſs, and a profundity very effectual unto 
& fruitful action, inſtead of thy former vehemency and 
over-eagerneſs. And therefore it is evident, that thy 
4 former pronitude to Anger hath not been withered in 
il MS thee by any decay of natural fermentation, which a De- 
*- clination in Age might have affected, nor by a ſpon- 
4 BY taneovs Expiration of the heat it ſelf ; but been cured 
- by — uſe of ſome mollifying Precepts and Me- 
thods. 
And indeed (to tell you the truth) when I heard our 
Xt BY Friend Eros ſay the ſame thing, I had a jealouſie that he 
2 did not report as the thing was, hut that ont of meer 
, good will, he teſtified thoſe things of you which ought 
n BW to be found in every good and virtuous Man (although 
vou know he cannot be eaſily induced in favour of any 
r I wo pronounce otherwiſe than what he judges to be true) 
o but now truly, as 1 do acquit him from having therein 
0 made any falſe report of thee, ſo I delire thee, being 
o IM now at leiſure from thy journey, to declare unto us the 
Means and Medicine, by uſe whereof thou haſt brought 
- ty Mind to be thus manageable and ingenuous, thus 
gentle and obedient unto reaſon. % 
FUND ANUS: But 7th? mean while, (O. moſt kind 
Sa) you had beſt beware, leſt you alſo, through At- 
tection and Friendſhip, prove to be overſeen in making 
an eſtimate of my Affairs. For Eros having himſelf al- 
bo a mind oft-times, unable to keep its ground, and to 
contain it ſelf within that Obedience which Homer 
makes mention of in praiſe of Ulyſſes, but ſubject to 
be exaſperated through an hatred of Mens wickedneſs, 
may perhaps think I am grown more mild; jult as in 
muſical pricking, when the Cliff is changed, that ann 
1 whic 
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which before was the baſe, becomes an higher note in 
reſpect of others which are now below it. $i 
STLL A. Neither of theſe are ſo (Fundanus) but 
pray you gratifie us all in granting the requeſt I made. 
FUNDANUS. This then (O Sylla) is one of thoſe 
excellent Rules, given by Muſonius, which I bear in 
memory, That thoſe who would attain to a health of 
Mind, muſt be continually mending and reforming of | 
their Lives: For I do not think that Reaſon cures as 
Hellebore doth, by purging out its ſelf together with he 
the Diſeaſe it cures; but by keeping poſſeſſion of the My; 
Soul, and fo governing and ordering its Judgments: re 
For the Power of Reaſon is not like to Drugs, but MM 1h 
wholeſom Food, which, with the aſſiſtance of 2 Mr: 
good natural Diſpoſition, produceth an healthful Con- at 
ſtitution in as many as by frequent uſe it hath, as it v 
were, become acquainted with. a. 
And as for thoſe good Exhortations and Ad moniti- v 
ons which are applyed to Paſſions, while they ſwell, W n 
and are in the height, they work but flowly and with n 
{ſmall ſucceſs ; and differ in nothing from thoſe ſtrong 
ſmelling things, which indeed do ſerve to raiſe up thoſe d 
that have the Falling Sickneſs upon their Legs again af. f 
ter they are fallen; but are not able to remove the Diſ- | 
caſe : For whereas other Paſſions, even when they are Ne 
in their ruff and acme do in ſome ſort yield and admit 
c 
] 
1 
| 
| 
| 


reafon into the Soul, which comes to help it from with. 
ont; Anger does not, as Helanthing ſpeaks, 


Diſplace the Mind, and then act diſmal things, 


But abſolutely turns it out of doors, and bolts the door 
againſt it; aud, like thoſe who burn their Houſes and, 
themſelves within them, it makes all things within full 
of confuſion, ſmoke and noiſe : So that the Soul can 
neither ſee nor hear any thing that might relieve it. 
Wherefore ſooner will an empty Ship in a Storm at Sea 
admit of a Governour from without, than a Man toſſed 

with Anger and Rage, liſten to the advice of another, 

unleſs he have his own Reaſon firſt prepared to enter- I - 
Tan ut, TIT 
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But as to thoſe, who expect to be beſieged, are wont 
o gather together, and lay in proviſions of ſuch things 


tis they are like to ſtand in need of, not truſting to hopes 
pf relief from without; ſo will it be our ſpecial con- 
le Wcernment to fetch in from Philoſophy ſuch Foreign Help 


Ws it affords againſt Anger, and to ſtore them up in the 
soul beforehand, ſeeing that it will not be ſo eaſie a 
matter to provide our ſelves when the time is come 
as {that we ſhould uſe them; for either the Soul cannot 
th hear what is ſpoken without, by reaſon of the Tumult, 
he Wunlcſs it have its own Reaſon (like the Cryer in a Ship) 
s: N ready to entertain and underſtand what ſaever Precept 
ut ſhall be given; or if it do chance to hear, yet will it be 

2 ready to deſpiſe what is patiently and mildly offered, 
n- WW and to be further exaſperated by what any ſhall with 
it vehemency preſs upon it. For Wrath, being proud 

and ſelf-conceited, and utterly averſe from compliance 
ti- W wich others, like a fortified and guarded Tyranny, it 
ll, muſt have ſomething that is bred within it, and an in- 
th mate to it, that muſt diſſolve it. 
ng Now the continuance and frequent fits of Anger pros 
le WE duce an evil habit in the Soul called Wrathfulneſs, or a 
Propenſity to be angry; which oft-times ends in Choler, 
iſ- bitterneſs and moroſity; when the mind becomes ul- 
re cerated, peeviſh and querulous, and like a thin weak 
ue plate of Iron, receives Impreſſion, and is wounded by 
h. every the leaſt Occurrence : But when the Judgment 
doth preſently ſeize upon wrathful Ebvllicions, and ſup- 
preſles them, it doth not only work a Cure for the 
preſent, but renders rhe Soul firm, and not fo liable co 
or ſuch Impreſſions for the future. And truly, when I 
1d, my ſelf had twice or thrice made a reſolute reſiſtance 
zl] unto Anger, the like befel me that did the Thebans 
an WW who having once foiled the Lacedemonians (that before 
it. that time had held themſelves invincible) never af - 
= loſt ſo much as one Bartel which they fought againſt 
them. 

For I became fully aſſured in my mind, that Anger 
might be overcome by the uſe of Reaſon, 3s perceiyin 
that it might not only be quieted by the ſprinkling 
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cold Water (as Ariſtotle relates) but alſo be extinguiſh- 
ed by putting one into a frighr, Yea (and according 
to Homer) many Men have had their Anger melted 
and diſſipated by ſuddain ſurprize of Joy. So that I 
came to this firm reſolution, that this Paſſion is not al- 
together incurable to ſuch as will but reſolutely ſet up- 
on it; ſince the beginnings and occaſions of it are not 
always great, nor forcible, but a ſcoff, or a jeſt, or 
the laughing at one, or a nod only, or ſome other mat- 
ter of no greater importance, hath put Men into Paſſi- 
on; as Helena thus beſpeaking her Neice, 


O my Electra, now a Virgin ſtate. 
Provoked her to make this nipping return: 
Thbou'rt wiſe too late, thou ſhouldſt have kept at home. 


And ſo did Calliſthenes provoke Alexander, by ſaying 
(when the great Bowl was going round) O Alexan- 
der, I will not drink ſo deep, as to make work for Eſ- 
culapius. 

As therefore it is an eaſie matter to ſtop the Fire 
that is kindled only in Hares Wools, Candlewick, or 
a little Chaff, but if it have once taken hold of matter 
that hath ſolidity and thickneſs, it ſoon inflames and 
conſumes, : 


Advanc'd, the bigheſt Timber of the Roof. 


As Eſchylus ſaid ; ſo he that obſerves Anger, while 
it is in its beginning, and ſees it by degrees ſmoaking 
and taking Fire from ſome Speech, or Chaft-like ſcurri- 
lity, he needs take no great pains to extinguiſh it, but 
oftentimes puts an end to it only by ſilence or neglect. 
For as he that adds no fewel to the Fire, hath already 
as good as put ir out; ſo he that doth not feed Anger 
at the firſt, nor blow the Fire in himſelf, hath prevent - 
ed and deſtroyed it. Wherefore Hieronimus, although 
he taught many other uſeful things, yet hath he given 


me no ſatisfaction in ſaying, that Anger is not perceptible 
in its birth, by reaſon of its ſuddainneſs, but only after 
it's brought forth and exiſting, for there is not any | 
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of all the other Paſſions, while it is gathering and ſtir- 
ring vp, which hath its riſe and increaſe ſo conſpicuous 
and obſervable z which Homer hath very prudently 
taught us, in making Achilles to be very ſuddainly ſur- 
prized with Grief, as ſoon as ever he heard the word - 
ſpoken 3 when he faith 

ſo ſaid, 


Il, p. 591. A ſable Cloud of grief him cover'd o're, 


But making Agamemnon grow angry ſlowly, and by 
many words to be enflamed ; which if any one had pre- 
vented and forbidden,when they began; the conteſt had 
never grown to that degree and greatneſs which it did. 
Wherefore Socrates, as oft as he perceived any fierce- 
neſs of Spirit to ariſe within towards any of his Friends; 
ſetting himſelf like a Promontory to break the word, 
he would ſpeak with a lower voice, bear a ſmiling 
Countenance, and look with a more gentle Eye; thus, 
by bending to the other part, and moving contrary to 
the Paſſion, he kept himſelf from falling or being 
worſted. 

For the firſt way (O Friend) to ſuppreſs Anger (as 
alſo a Tyrant) is not to obey or yield to it, when it 
commands us to ſpeak high, to look fiercely, and to 
heat our ſelves; but to be quiet, and not increaſe the 
Paſſion (as we do a Diſeaſe) by impatient toſling and 
crying out, for indeed thoſe love Frolicks, ſuch as Re- 
relling, or drunken Viſits, ſinging and crowning the 
Door with Garlands, have a kind of Alleviation and 
Eaſement in them, neither rude nor unpleaſing. 


Coming, I cry*d not who, nor whoſe, but kiſs'd 
My Friend, if this be wrong, of right I miſsid. 


And that Weeping and Lamentation, which we uſe to 
indulge unto- Mourners, doth doubtleſs carry forth 
much of the grief together with the Tears: but Anger 
(quite contrarily ) is more inflamed by what the Angry 
Perſons ſay or do. LE 
The beſt courſe then is for a Man to compoſe him- 


ſelf, or elſe to run away and hide himſelf, and retrea: in- 
D 3 | to 
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to quietneſs, as into an Haven (as Men are wont, when 
they perceive a fit of the Epilepſie coming upon 
them) leſt we fall or rather fall upon others; and tru- 
ly we do moſt, and moſt frequently fall upon our 
Friends. For we neither love all, nor envy all, nor 
fear all Men, but there is nothing untouched, and un- 
fet upon by Anger. We are angry with our Foes, and 
with our Friends; with our own Children, and our Pa- 
rents; nay with the Gods above, and the very Beaſts 
below us, and inſtruments that have no Life, as Tha- 
myris was. r 


His Horn, though bound with Gold, he brake in's ire, 
Hie brake Is melodious and well ſtrung Hre. 


And Pandarus, wiſhing a Curſe upon himſelf if he did 
not burn his Bow. | 


II. 216. Firſt broken by his Handi; 


But Xerxes dealt blows and marks of his Diſpleaſure to 
the Sea It ſelf, and fent his Letters to the Mountain in 
the Stile enſuing. O thou wretched Athos, whoſe top 
now reaches to the Skies ;, I charge thee, make not thy 
Stones roo big for my Works, and difficult to be wrought. 
if thou do, I will cut thee into pieces, and caſt thee into the 
SCA. 

For Anger hath many terrible effects, and many alſo 
that are ridiculous; and therefore of all Paſſions, this 
of Anger is both moſt hated, and moſt contemned, 
and it is good to conſider both. . 

therefore (whether rightly or no, I know not) be- 
gan this cure with learning the nature of Anger by be- 
holding it in other Men, as the Lacedemonians learnt 
what Drunkenneſs was by ſeeing it in the Helots. And 
in the firſt place, as Hippocrates ſaid, That that was 
the moſt dangerous Diſeaſe, which made the ſick 
Man's Countenance moſt unlike to what it was: 80 
obſerving that Men tranfported with Anger do alſo ex- 
ceedingly change their Viſage, Colour, Gate and Voice, 
I formed a kind of Image of that Paſſion to my ſelf, 
withal conceiving great Indignation againſt my ſelf, If 
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1 ſhould at any time appear to my Friends, my Wife 
and Daughters, ſo terrible and diſcompoſed, not only 
with ſo wild and ſtrange a look, bur alſo with ſo fierce 
and harſh a voice, as I had met with fome others of my 
Acquaintance, who by reafon of Anger, were not able to 
obſerve, either good manners or countenance, or grace- 
ful Speech, or acceptable and becoming converſation, 
Wherefore Caius Graccus, the Rhetorician, being of 
4 rugged Diſpoſition, and a paſſionate kind of ſpeaking, 
had a Pipe made for him, ſuch as Muſicians uſed to va- 
ry their Voice higher or lower by degrees and gently, 
and with his Pipe, his Servant ſtanding behind him 
while he pronounced, gave him a mild and gentle Note, 
whereby he took him down from his loudneſs, and took 
off the harſhneſs and angrineſs of his voice, a{lwaging - 
and charming the Anger of the Rhetorician. 


As their ſhrill wax-joyn'd Reed, who Herds do keep 
Saumds forth ſweet meaſures, which invite to ſicep. 


For my own part had I a careful and pleaſant Compa- 
nion, that ſhould ſhew mg my angry Face in a Glaſs, I 
ſhould not at all take it ill, fome are wont to have a 
Looking-Glaſs held to them while they waſh,though to 
little purpoſe; but to behold a Man's felt ſo unnatural- 
ly diſguiſed and diſordered, will conduce not a little 
to the Impeachmeat of Anger. For thule who delight 
in pleaſant Fables tells us that Minerva her (elf playing 
on a Pipe was admoniſh'd by a Satyr; 


That look becomes. you not; lay down your Pipes, 
And take your Arms, and ſet your Chetks to rights. 


But would not tegard it, yet when by chance ſhe beheld 
the meen. of her Countegance in a River, ſhe moved 
with Indignation, caſt her Pipes away, and yet her Art 
had the delight of Melody to comfort her againft che 
Deformity which it cauſed, And Marſyas, as it feems, | 
did with a kind Muzzle and Mouth-Bands by force 

reſtrain the too forcible Eruption of his Breath, when 
he ſounded, and fo corrected and concealed the Ana- 
moſie of his Countenance. - | 
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With ſhining Gold be girt his Temples rough, 
And his wide Mouth with Thongs that tied behind. 


For Anger doth ſwell and puff up the Countenance ve- 
ry indecently, and ſends forth a yet more indecent and 
unpleaſant Voice, | 


Moving the Heart-ſtrings, which ſhould be at veſt, 


When the Sea is toſſed and troubled with Winds, 
and caſts up Moſs and Sea- weed, they ſay it is purged, 
but thoſe impure, bitter and vain Words, which An- 
ger throws up, when the Soul is become a kind of 


Whirpool, do defile the Speakers in the firſt place, 


and fill them with diſhonour, arguing them to have al- 
ways ſuch things in them, and to be full of them, on- 
ly now they are diſcovered to have them by their An- 
ger. So that, as Plato ſaid, for fo ſlight a matter as a 
Word they undergo a moſt heavy puniſhment, being 
ever after accounted Enemies, evil Speakers, and of a 
Malignant diſpoſition. | 

While therefore I obſerve thoſe things, I lay up in 
my Mind, and readily recount unto my ſelf, how good 
it is for one in a Feaver, but much more for one in An- 
ger to have his Tongue ſoft and ſmooth. For if the 
Tongue in a Feaver be preternaturally affected, it is 
indeed an evil Symptom, but not a Cauſe; but if the 
Tongue of Angry Men become rough and foul, and 
fluxing it ſelf into abſurd Speeches, it produces contu- 
melious injuries, which cauſe irreconcileable hatred, 
and argues a poiſonous malevolency, that lies feſtring 
within. For Wine does not make Men vent any thing 
ſo impure and odious as Anger doth ; and beſides, 
what proceeds from Wine, is uſually entertained with 


jeſt and laughter, but that from Anger is mixt with 


Gall and Bitterneſs, and he that is ſilent in his Cups, is 
counted a Burthen and troubleſome to the .Company, 
whereas in Anger there is not any thing more com- 
mended than Peace and Silence, as Sappho adviſeth, 


When Anger once is ſpread within thy Breaſt, 
Shut up thy Tongue, that vainly barking Beaſt, N 
or 
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Nor doth the conſtant obſervation of Men in Anger 
miniſter thoſe things only to our Conſideration, but al- 
ſo gives us to underſtand another natural property of 
Anger, viz. How diſingenious and unmanly a thing it 
is, and how far from true Wiſdom and greatneſs of 
Mind. Yet the Vulgar account the angry Man's trou- 
bleſomneſs to be his Activity, his loud threats to argue 
Boldneſs, and his refractorineſs Conſtancy ; as alſo 
ſome do miſtake his Cruelty for an undertaking of great 
Matters, his Implacableneſs for a firmneſs of Reſoluti- 
on, and his Moroſity for an hatred of that which is e- 
vil, for in truth, both the Deeds and Motions, and the 
whole meen of angry Men do accuſe them of much lit- 
tleneſs and infirmity, not only when they vex little 
Children, are angry and ſcold with filly Women, and 
think Dogs, and Horſes, and Aſſes worthy of their an- 
ger, and deſerving to be puniſhed (as Cteſiphon the Pan- 
cratiaſſes * who vouchſafed to kick the 
Aſs that hath kicked him firſt) but e- +»; e. bigger in 
ven in their Tyrannical ſlaughters, their all the Olym- 
low ſpiritneſs, which 1 * in their pick Games. 
bitterneſs, and their ſuffering, ſeen | 
in their very Actions, are but like to the bitings of 
Serpents, who when themſelves become burnt and 
full of pain, do violently thruſt the Venom that inflames 
them from themſelves, into them that hunt them. For as a 
great blow cauſes a great ſwelling in the Fleſh, ſo in the 
ſofteſt Souls (which are moſt liable to impreſſions) the 
provocation given them to hurt others (like a ſtroke on 
the Soul) doth make it to ſwell with anger, ſo much the 
more, by how much it is leſs able to abide the ſmart. 
For this cauſe it is that Women are more apt to be 
angry than Men are, and ſick Perſons, than the health- 
ful; and old men, than thoſe who are in their perfect 
Age and Strength, and Men in miſery, than ſich as 
proſper. For-the Covetous Man is moſt prone to be 
angry with his Steward, the Glutton with his Cook, 
the jealous Man with his Wife, the vain glorious Per- 


ſon with him that ſpeaks ill of him; but of all Men, 


there are none ſo exceedipgly diſpoſed to be angry, 
oy | ; * 28 


ing ill of Philip, exhorting one to flee, 
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as thoſe who are ambitious of Honour, and affect 


to carry on a Faction in a City, which (according to 


Pindar ) is but a ſplendid Vexation. In like manner 
from the great grief and ſuffering of the Soul (through 
weakneſs eſpecially) there atiſeth anger, which is not like 
the Nerves of the Soul (as one ſpake) but like the ſtraining 
and convulſive motions of it, when it does vehemently 
ſtir up it ſelf in its deſires and endeavours of revenge. 
Indeed evil Examples (whereof ! have recounted 
ſome) do afford us no pleaſing Speculations, but yet 
neceſſary ; but now from thoſe who have carried them- 
ſelves mildly and gently in theit Anger, I ſhall prefent 
you with moſt excellent ſayings, and beautiful Contem- 
plations, contemning ſuch as ſay, you have wronged the 
Man indeed, and fo let him bear it, and thus Stamp on his 
Neck, Tread him down in the Dirt ? and ſuch like pro- 
voking Speeches, whereby ſome do very unhandſomly 
tranſlate and remove anger from the women, to the 
mens apartment. For Fortitude, which in other reſpects 
agrees with Juſtice, ſeems only to diſagree in reſpect of 


mildneſs, as that which more properly belongs unto it. 


For it ſometimes befals even the worſer men, to bear 
rule over thoſe who are better than themſelves, but to 
Ere& a Trophy in the Soul againſt anger (which Hera- 
clitus faid, it was an hard thing to fight againſt, becauſe 
whatever that reſolves to have, it buys at no leſs a price 
than of the Soul it ſelf) is that which none but a great 
and victorious puiſſance is able to atchieve, ſince that a- 
lone can make decrees and reſolves, wherewith, as with 
Nerves and Tendons, to bind and curb the paſſions. 
Wherefore I always ſtrive to collect and read, not 
only the ſayings and deeds of Philoſophers, who (wiſe 
men ſay) had no Gall in them; but eſpecially thoſe of 
Kings and Tyrants, of which ſort was that of Antigo- 
nus to his Souldiers, who as ſome were reviling him near 
unto his Tent, ſuppoſing that he had not heard them, 
ſtretching his ſtaff out of the Tent, faid, What will you 
not ſtand ſome where further off, while you revile me? 
And that of Arcadian the Archive, who was ever fpeak- 


Til 
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Til be came there wheye none did Philip know. Alluding 


to Hom, 
And afterward by ſome accident, appear. Uiac, 


ing in Macedonia, Philip's Friends were of opi- Ax ſ 121. 
nion, that he ought not to be ſuffered; but be puniſhed : 
but Philip meeting with him, and ſpeaking courte- 
ouſly to him, and then ſending him gifts (and parti- 
cularly ſuch as were wont to be given to ſtrangers) he 
had him to learn for the time to come, what to ſpeak 
of him to the Grecians, and when all teſtified that the 
Man was become a great praiſer of Philip, even to ad- 
mirationz you ſee (ſaid he) I am a better Phyſician than 


you, And when he had been reproached at the Ohympit 


Solemnities; and ſome faid it was fit to make the Gre- 
cians to ſmart and rue it, for reviling Phr!lip, who had 
dealt well by them; What then (ſaid he) will they do, 
If I make them ſmart ? Thoſe things alſo, which Piſi- 
ratus did to Thra/amulus, and Porſena to Mutius, were 
bravely done, and ſo was that of Magas to Philemon; 
for having been by him expoſed to laughter in a Come 
dy on the publick Stage, in theſe words, d 
Magas, the King hath ſent ther Lefteys; O. 
Unbappy Mag as doth no Letters tnow. MAR 


And having taken him, as he was by a Tempeſt caſt on 
ſhore at Paretonium, he commanded a Souldier with his 
naked Sword only to touch his neck, and fo go fairly 
away, and then having ſent to him a Ball and Cockals, 
as to a Child that wanted Underſtanding, he diſmiſſed 
him. Ptolomy jeering a Grammarian tor his want of 
Learnirfg, askt him, who was the Father of Peleus ; 
I will anſwer you (quoth he) it you will tell me firſt, 
who was the Father of Zagus. This Jeer gave the King 
a rub for the obſcurity of his Birth; whereat all were 
moved with indignation,, as a thing not to be endured : 
but (faid Ptolomy) if it be not fit for a King to be jeer- 
ed, then no more 1s it fit for him to jeer others, But. ex- 
ander was more ſevere than he is in his carriage toypards 
Caliſthenes and Clitus. W herefore Porus, being takem cap- 
tive by him, deſired him to uſe him like a King; and when 

Alex ander 
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Alexander asked if he deſired no more, he anſwered, 
in ſaying like a King, 1 have compriſed all things. And 
hence it is that they call the King of the Gods Meili- 
chius (mild and courteous) and the Athenians, I think, 
call him Maimactes, but the Office of puniſhing they 
aſcribe to the Furies, and evil Genii, never giving it the 
—_ of Divine or Heavenly. As therefore one ſaid 
of Philip, when he raiſed the City of Olyntbus, but he 
is not able to build ſuch another City; ſo may it be ſaid 
to anger, Thou canſt overthrow, and deſtroy, and cut 
down ; but to reſtore, to ſpare, to ſave, and to bear 
with, is the work of gentleneſs and moderation ; of a 
Camillus, a Motellus, an Ariſtides, and a Socrates ; but 
to ſtrike the ſting into one, and to bite, is the part of 
Piſmires and Flyes, | eres 

And truly, while I well conſider revenge; I find 
that the way which Anger takes for it, proves for the 
molt part ineffectual, as being ſpent in biting the Lips, 
gnaſhing the Teeth, vain Aſſaults and Railings, full of 
filly Threats; and then it acts like Children in a race, 
who, for want of governing themſelves, tumble down 
before they come to the Goal, towards which they 
make ridiculous haſte ; whence that Rbodian ſaid not a- 
miſs to the Servant of the Roman General, who ſpake 
loudly and fiercely to him; 7 matter not much what thou 
ſayeſt, but what 'this your Maſter in ſilence thinks, And 
Sophocles having armed Neoptolemus and Eurypylus, gave 
an high-commendation of them when he ſaid 


Each boldly charg d, but nere revil'd bis Foe, 


Some indeed of the Barbarians, do poyſon their Swords ; 
but true valour has no need of cholor, as being dipt 
in reaſon; but Anger and Fumes are weak and eaſily 
broken. Wherefore the Lacedemonians are wont by 
the ſounding of Pipes to take off the edge of Anger 
from their Soldiers, when they fight; and before they 
go to Battel, to Sacrifice to the Muſes, that they might 
have the ſteady uſe of their reaſon, and when they have 
put their Enemies to flight, they purſue them not, but 


ſound a retreat to their mind; which like _ a 
ort 
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ſhort Dagger, is eaſily to be managed and recovered. 
But Anger makes ſlaughter of thouſands, before it can 
think it ſelf avenged, as it did of Cyrus and Pelopidas 
the Theban. 

Agathocles, being reviled by ſome whom he beſieged, 
bare it with mildneſs; and when one faid to him, G 
Potter, whence wilt thou have to pay thy Mercenary Soldi- 
ers? he anſwered, with Laughter, from your City, if 
[ can take it. And when ſome one from the Wall de- 
rided Antipbonus for his deformity, he anſwered, 7 bad 
thought I bad been of an bandſom countenance, and when he 
had taken the City, he ſold thoſe for Slaves who had 
ſcoffed at him, proteſting, that if they reviled him ſo 
again, he would call them to account before their Ma- 
ſters. 

But I obſerve that Hunters and Orators, are wont 
to be much foiled by Anger. Ariſtotle reports that the 
friends of Satyrus, when he was to plead a Cauſe, would 
ſtop his Ears with Wax, that ſo he might not confound 
the Matter through Anger at the Revilings and Re- 
proaches of his Enemies. Do not we our ſelves of- 
rentimes come ſhort of puniſhing an offending Servant, 
who runs away from us, being terrified by our threat- 
ning words? That therefore which Nurſes fay to 


little Children, Do not cry, and thou ſhalt hade it, may 


not unfitly be applied to our mind when angry, be not 
haſty, neither ſpeak too loud, nor be too urgent, and 
ſo what you deſire, will be ſooner and better accom- 
pliſned. For a Father, when he ſees his Son going a- 
bout to cleave or cut ſomething with an Hatchet, takes 
himſelf the Hatchet, and doth it for him; ſo one ta- 
king the work of Revenge out of the hand of Anger, 
doth himſelf, without danger or hurt, yea, with pro- 
fit alſo, inflict puniſhment on him that deſerves ir, and 
not on himſelf inſtead of him, as Anger oft-times doth. 
Now, whereas all Paſſions do ſtand in need of Diſci- 
pline (which by exerciſe may tame and ſubdue the 
unreaſonableneſs and ſtubbornneſs of them) there is 
none, which we have more need to be exerciſed about, 
in reference to Servants, than that of Anger; for 


neither 
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neither do we envy, nor fear them, nor have we any 
competition for honour with them; but we have fre- 
quent occaſions of being angry with them; which cau- 
ſes many offences and errors, by reaſon of that power 
which Maſters have; which being ſet (as it were) in a 
flippery place, and having none to withſtand ir, doth 
eaſily ſupplant us - For it is impoſſible for one to keep 
from off: ading in matter of paſſion, a power, which is 
accountable to none, unleſs he do inwardly reſtrain, 
and gird up that great power with gentleneſs, and can 


flight the often Speeches of his Wife and Friends, ac- 


culing him of remiſſneſs: And indeed I my ſelf have by 
nothing more, than ſuch Speeches been incenſed againſt 


my Servants, as if they were ſpoiled for want of 


beating; and truly it was late before | came to under- 
ſtand : F:y/t, That it was better, that Servants ſhould 
be ſomething the worſe by indulgence, than that one 
ſhould diſtort kimſelf through wrath and bitterneſs for 
the amendment of others; and then Secondly, obſerving 
that many by this very impunity have been brought to 
be aſhamed to be Wicked, and have taken the riſe 
and motive, of their change to Vertue, more from be- 
ing pardoned, than from being puniſhed ; and that 
they have obeyed ſome upon their nod only, peaceably, 
and more willingly, than they have done others with 
all their beating and ſcourging, I became perſwaded of 
this, That Reaſon was fitter to govern with, than An- 
ger: For it is not as the Poet ſaid, 


Where ever Fear is, there is Modeſty. 


But on the contrary it is in the modeſt, that that fear is 
bred, which produces Wiſdom and Reformation; where- 
as continual beating, and indeprecable, doth not make 
Men repent of doing evil, but only proje& how to car- 
ry the matter ſo, as not to be diſcovered, when they 
do it; and in the Third place, remembring always and 
conſidering with my ſelf, that neither he who taught 
us the art of ſhooting did forbid us ſhooting, but 
ſhooting amiſs, and that no more can it be any 
hinderance from puniſhing, to teach us how we 

| may 
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may do it ſeaſonably and moderately, with Benefit and 
Decency, I ſtrive to put away Anger, eſpecially by not 
denying the puniſhed, a Liberty to plead for themſelves, 
but granting them an hearing. For time gives a breath- 
ing ſpace unto paſhon, and a delay, which mitigates 
and diſſolves it; and a man's Judgment in the mean 
while finds out both a becoming manner, and a propor- 
tionable meaſure of puniſhing: And moreover hereby, 
he that is puniſhed hath not any pretence left him to object 
againſt the correction given him, when he's puniſhed, 
not out of Anger, but being firſt himſelf convinced of 
his fault, and (which would be a greater reflection) by 
this means the Servant ſhall not ſeem to ſpeak more juſſ 
things than his Maſter. 

As therefore Phocion, after the death of Alexander, 
to hinder the Athenians from riſing too foon, or be- 
lieving it too haſtily, ſaid, O Athentans, if he be dead 
to day, he will be ſo to morrow, and on the next day 
after that: In like manner do I judge one ought to ſug- 
geſt to himſelf, who through Anger is making haſt to 
puniſh, if it be true to day, that he hath thus wronged 
thee, it will be true to morrow, and on the next day 
alſo. Nor will there any inconvenience follow, upon 
the deferring of his puniſhment for a while ; but it he 
be puniſht all in haſt, he will even after ſeem to have 
been innocent; as it hath oftentimes fallen out here- 
tofore. For which of us all is ſo cruel, as to torment 
or ſcourge a Servant, becauſe five or ten days before, 
he burnt the Meat, or overturned the Table, or did 
not ſoon enough what he was bidden ? And yet truly it 
it is for ſuch things as theſe, while they are freſh and 
newly done, that we are ſo diſordered, becoming 
cruel and implacable ; for as bodies through a Miſt, ſo 
ations through anger, ſeem greater than they are. 
Wherefore we ought ſpeedily to recal ſuch conſidera- 
tions as theſe are to our mind; and being unqueſtio- 
nably out of paſſion, if then to a pure and compoſed 
Reaſon, the deed do appear to be wicked, we oughr 
to animadvert, and not defer any longer, nor forbear 
to puniſh it, as thoſe do to eat their Food, who _ 
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loſt their appetite. For there is nothing to which we 
can more juſtly impute men's puniſhing others in their 
anger, than to their not puniſhing them, when their 
anger is over, but growing remiſs, and doing like lazy 
Marriners,who in fair weather keep loitering within the 
Haven, and then, when the Wind blows ſtrong, put 
to Sea, though not without evident danger, for we like- 
wiſe condemning the remiſſneſs and overcalmneſs of 
our Reaſon in puniſhing, make haſte to do it, while our 
Guter is up, and puſhes us forward, like a dangerous 
ind. 2 | 
He that uſeth Food, doth it to gratifie his hunger, 
which is natural; but he that inflicts puniſhment ſhould 
do it without cither hungering or thirſting after it, not 
needing Anger, like Sawce, toquicken, or whet him on 
to puniſh; but when he is fartheſt off from deſiring it, 
bringing his Reaſon to do it as a thing moſt neceſlary, 
And though Ariſtotle report that in his time Servants 
in Tyrrbenia were wont to be ſcourged, while the Mu- 
ſick played; yet they, who puniſh others, onght not 
to be carried on with a deſire of puniſhing, as of a thing 
they delighted and took pleaſure in; nor to rejoyce 
when they puniſh, and then repent of it when they 
have done; whereof the firſt is ſavage; the laſt wo- 
maniſh ; but without either ſorrow or pleaſure, to in- 
flict juſt puniſhment, when Reafon is free to/ judge, 
and ſo leave no pretence for Anger to intermeddle. 
But this perhaps may ſeem to be, not a cure of Anger, 
bur only a thruſting by, an avoiding of ſuch Miſcarri- 
ages as ſome Men fall into, when they are Angry; yet 
the ſwelling of the Spleen being aſſwaged abates the 
Feayer, though it be but a ſymptom of it, as Hieroni- 
mus tells us. But conſidering well the original and 
pcoduQtion of Anger it ſelf, | obſerved that divers 
Men fell into Anger for different cauſes; and yet all 
of them, probably, out of an opinion of their be- 
ing deſpiſed and neglected; and therefore he that 
would aſſiſt thoſe who deſire to avoid being angry, muſt 
perſwade them to think, that there was nothing of 
negle& or daring in the action, and to impute it rather 
Mn to 
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to folly or neceſſity, or diſorder of Mind, or the miſ- 


adventure of thoſe that did it; Thus Sophocles in Antigone, 
— O King, 


The beſt reſolved Mind, in miſery 
Can't keep it's ground, but ſuffers extaſy. 


And fo Agamemnon aſcribing the taking away of Bri- 
ſets unto Ate, Adds, Hom, Il. 7 9. 138. 


Since J ſo fooliſh was as thee to wrong, 
PI pleaſe thee now, and give thee ſplendid gifts. 


For ſupplication is an act of one, who is far from 
contemning, and when he that hath done an injury ap- 
pears ſubmiſs, he thereby removes all ſuſpicion of neg- 
lect. But he that is moved to Anger muſt not expect 
or wait for ſuch a ſubmiſſion : but rather aſſume that of 
Diogenes, to himſelf; who, when one ſaid to him, they 
deride thee, O Diogenes, made anſwer, but I am not de- 
rided, and not think himſelf contemned, but rather 
himſelf contemn that man that offends him, as one aCt- 
ing out of weakneſs or error, raſhneſs or carelcſneſs, 
rudeneſs or dotage, or childiſnneſs. But we mult bear 
with all thoſe of our own Family, and our Friends here- 
in; for they do not contemn nor neglect us, as if we 
were impotent or ſloathful, and fo could not or would 
not puniſh an affront ; but by reaſon of our moderation 
or good will towards them, ſome becauſe we are gentle, 
others becauſe we are loving towards them. But now 
alas! out of a ſurmiſe that we are contemned, we not 
only become exaſperated againſt our Wives, our Ser- 
vants and Friends; but we fall out alſo with Inn-keepers 
and Mariners, and Oſtlers (and thoſe too oftentimes when 
they are in drink) aad all out of a ſuſpicion that they 
deſpiſe us. Yea we quarrel with Dogs, becauſe they 
bark at us, and Aſſes, if they chance to ruſh againſt us; 
like him who was going to beat a driver of Aſſes, but 
when he cried out I am an Athenian, fell to beating the 
Aſle, ſaying, I hope thou art not an Athenian too, and fo 
accoſted him with many a Baſtinado. And truly ſelf- 
love eſpecially, and ee together with luxury _ 
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effeminacy, do breed in us long and frequent fits of An- 
ger ; which by little and little are gathered together 
into our Souls, like a ſwarm of Bees and Waſps. 
Wherfore there is nothing more conducing to a gentle 
behaviour towards ones Wife and Family, and Friends, 


than the liking of a plain and ſimple diet, for him that 


can content himſelf with ſuch as is ſet before him, and 
ſtands not in need of many and ſuperfluous viands, like 
him in the Poet. | 


ho neither too much longs for BoyPd nor Roaſt, 
But likes his Meat, what way ſoever dreſt. 


But he that never drinks unleſs he have Snow by him; 
nor can eat Bread if it be bought in the Market; nor 
taſte Victuals out of a mean or Earthern Veſſel; nor 
fleep on a Bed, unleſs it be ſwoll'd and puffed up with 
Feathers like to the Sea, when it's heaved up from the 
bottom ; but with Cudgels and Blows, with running, 
calling, and ſweating doth haſten his Servitors, that 
wait at Table, with that hurry, as if they were ſent 
for Cataplaſms for ſome inflamed and painful Ulcer, he 
being ſlave to a weak, moroſe, and diſcontentful diet, 
doth (as it were by a continual Cough, or many buffet- 
ings) breed in himſelf, before he is aware, an ulcerous 
and defluxive diſpoſition unto Anger. And therefore 
the Body is to be brought by the uſe of a ſpare Diet, 
to content it ſelf with ordinary fare, and ſo be made 
ſufficient for it ſelf, For they who need but few things, are 
not liable to Anger by being diſappointed of many, and 
it is no hard matter, being firſt contented in point of Diet, 
to treat the Company in ſilence; and not by being an- 
gry at every thing, and of a faſtidions and querulous Ap- 
petite, to entertain. themſelves and their Friends wirh 
the moſt unpleaſant diſh of all, which is Anger, and fo 


Then Supper nought can more unpleaſant be. 


When the Servants are beaten, and the Wife railed 
at, becauſe ſome 1s burnt, or ſmoaked, or not falt e- 
nough, or becauſe the Bread is too cold. Arteſilaas en- 
tertaining his Friends and ſome Strangers alſo, at a 9 
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the Supper was ſet on the Board, but there wanted 
Bread, the Servants having (it ſeems) neglected to buy 
any. Now on ſuch an occaſion, which of us would not 
have rent the very Walls with out-cries ? but he ſmiling, 
ſaid only, what a fine thing it is to have a Caterer that 
is a wiſe Man? Alſo Socrates taking Euthydemus from 
the Wraſtling-houſe home with him to Supper, his Wife 
Xantippe came to him in a pelting chaff, reviling him, 
and in concluſion overthrew the Table. W hereupon 
Euthydemus aroſe up and went his way, being very 
much troubled at what had happened, But ſaid Socrates 
to him, did not an Hen at your Houſe the other day 
come flying and do the like, and yet I was not troubled 
at it. For Friends are to be entertained with complai- 
ſance, chearfulneſs and familiarity ; not by knitting 
Brows, nor by ſtriking horrour and trembling into 
thoſe that ſerve, | 
We mult alſo accuſtom our ſelves to the uſe of any 
Cups indifferently, and not to uſe this rather than that, 
as ſome are wont out of Many, to fingle ſome one lit- 
tle Cup (as they ſay Marius uſed to do) or elle a great 
one, and to drink out of none but that, and fo it is with 
them, for Oyl-glaſſes and Bruſhes, affecting one above 
all the reſt, and when any of theſe chance to be broken 
or loſt, then they take it hainonſly, and puniſh ſeverely 
thoſe that did it. And therefore he that 1s prone to 
be angry ſhould reſtrain from ſuch things as are rare 
and curiouſly wrought, ſuch as Cups and Seals, and pre- 
clous- ſtones: for fuch things being loſt, do put a Man 
into diforder more than cheap and ordinary things are 
apt to do. Wherefore when Nero was making an eight 
quare Tent, a wonderful Spectacle for coſt and beauty: 
thou haſt proved thy ſelf (ſaid Seneca to him) to be a 
poor Man; for if you chance to loſe this, you cannot 
tell where to get ſuch another; and indeed it ſo fell 
out, that the Ship ſinking, this Tent was loft with it. 
But Nero remembring the words of Seneca, bare the 


loſs of it with a greater moderation. 


But this facility in other matters doth make a Man facile 
and gentle towards his Servants, and if towards Servants, 
ten doubtleſs towards Friends and Subjects alſo. 

3 We 
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We ſee alſo that new bought Servants enquire con- 
cerning him that bought them, not whether he be Su- 
perſtitious or envious, but whether he be an angry Man 
or no, and that univerſally neither Men can indure their 
Wives, though chaſte; nor Women their Husbands, 
though kind, if they be angry withal; nor friends the 
converſation of one another; and ſo neither Wedlock, 
nor Friendſhip with Anger are to be endured. Bur if 
Anger be away, even Drunkenneſs it ſelf is counted a 
light matter with them, and eaſily diſpenſed with, For 
Bacchus his Cane is a ſufficient Chaſtiſer of a drunken 
Man ; if the addition of Anger do not make the Wine 
of Lycus and a Choreus (as Bacchus was called, from re- 
laxing the cares of the Mind, and diſpoſing Men to 
dancing) to become an Omeſtes or Menoles, cruel and 
furious. And madneſs it ſelf, if it be alone, is cured 
by Hellebore ; but if it be found in complication with 
Anger, it furniſhes matter for Tragedies and diſmal 
Stories. | | 

Neither ought any, fo much as in their Playing and 
Jeſting, to give way to their Anger, for it turns good 
will into hatred ; nor when they are difputing, for it 
turns a deſire of knowing Truth into a love of Conten- 
tion; nor when they fit in Judgment, for it adds vio- 
lence to authority; nor when they are teaching, for it 
dulls the Learner, and breeds in him an hatred of all 
Learning; nor if they be in Proſperity, for it increaſes 
Envy; nor it in Adverſity, for it makes them to be un- 
pitied, while they are moroſs, and fall foul on thoſe who 
commiſerate them, as Priamus did. Illiad. g. verſe 339. 


Be gone, y' upbraiding Scoundrels, ha'nt Yat home 
i nough, that to help bare my grief ye come? 


Whereas compliance doth remedy ſome things, put 
an Ornainent upon others, and ſweeten others; but it 
wholly overcomes and aboliſhes all Anger and Moroſity, 
by a gentle behaviour. As may be ſeen in that ex- 
cellent Example of Euchde, who when his Bro- 
ther, upon a falling out betwixt them, had ſaid, let 
me periſh if I be not avenged of you, replied, and let * 

per 
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periſh if I do not perſwade you into a better Mind; and 
by ſo ſaying, he ſtraightway diverted him from his pur- 
poſe, and changed his Mind, And Polemon, being re- 
viied by one that loved precious Stones well, and was 
even ſick of the love of coſtly Signets, anſwered no- 
thing, but minded one of the Signets which the Man 
wore about him, and looked wiſely upon it, as deſirous 
to diſcern its Worth and Excellency, Whereat the 
Man being pleaſed, faid, not fo, O Polemon, hut look 
upon It in the Sun. ſhine, and it will appear much better 
to you. And Ariſtippus, when there happened to be a 
falling out between him and Eſchines, and one faid to 
him, O Ariſtippus, what is now become of the Friendſhip 
that was between you two? anſwered, it is aſleep, but I 
will go and awaken it; and then coming to Eſchines, he 
ſaid ro him, What ? doſt thou take me to be ſo utterly 
wretched and incurable, as not to be worth thy Admonition ? 
No wonder (ſaid Eſchines ) if thou by nature ſo excelling 
me in every thing, didſt here alſo diſcern before me, what 
was right and fitting to be done, 


A Woman's, nay a little Child's ſoft band, 
With gentle ſtroaking eaſilier doth command, 
And make tbe briſtling Boar to couch and fall, 
Than any boiſterous Wraſtler of them all, 


But we that can tame wild Beaſts, and make them gen- 
tle, carrying young Wolves, and the W helps of Lions 
in our Arms, doin a fit of Anger caſt our own Chil- 
dren, Friends and Companions out of our Embraces, let- 
ing looſe our wrath like a wild Beaſt, upon our Servants 
and Fellow-Citizens, extenuating, yea honeſting it by 
the ſpecious name of Zeal againſt Wickedneſs, wherein 
we do amiſs, but 1 ſuppoſe, when we call one of the o- 
ther Paſſions, and Diſeaſes of the Soul Providence, a- 
nother Liberality, another Piety, we cannot ſo acquit 
and clear our ſelves of any of them. And truly as Zena 
ſaid, that the Seed was a mixture, and drawn from 
all the Powers of the Soul: In like manner An- 
zer ſeems to be a kind of Univerſal Seed extract- 
ec from all the Paſſions ; for it's taken from Grief and 
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Pleaſure, and Infolency, and then from Envy it hath 
the evil property of rejoycing at others adverſity, and 
is worſe than murther it ſelf, for it doth not ſtrive to 
tree it ſelf from ſuffering, but to bring miſchief to it 
ſelf, if it may thereby but do another Man an evil turn: 
And it hath the moſt odious kind of deſire imbred 
- it, 2s being a deſire of grieving and hurting ano- 
cher. 
Wherefore, when we go to the Houſes of Drunkards, 
we may hear the Minſtrels play ing betimes in the Morn- 
ing, and behold there (as one faid) the very dirt of 
Wine, and certain ſcattered fragments of Garlands, Ser- 
vants drunk at the Door, and the marks and effects of 
angry and ſurly Men may be read in the Faces, brands 
and fetters of the Servants; But Lamentation is the on- 
iy Muſician, that always, like a Screech Owl, alights 
and ſits on the roof of an angry Man, while within the 
Stewards are beaten, and the Maid-Servants torment» 
ed; ſo that the Spectators in the midſt of their mirth 
and delights, cannot but pity thoſe ſad Effects of Anger. 
And truly even thoſe, who out of a real hatred of 
wickedneſs, do often happen to be ſurprized with An- 
ger, muſt abate the Exceſs and Vehemency of it, to- 
gether with overmuch credulity about thoſe with whom 
they do converſe, tor of all other Cauſes this doth moſt 
increaſe. Anger, when one proves to be wicked, whom 
we took for a good Man; and when one who we thought 
had loved us, falls into ſome difference and chiding 
with us. | 
As for my own Diſpoſition, thou knoweſt very wel 
with how ſtrong Inclinations It is carried to ſhew kind- 
neſs to Men, and to confide in them; and therefore 
(like thoſe, who miſſing their ſtep, tread on the empty 
Air) when I do moſt of all truſt to Mens love, and as 
it were prop my ſelf up with it, I do then moſt of all 
miſcarry, and finding my ſelf diſappointed am troubled 
at it, and truly I have not hitherto been able to free 
my {elf from this great propenſity that is in me, 
and forwardneſs in my love, but againſt credulity, 
perhaps 1 can make uſe of Plato's age a 
idle: 


A 
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Bridle : For he ſaid, he ſo commended Helicon the 
Mathematician, as knowing him to be a Creature by 
nature very mutable, and that he had a jealouſie even of 
thoſe who had been well Educated in the City ; leſt, 
being Men, and the off- ſpring of men, they ſhould in 
ſomething or other diſcover the Infirmity of their Na- 
ture. But when Sophocles ſaid, that for the moſt part 


Thieves pranks do but betray them to be Men. 


He ſeems to have been too ſevere upon us, overmuch 
trampling on and diſparaging us; and yet truly this 
moroſity in cenſuring and over propenſity to accuſe us, 
doth ſerve to render us moderate in our Anger, for 
that which is ſuddain and above our Expectation, doth 
caſt us into a kind of Extaſie. But we ought (as Pane- 
tus ſomewhere ſaid) to imitate Anaxagoras, and as he 
ſaid upon the Death of his Son, I knew before that I had 
begotten but a mortal Man So ſhould every one of us 
with like words, entertain by way of Epiphonema, ſuch 
offences as ſtir up to Anger; I knew that when I bought 
my Servant, I did not buy a wiſe Man; I knew that I 
did not get a friend that had no Paſſions ; I knew that 
I had a Wife that was but a Woman. Bur if every one 


would always ſay that of Plato to himſelf, but am not I 


(perhaps) ſuch an one my ſelf, and turn his Reaſon 
from abroad to look into himſelf, and put an awe upon 
his Reprehenſion of others; he would not make ſo much 
uſe of his hatred of Evil, in being angry with, or re- 
roving other Men, when he ſees himſelf to ſtand in 
need of ſuch indulgence. But now every one of us, 
when he is angry and puniſhing, can bring the words 
of Ariſtides and of Cato, do not Steal, do not Lye, and 
why are ye ſo ſtoathful? (and that which is moſt truly 
hameful of all) we do in our Anger reprove others for 
being angry; and what was done amiſs through Anger, 
we puniſh in our Paſſion, therein not acting like Phy- 
iiclans, who Purge bitter Choller with a bitter Pill, but 
more encreaſing and exaſperating the Diſeaſe, which 
e pretend to Cure. ; | 
While therefore 1 am thus reaſoning with my ſelf, 1 

g E 4 endea ; 
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endeavour alſo to abate ſomething of my curioſity; be- 
cauſe for any one over curiouſly to enquire and pry in- 
ro every thing, and to make a publick Bulinels of every 
Employment of a Servant, every Action of a Friend, 
every little carriage of a Son, every whiſpering of a 
Wife, it caufes great and long and daily fits of Anger, 
vihereof the product and iſſue is a Peeviſh and moroſe 
diſpolition, Wherefore (according to Euripides) God 
puts his Hands to things of greateſt moment, but leaves 
leſſer matters to be governed by Fortune. But truly ! 
think a prudent Man ought not to permit any thing at 
all to truſt to Fortune, nor to neglect any thing, but to 
truſt and commit ſome things to his Wite, ſome things 
to his Servants, and ſome things to his Friends (as a 
Prince to certain Vice-gerents and Perſons accountable, 
and Adminiſtrators) while himſelf is imploying his 
Reaſon about ſuch Matters as are moſt proper for him, 
and of greateſt concernment. 

For as ſmall Letters hurt the Sight; ſodo ſmall mat- 
ters him that is too much intent upon them; they vex 
and ſtir up Anger, which begets an evil habit in him in 
reference to greater Affaits. But above all the reſt, I 
looked on that of Empedocles as a divine thing, vix. to 
faſt or abſtain from evil. And I commended alſo thoſe 
Vows and Profeſſions made in Prayers, as things neither 
indecent in themſelves, nor unbecoming the ſtudy of 
Wiſdom and Philoſophy, viz. For a whole years time 
ro abſtain from Venery and Wine, ſerving God with 
Temperance all the while; or elſe again, for a certain 
time to abſtain from lying, minding and watching over 
our ſelves (and that with all diligent endeavour, at leaſt 
in our jeſtiug and merry Diſcourte) that we ſpeak no- 
thing but hat is true. Then I confor med my Soul to 
theſe Vows (ſuppoſing it would be no leſs acceptable to 
God than theirs, who to vowed) and ſet my felt firſt, to 
obſervea fe Sacred Days alſo, wherein 1 would abſtain 
from beuig angry, as it were from being drunk or from 
drinking Wine (as devout!y. as if L were obſerving the Ne- 
phalia or Meliſponda, wherein neither feaſting nor drinking 
of Wine was permirted Jand then making trial of * 
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by little and little for a Month or two, I by this means 
in tract of time made ſome good progreſs and advance 
unto further patience in bearing Evils, diligently obſer- 
ving and keeping my felt courteous in Language and 
Behaviour, free from Anger, and pure from all wicked 
words and abſurd actions, and from paſſion, which for 
a little (and that no grateful) pleaſure, brings forth 
great perturbations and ſhameful repentance after ir. 
Whence experience, not without ſome divine aſſiſtance 
hath, I ſuppoſe, made ir evident that that was a very 
true judgement and aſſertion, viz, Tbat this courteous, 
gentle and benign diſpoſition and behaviour is not ſo accepta- 
ble, ſo obliging, and ſo delightful to any of thoſe with whom 
they converſe, as it is to thoſe that have it. | 


Of Baſhfulneſs. 
Tranſlated from the Greek, by Thomas Hoy, Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxtord. 


Ome Plants there are, in their own Nature wild and 
barren,and hurtful to Seed and Garden Sets, which 
yer, among able Husbandmen, paſs for infallible Signs of 
a rich and promiſing Soil: In like manner,ſome Paſſions 
of the Mind, not good in themſelves, yer ſerve as firſt 
Shoots and Promiſes of a towardly Diſpoſition. Among 
theſe | rank Baſhfulneſs, the Subject of our preſent Diſ- 
cour ſe, no ill Sign indeed; but theCauſe The Baſhfvl and Im- 
and Occaſion ot a great deal of Harm. pudent ſub ict equal- 
For the Baſhful oftentimes run into 1y to Vice. 
che ſameEnormities as the molt harden'd and impudent, 
with this Difference only, that the for mer feel a regret 
tor ſuch Miſcar riages, but the latter take a Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction therein. The Graceleſs Perſon is without 
Senſe of Grief for the greateſt Baſeneſs, and the Beſhtul 
is in Diſtreſs for che leaſt appearance of it: For Beſh- 
fulnels is only Modeſty in the Exceſs ; and may aptly 
enough be defined, A Confuſion or De- 
cfedneſs of Spirit, diſcoverd in ſuitable Definition of 51e. 
Charactets on the Face For as that %,. 
Grief which caſts down the Eyes, is Ka ge 
termed Dejc@edneſs, ſo that kind 
3 Modeſty, which cannot look another in the 


Face 


— — 
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Face, they call Baſhfulneſs. The Orator ſpeaking of 2 
ſhameleſs Fellow, ſaid, He carried Harlots not Virgins in 
his Eyes © {playing with the Original Word Wen, which 
is uſed to ſ1gnifie a Virgin, or the Pupil of the Eye: ] yet 
on the other hand, the ſheepiſhly Baſhful betrays no le 
the Effeminacy and Impotency of his Mind in his Looks, 
palliating that Weakneſs, which expoſes him to the 
Mercy of Impudence, with the ſpecious Name of Mo- 
deſty. Cato indeed was wont to ſay, of young Per- 
ſons, he had a greater Opinion of ſuch as were ſubject 
to colour, than thoſe that look'd pale; teaching us 
thereby to look with greater Apprehenſions on the 
heinouſneſs of an Action, than the Reprimand which 
might happily follow; and to be more afraid of the 
Suſpicion of doing an ill Thing, than the Danger of it. 
However, to be meek and Chicken-hearted, ſo as not to 
be able to away with an ill Look, or hard Word from 
another, is equally to be avoided ; becauſe many Men 
have been deterred from generous Undertakings,no leſs 
for fear of Calumny and Detraction, than the Danger 
or Difficulty of ſach attempts. Therefore care is to be 
taken, not to baulk or depreſs the Weakneſs in one 
Caſe, nor to abett or countenance invincible Impudence 
in the other, ſuch as is reported of Anaxarchus. 
Whoſe Dog- like Carriage and Effrontery, 
Diſpiſing Infamy, out-fac'd Diſgrace. 
A convenient Meen between both is rather to be endea- 
voured after, by repreſſing the over Impudent, and 
animating the roo meek Temper. 
But this kind of Cure, as it is diffi- 
Cautions in the cult, ſo is the reſtraining ſuch Ex- 
2 this Imper- ceſſes not without Danger: For as 
, a Gardiner in ſtubbing up ſome wild 
or uſeleſs Buſhes, makes ar them careleſly with his 
Spade, or burns them off the Ground; but in dreſſing 
3 Vine, or gratting an Apple, or pruning an Olive, 
carries his Hand with the greateſt warineſs and delibe- 
ration, that he may not unluckily injure the Tree: So 
a Philoſopher, in removing Envy, that uſeleſs and un- 
tractable Plant, or Covetouſneſs, or immoderate * of 
| Plea- 
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pleaſure, may cut deep ſafely, and make a large Scar; 
but if he be to apply his Diſcourſe to ſome more ſenſi- 
ple or delicate Part, ſuch as the reſtraining exceſs of Baſh- 
fulneſs, it lies upon him to be very careful not to cut off, 
or eradicate Modeſty with the contrary Vice. For we 
muſt not ſo far extirpate all Baſhfulneſs in Youth, as to 
leave them careleſs or impudent. But as thoſe that pull 
down private Houſes adjoyning to the Temples of the 
Gods, prop up ſuch Parts as are contingnous to them 
ſo in undermining Baſhfulneſs, due regard is to be had 
to adjacent Modeſty,Good Nature and Humanity. And 
yet theſe are the very Names wherewith ſuch an one is 
apt to flatter himſelf, and upon which he values himſelf 
mightily, that he is only good Natured, and Courte- 
ous, and Civil; not Obſtinate and Inexorable. The 
Stoicks therefore, in their Diſcourſes of Modeſty, diſtin- 
eviſh all along betwixt that and Baſhfulneſs, leaving not 
o much as Ambiguity of Terms for a Pre- ; 

tence to the Vice. However, asking their Hr. 
good leave, we ſhall make bold to uſe ſuch Words in- 
differently in either Senſe z or rather following the 
Example of Homer, whoſe Authority we have for it. 


Much barm oft-times to Modeſty befalls, 
Macb good oft-times —— 


And it was not done amiſs of him to make mention of 
the hurtfulneſs of it firſt; becauſe Modeſty, till redu- 
ced to a juſt Meen, cannot be ſaid to be uſeful or good. 

In the firſt place therefore the modeſt (or Baſhful) 
Man muſt be perſwaded and ſatisfied, that That Di- 
{temper of the Mind is prejudicial to him, and that no- 
thing which is ſo can be eligible. And withal, he muſt 
be cautious how he ſuffers himſelf to be cajoll'd and led 
by the Noſe with the Titles of Courteous or ſociable in 
Exchange for thoſe of grave, great and juſt, Nor like 
Pegaſus in Euripides, 


Who when the Hero mounted on bis Back, | 
Was ſeen to fail beneath the noble Weight, ay N 


Muſt 
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Muſt he ſcruple to appear hard or ungentle to ſuch ag 
make their Addreſſes to him? It is recorded of Bochorjs 
King of Egypt, a Man of a very cruel Nature, That the 
Goddeſs1/zs ſent a kind of a Serpent (called Aſpis) which 
winding its ſelf about his Head, intercepted his Sight, 
and was a means co him of determiningCauſes according 

+ Ae x to Equity. But Baſhfulneſs happen- 
evdyDerrs. Ill effects ing upon ꝗ remiſs and ſpiritleſs. Tem- 
of it. pers, ſuffers them not co expreſs their 
Diſlike of any thing, or to argue againſt it; but per- 
verts many times the Sentence of Arbitrators,and ſtops 
the Mouths of skilful Pleaders, forcing them in ſome 
things to act and ſpeak much beſide their Inclination, 
and Contrary to their Conviction, And the leſs Senſe 
of Honour, or the worſe Principles any Man has enter- 
rained, the greater aſcendant has he over the modeſt 
Man, whom he forcibly brings to his own Terms by 
ſtrength of Impudence. Upon this Account it is, that 
Baſhfulneſs,a Place that lies low and acceſſible, can make 
no reſiſtance, and decline no Temptation, but is expos'd 
to the meaneſt Actions and vileſt of Vices. But above 
all, this is the worſt Guardian of raw and unexperien- 
ced Youth ; For, as Brutus ſaid, He ſeems to have had but an 
ill Education, that has not learnt to deny any thing : and no 
better Overſeer is it of the Marriage- 
Bed, or the -| Women's Apartment 
For as the Lady in Sophocles accuſes the Spark that had 
debauched her. 


Thy Tongue, thy flattering Tongue too ſoon prevailed. 


So this Vice, happening upon a Diſpoſition inclinable 
to Debauchery, prepares and opens the way, and leaves 
all things eaſie and acceſſible to ſuch as are ready to pre- 
fer their wicked Deſigns. Preſents and Treats are ir- 
reſiſtible Baits for common mercenary Creatures; but 
Importunity befriended with Baſhfulneſs on their ſide, 
has ſometimes undone the modeſteſt Women, I omit 
what lnconveniences this kind of Modeſty occaſions, | 
when it obliges Men to lend their Mony to ſuch whoſe 


Credit is blown upon in the World; or to give Bail 5 
thoſe 
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thoſe they dare not truſt 5 we do this, 'tis true, with 
an ill will, and in our Heart reflect »,, - Pas 
upon that Old Saying, Be Bail, and pay yſve mes agg 
for't, yet cannot make uſe of it in Inſtances of ſome 
our Practice. _ 1 
How many this Fault has ruined, 1585 
it is no eaſie thing to recount. Creon in the Play, tells 
Medeca excellently well, | 


*T 1s better now to brave thy direſt Hate, 
Than curſe a fooliſh Eaſineſs too late. 


Yet afterwards being wrought upon to grant her but 
one day longer, tuined himſelf and Family by it. For the 
ſame reaſon ſome ſuſpecting Deſigns out againſt their 
Life, have neglected to provide for their Safety. Thus 
Dio could not be ignorant of the Treachery of Callippus, 
yet thought it unfit to entertain ſuch Thoughts of his 
pretended Friend and Gueſt, So again Antipater, theson 
of Caſſander, having entertained Demetrius at Supper, 
and being engaged by him for the next Night, becauſe 
he was unwilling to diſtruſt one who had truſted him, 
went and had is 1hioat cut after Supper. Polyſperc bon 
had promiſed Caſſander for an hundred Talents to mur- 
ther Hercules, the Son of Alexander by Baſine; upon 
this, he invites him to ſup, but the young Man having 
ſome Suſpicion of the thing, pretends himſelf indifpoſed; 
Polyſphercbon coming to him; Sir, ſays he, above all things 
ndeavour, after your Father's Courteous Behaviour, and ob- 
liging way to his Friends, unleſs you would hade us think, 
you look not upon us as ſuch! The young Man, out of mere 
Modeſty was prevailed upon to go,and was ſtrangled as 
he ſat at Meat. It was not therefore (as ſome will have 
us believe) infignificant or ridiculous, but on the con- 
trary very wiſe Advice, which Heſiod gives, 


Welcome a Friend, but never call thy Foe, 


Be not mealy-moutb'd in refuſing him that you are 
fatisfy'd has a Picque againſt you; and let it be no In- 
ducement to truſt him, becauſe he has confided in you. 
For if you invite, you muſt expect to be invited again, 
and ſome time or other your Entertainment will he 


repaid 
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repaid you, if Baſhfulneſs have once ſoftned, or turned 
the Edge of that Diffidence which ought to be your 
Guard, ; 
To the end A that we may 
get the better of this Imperfection, 
nh — =P which is the Cauſe of ſo many Evils, 
eft things, we muſt make our firſt Attempts (as 
our Cuſtom is in other things) upon 
Matters of no great Difficulty : As, if one drink to you 
after you have taken what is ſufficient, be not ſo fooliſh- 
ly modeſt to do violence to your Nature, but rather 
A venture to; paſs the Glaſs, Another, 
it may be, would tempt you to -|- Ha- 
ard; be not over - perſwaded into a Compliance, for 
fear of being the Subject of their Drollery; but replywith 
Xenophon heretofore, when Laſus, the Son of Hermiones, 
called him Coward, becauſe he refuſed to play at Dice; 
Yes, ſaid he, I confeſs my ſelf the greateſt Coward in the 
World, for I dare not do an ill thing. Again, you have light 
upon an impertinent Talker, that ſticks npon you like 
a Bur, to the Diſappointment of your important Occa- 
ſions; deal freely with him, break off the Diſcourſe, and 
purſue your Buſineſs. Theſe kind of Repulſes, whereby 
our Reſolution and Aſſurance is exerciſed in Matters of 
leſs moment, will accuſtom us to it by degrees in grea- 
ter Occaſions. And here it will be but ſeaſonable to give 
you a Paſſage, as it is recorded of Demoſthenes, Having 
one time perſwaded the Atheniains to ſend Succors to 
Harpalus, and themſelves to engage in a War againſt 
Alexander, it happened that Phixenus, Alexander's Ad- 
miral,unexpectedly arrived on their Coaſt, which put- 
ting the People into a ſuddain Conſternation; De- 
moſthenes cry'd out, How would they endure the SUN, who 
are not able to look againſt a CANDLE? Or how would 
you comport your ſelt in weightier Concerns, while 
your Prince or the People had an awe over you, if you 
Athy e Cannot refuſe a Glaſs of Wine, or 
* turn off an impertinent A Talk, 
but ſuffer the Eternal Trifler to be troubleſome to you, 
without telling him, Another time, good Sir, at preſent 
Iam in baſt, Beſides all this, the Exerciſing ſuch a 
„ 5 Reſolution 
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Reſolution is of great uſe in praiſing others. If one 
of my Friends Muſick play lewdly ; or a Comedi- 
an he has hired at a great rate, Murder a piece of 
Menander in the Acting: I think it no +», relle 
Moroſen eſs or Ill- breeding, to fit ſilent- _ 
ly all the while, without ſervilely joyning in the common 
Applauſes contrary to my Judgment. For it you ſcruple 
to deal openly with him in theſe Caſes, what would you 
do, ſhould he repeat to you an inſipid Compoſition of 
his own, or ſubmit to your Reviſal a ridiculous Orati- 
on? You would be ſo diſingeniouſly modeſt to give him, 
Incouragement,and enter your ſelf into the Liſt of com- 
mon Paraſites and Flatterers But how then can you di- 
rect him imparrtially in the greateſt Adminiſtrations of 
his Life,now be free with him where he fails in any Du- 
ties of his Truſt or Marriage, or neglects the Offices in- 
cumbent on him, as a Member of the Community? I 
muſt confeſs, cannot by any means approve of the Re- 
ply Pericles made to one that tempted him to give half 
Evidence upon Oath,and his Anſwer was 
tis, That as far as the Altar, he was wholly at 
is Service; becauſe methinks the Complement cloſes 
too much with his Propoſal, and approaches too near 
conſenting to it: But he that has arrived thus far, not 
to commend any thing againſt his Judgment, or applaud 
n ill Voice, or ſeem pleaſed with undecent Scurrilities; 
ſuch an one will never ſuffer things to come to that 
ſſue, that his Reſolution or Integrity ſhall be attemp- 
ted, or any one ſhall dare to move the Queſtion to him, 
Swear on my ſide, give falſe Evidence, or bring in an 


Mixer Ts Bot. 
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After the ſame manner we may learn to 
refuſe ſuch as come to borrow confiderable How to deal 


Joms of us, if we have uſed to deny in Vith thoſe that 
Wieſe little Matters, Archelaus King of Ma- 


come to bor- 


row. 
don, as he fate at Supper, one of his Re- 


tiaue, that had no Pretenſions to his Favour, begged 


ot him a Golden Cup; but the King commanded a 


Waiter to give it immediately to Euripides For 
jou, Sir, ſaid he, are fit indeed to ask any thing, but to 
| receive 
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receive nothing; and He [Euripides] deſerves to receive, 
though be takes not the Confidence to ak. Wiſely reſerving 
his gracious Favour to the Diſpoſal of his own Judg- 
ment, and not ſuffering it to be wrought upon by too 
much Modeſty. Yet we oftentimes, when the Honeſty, 
Nearneſs and Neceſſities of our Friends and Relations 
are not Motives ſufficient to prevail with us to their 
Relief; can give profuſely to Impudence and Importu- 
nity, not out of any Willingneſs to beſtow our Money 
ſo ill, but merely for want of Confidence and Reſoluti- 
on to deny: This was the Caſe of Antigonus the Elder; 
being wearied out with the Importunity of Bias, Give, 
ſaid he to his Servants, One Talent to Bias, becauſe it 
muſt be ſo, Yet at other times he was as expert at en- 
countring ſuch Addreſſes as any Prince, and diſmiſſed 
them with as remarkable Anſwers. Thus a certain Cy- 
nic, one day begging of him a Groat ; he made anſwer: 
That is not for a Prince to give; and the poor Man re- 
plying, then beſtom a Talent; he repartee'd briskly, Nor 
that for a Cynic to receive. Diogenes went about begging 
to all the Statues 75 the vader = 200 vs Anſwer to 
: 2 ome that admired at his Fancy in it, 
— 2 by 2 was, He was practiſing bow to bear a 
where the Statues of Repulſe 5, but indeed it chiefly lies up- 
famous Men were on us to exerciſe our ſelves in ſmal- 
placed. er Matters, to refuſe an unreaſonable 
Requeſt; that we may be able on greater Occaſions, to 
he aſſiſting to ſech as have real need, and deſerve not a 
enial: For, as Demoſthenes rightly obſerves, He that 
runs out bis preſent Money in unneceſſary Expences, will 
never lay up for the future, though be [bould be furniſhed a- 
gain. And it amounts to our Diſgrace, if we want 
what is neceſſary or decent, and abound in Trifles and 
Fopperies. f 
us Folly of it in Vet Baſhfulneſi is not only a bad 
| ſome weighty con- Steward of our Eſtate, but even in 
cerns. weightier Concerns, yet refuſes to 
hearken to the wholſome Advice of Right Reaſon, 
Thus in a dangerous fit of Sickneſs, we ſend not to the 
ableſt Phyſician, for fear of giving offence to another 
of our Acquaintance. Or in taking Tutors and 
| | ; | | Goyernours 
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Governours for our Children, we make choice of ſuch 


as obtrude themſelves upon us, not ſuch as are bet- 


ter qualified for that Service. Or in our Law-Suits, we 
regard not to retain Counſel Learned in the Law, be- 
cauſe we mult gratifie one that calls himſelf our Friend, 
or give opportunity to a young Relation to ſhew him 
ſelf in the World; Nay, laſtly, you ſhall find ſome 
that bear the name of Philoſophers, who call themſelves 
Epicureans or Stoics, not out of Choice, or upon the 
leaſt Conviction ; but meecrly to oblige their Friends 
or Acquaintance, who have taken Advan- | 
tage of their Modeſty, ſince then the caſe . How to be 
is ſo with us, we ought to prepare and ex- Nemedicd. 
exerciſe our ſelves in things that we daily e read 
meet with, and of courſe ; not ſo much as %a ll. 
indulging that fooliſh Weakneſs in the . 
Choice of a Barber or“ Painter; or lodg- | 
ing in a paultry Inn, when better Accommodation is 
to be had, to oblige the Landlord, who has cringed to 
us: But if it be meerly to break our ſelves of ſuch Fol- 
lies, in, thoſe Caſes ſtill make ule of the beſt, though 
the Difference be but inconſiderable. As the Pythagori- 
ans are ſtri& in obſerving not to croſs their Right Knee 
with the Left: or to aſe an Even Number for an Odd: 
but in all other things lived like the reſt of the World: 
We mult obſerve alſo when we celebrate a Sacrifice, or 
keep a Wedding, or make a publick Entertainment, to 
deny our ſelves ſo far, as not to invite any that have 
heen extreamly complaiſant to us, or that put them- 
ſelves upon us, before ſuch as are known for their 
good Humour, or whoſe Converſation is like to prove 
beneficial. For he that has accuſtomed himſelt thus 
far, will not only be proof againſt, but ſhall not fo 
much as be tempted in greater Inſtances. And thus 
N may ſuffice to have ſaid concerning exerciſing our 
elves. Fo | 2 

My firſt uſe of what has been ſaid, is to ob- Ine paffiont 
ſerve that all Paſnions and Diſtempers of the liabletothoſe 
Mind are ſtill accompanied with thoſe very coker? ney, 
Evils; by their Means we hope to avoid. 3 

4 a r * | Thus 
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Thus Diſgrace purſues Ambition; Pain and Indiſpoſi- 
tion, Senſuality; Softneſs and Effeminacy are fretted 
with Troubles; Contentiouſneſs with Diſappointment 
and Defeats. But this is no where ſo conſpicuous, as 
in Baſhfulneſs, which endeavouring to avoid the Smoak, 
throws it ſelf into the Fire. Such Men wanting Con- 
fidence to withſtand thoſe that put them upon unjuſt 
practices, oftentimes run themſelves into unexpected 
Prœmunire; and for fear of a private Rebuke, incur 
more publick Diſgrace : Not having the heart to deny 
a Friend that comes to borrow, in ſhort time are re- 
duced to the {ame Extremity themſelves, and expoſed 
openly : So again, giving Security for others, they 
are conſtrained afterwards to hide their Heads, or rub 
off and ſell the Town. Many have been ſo unreaſonably 
weak in this particular, as to accept of difadvantagious 
Propoſals of Marriage, and upon ſecond thoughts, have 
been forced to bring themſcives off with an errant Lye. 
One made this Obſervation of the People of 4/za, That 
they were all Slaves to one Man, meerly becauſe they 
could not pronounce that Syllable, No ; but he ſpake 
only in raillery, But now the Baſhful Man, though he 
be not able to ſay one Word, let him but turn aſide, 
or look another way, as if he minded not, and he may 
decline many ungrateful and unreaſonable Offices. Eu- 
ripides was wont to ſay, Silence was an Anſwer to 4 wiſe 
Man; but we ſeem to have greater occaſion for it in 
our Dealings with Fools and unreaſonable Perſons ; for 
Men of Breeding and Senſe will be ſatisfied with Reaſon 
and fair Words. Upon this account we ſhould be al- 
ways provided with ſome notable Sayings, and choice 
Apothegms of famous and excellent Men; ſuch as that 
of Phocion to Antipater : You are deceived, Sir, if you 
would have me your Friend, and expect I ſhould play 
the Flatterer. And that of his to the Athenians, when 
they called upon him to come in for his Share to de- 
| fray the Expences of the Wale; I am 
Ey 4ogry. - aſhamed (ſaid he, pointing to Callicles 
his Creditor) to contribute towards your 

Follies, and have not wherewithal to ſatisfie bis juſt 


— 
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Expectations. For (as Thycydides ſays) tis an ill thing 
to be aſhamed of ones Poverty, but much worſe not to 
make uſe of lawful endeavours to avoid it, But he that 
is ſo extreamly good Natured, that he cannot an{wer 
one that comes to borrow. 


Faith, Sir, at preſent I am wondrous poor. 
But gives him a promiſe to be better provided; 


The Wretch bas made himſelf a Slave to Shame, 
And drags a tireſom, though an unſetn Chain. 


Perſeus being to accommodate a Friend with a Summ of 
Money, paid it publickly in the Market, and made the 
Conditions before a Banquire, remembring it may be 
that of Heſiod; | . 5 

Too great caution 


Seem not thy Brother's Honeſty to doubt, cannot be uſed in di- 
Yet ſmiling call a Witneſs to bis Hand, ſpoling ot our Money. 


But when the other asked him, And why theſe Niceties 
and Forms of Law among Friends? His anſwer was, By 
all means, that we may continue ſv, and I never trouble the 
Law to recover it. For many out of Bafhfulneſs, not ta- 
king care to have good Security at firſt, have been for- 
ced afterwards to break with their Friends, and have 
recourſe to Law for their Money. Again, Plato wri- 
ting by Helicon Cyzicenus to Dionyſius, takes occaſion 
from the Honeſty ard Moderation of the Bearer, to 
give him an advantagious Character: but withal, in the 
Poſtſcript tells him, Yet this I write of a Man, who, as 
ſuch, is by Nature ſubject to change. NXenocrates, though 
a Man of rigid Morals, was prevailed upon by this kind 
of Modeſty, to recommend to Polyſperchon a Perſon, as 
it proved in the end, not fo accompliſhed as he was re- 
puted. For when the Macedonian in Compliment bid 
him call for whatever he wanted; he preſently deſired 
2 Talent of Silver; Polyſpercbon' ordered it according- 
ly to be paid him, but diſpatch'd away Letters im- 
mediately to Xenocyates, willing him for the future 
to be better acquainted with thoſe. he recom- 
mended. Now all this came to paſs through Xe- 
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nocrates's Ignorance of his Man; but we oftentimes 
give Teſtimonials, and ſquander away our Money to ad- 
vance ſuch, as we are very well ſatisfied have no Qua- 
lification or Deſert to recommend them, and this too 
with the Forfeiture of our Reputation, and without that 
Pleaſure Men have to pretend, that are profuſe upon 
Whores and Flatterers ; but all the while in an Agony, 
and ſtruggling with that Impudence which does Vio- 
lence to our Reaſon. Whereas, if at any time that Verſe 
can never be more properly uſed: _ 
I know the dreadful conſequence, and fear. 
Than when ſuch Perſons are at a Man to Forſwear him- 
felf, or give a wrong Sentence, or Vote for an Vnjuſt 
Bill, or laſtly to be bound for one that will never be 
able to pay the Debt. 25 23 
Dans All Paſſions of the Mans hare te. 
| pre'- pentance ſtil] purſuing them cloſely; 
4 d but it overtakes this bf Baſhfulneſs in 
the very Act. For we give with re- 
gret, and we are in Confuſion, while we bear falſe Wit- 
neſs : Our Reputation is queſtioned when we engage 
for others, and when we fail, we are 
WL 2 condemned by all Men. From this 
Offices. Pepe Imperfection: alſo it proceeds, that 
many things are impoſed upon us, not 
in our power to perform; as to recommend ſuch a 
Man to Court, or to carry up an Addreſs to the Prince; 
becauſe we dare not, or at leaſt, we will not confeſs, 
we are unknown to the Prince; or that another has 
more of his Ear. Thns Lyſander, being in Diſgrace at 
Court, yet for his great Services, thought to preſerve 
ſomething of his former Eſteem with Ageſilaus, made 
no Scruple to diſmiſs his Creatures, directing them to 
ſuch as were more powerful with the King. For it 1s 
no Diſgrace not to be able to do every thing; but to 
andertake, or pretend to what you are not made for, 
is not only ſhameful, but extreamly troubleſome and 
vexatious. | LC 
But to proceed to another Head, we muſt perform 
all reafonable and good Offices to thoſe that RW 
them, 


1 
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them, without conſtraint, chearfully and readily: But 
where any thing prejudicial or unhandſome is required 
of us, we ought to remember the Story that is related 
of Zeno Meeting a young Man of his Acquaintance 
that dunk away under a Wall, as if he would not be 
ſeen, and having learnt from him, that he withdrew 
from a Friend that importuned him to perjure himſelf; 
Ii/hat (replyed he)-you Novice! that diſſolute Fellow was 
not afraid to attempt you in an unjuſt thing, and dare not 
you ſtand him where you have Fuſtice on your ſide? For 
he that firſt ſtarted that Doctrine, That Knavery was 
the beſk defence againſt a Knave, was but an ill Teacher, 
adviſing us to commir Wickedneſs to ſecure our ſelves. 
But for ſuch as preſume upon our Modeſty, to keep 
them off with their own Weapons, and not gratifie 
their unreaſonable Impudence with an eaſie Compliance, 
is but juſt and good, and the Duty of every honeſt Man, 
Neither is it an hard Matter to put off ſome mean and 
ordinary People, which will be apt to prove 
troubleſom to you in that Nature. Some — _ 
ſhifc them off with a Jeſt, or a ſmart Re- 7,6 
partee; as Theocritus being ask'd in the © 
Bagnio to lend his Napkins, by two Perſons, whereof 
one was a Stranger to him, and t'other a notorious Fer 
lon ; he made anſwer : Tou, Sir, I know not well enough, 
and you 1 know too well, And Iyſimache, 
the Prieſteſs of Minerva Polias, in A- dk be- 
tbens, when the Muletters, that brought che Turclar Bess 
the Proviſion for the Feſtival, deſired ty of che City. 
her to make them drink; No, ſaid ſhe, 
for it may grow into a. Cuſtom, So again, Antiganus, 
when a Captain's Son, a young fluttering Bully, but a 
great Coward, petitioned to ſucceed in his Father's place: 
Sir, ſaid he, it is my way to reward my Souldiers for their 
Valour, not their Parentage, But if he that is importu- 
nate with us prove a Maa of great Honour or Intereſt 
(and ſuch Perſons are not ealily 
anſwered with Excuſes, when they , Great Perſons 

- ow to be put 

come for our Vote in the Senate, ,F 

or judicial Caſes) at ſuch à time, 7 
1 SHE perhaps 
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perhaps it will be neither eaſie nor neceſſary to be- 
have our {elves to them, as Cato did to- 
Kr e. wards Catulus. Catulus, a Perſon of the 
higheſt Rank among the Romans, and at that 
time Cenſor, waiting on Cato, then Treaſurer, on be- 
half of a F riend, whom he had fined; after he had uſed 
a great deal of Importunity to no purpoſe, yet would 
not be denied; Cato, who grew out of Patience, told 
him, It would be an unſeemly Sight to have the Cenſor 
dragged hence by my Officers, Catulus at this went away 
out of Countenance, and very Angry. The Anſwers 
of Ageſilaus and 7 bemiſtocles, have in them much more 
of Candor and Equity. Apeſi zlaus being perſwaded by 
his Father to give Sentence contrary to Law: No, ſays 
he, J have heen always taught by you to be obſervant of the 
Laws, and I ſhall endeavour to obey you at this time, by 
doing nothing contrary to them, And Themiſtocles, when 
Simonides tempred him to commit a piece of Injuſtice; 
Ton would be no good Poet, replied he, ſhould you break 
the received Laws and Rules of Verſe ; and ſhould J con- 
ſent to do otherwiſe than what is Juſt and 
; Ts mods wk Kight, ſhould make no better Magiſtrate. 
Alen dures. for it is not the Diſproportion between 
the Neck and the Body of a Viol, as Plato obſerves, that 
Cities make War upon one another, and Friends are 
ſer at variance to their utter Ruin and Deſtruction; but 
the Violation of the Law of Nations, and the Breach of 
the Rights of Society: Yet there are a ſort of Men. that 
can be very curious and critical in their Songs and 
Verſes, and Letters, yet would not perſwade others 
to neglect that Juſtice and Honeſty which all Men are 
obliged to obſerve in their Truſt and Actions. 
But theſe men are to be dealt with 
Men to be an- after the following manner. An Ora- 
8 NN tor perhaps preſſes you to ſhew him 
ances in the Favour in a Cauſe to be heard before 
World. vou; tell him you are ready to plea- 


ſure him, on condition he makes a S“. 
Leciſm i in the beginning of his Orarion, or be guilry of 


ſome barbarous N in his Nerration. Theſe 
T erms, 
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Terms, for ſhame, he will not accept; for ſome we 
ſee ſo Superſtitiouſly Accurate, as not to allow of two 
Vowels meeting one another, Again, you are moved 
by a Perſon of Quality to ſomething of ill Reputation, 


bid him come over the Market-place at 
full Noon dancing, or making Buffoon- 
like Grimaces; if he refuſe, queſtion 
him once more, whether he think it a more heinous 
Offence to make a Solæciſm, or a Grimace, than to per- 
vert the Intention of a Law, or to pe: jure one's ſelf, 
or to ſhew Favour to an ill Man, before one of known 
Integrity? MNicoſtratus the Argive, when Archidamus 
promiſed him a vaſt Summ of Money, and his Choice 
of the Spartan Ladies in Marriage, to deliver up the 
Town Cromnum into his Hands, returned him this An- 
ſwer: He could no longer believe bim deſcended from Her- 
cules; becauſe be traverſed the World to deſtroy Wicked 


agp la 
78 Tegrwnmey. 


Men, but Archidamus made it bis buſineſi to debauch thoſe 


that were Good. In like manner, if one that ſtands 
upon his Quality or Reputation, propoſes any thing 
diſnonourable to us, we muſt tell him freely, he acts 
not as becomes a Perſon of his Character in the World, 
But then for thoſe that are Subject to any particular 
Vice; you may enquire of the covetous Man, whether 
he would lend you a confiderable Summ without any 
other Security than your Word; deſire the proud Man 
to give you the upper hand; or the Ambitious, to quit 
his Pretentions to ſome Honour that lies fair for him. 
For to deal plainly, it is a ſhameful thing, that theſe 
Men ſhould ſhew ſo much Reſolution for, and be ſo en- 
tirely devoted to their vitions Habits, as not to be in 
the leaſt moved or wrought upon to depart from them : 
while we, who profeſs our ſelves Lovers of Juſtice and 
Honeſty, have not ſo much command of our ſelves, as 
not to give up and betray baſely the Cauſe of Vertue. 
They that would practice upon our Modeſty, it they 
do this out of deſire of Glory or Power, why ſhould 
we contract Diſgrace or Infamy to our ſelves, to ad- 
vance the Authority, or ſet off the Reputation of others? 
lixe thoſe who beſtow the EL wrongfully in Pub- 
„ ” : lick 
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lick Games, or betray their Truſt in Col- 
lecting the Poll; they confer indeed 
Gar lands and Honours upon other Men, 
but at the ſame time forfeit their own Reputation and 
good Word. But ſuppoſe it be matter of Intereſt only 
chat puts them upon it; why ſhould it not appear an 
unreaſonable piece of Service for us to forego our Re- . 
putation and Conſcience to no other purpoſe, than to 
fatisfic another Man's Avarice, or make his Coffers the 
heavier 2 After all, this I am afraid i is the grand Motive 
with moſt Men in ſuch Caſes, That they are conſcious 
they are uſed to be guilty, and ſuch things are not 
ſtrange to them ; as Men that are to take too large a 
Glaſs, raiſe an hundred Scrvples, and make as many 
Grimaces before they drink. 

This Weakneſs of the Mind may be compared to a 
Conſtitution of Body that can endure neither Heat nor 
Cold ; for good natured Men are preſently mollified 
and broken, by the Flatterics of ſuch as deſign upon 
their Weakneſs ; - and are concerned as ſoon, and in a 
bodily fear for the leaſt pretended diſcontent. We 
ought therefore to prepare and fortifie our ſelves againſt 
both Extreams, neither to be made a Prey to ſuch as 
pretend to alfrighten, or to cajole us. Thucydides is 
of Opinion, ſince there is a neceſſary Connexion between 
Envy and great Undertakings, That he conſults beſt for 
his own Glory, who aims at the higheſt pitch of Gran- 
deur and Envy. But for us, who eſteem it leſs difficul- 
ty to avoid the Envy of al] Men, than to eſcape the 
Cenſure of thoſe we live among; we ought to order 
Things fo, as rather to grapple with the unjuſt Hatred 
of evil Men, than to deſerve their juſt Accuſation, after 

AS we Dave ſerved their baſe £908 * 

vor to tuner auf ought to go armed againſt that dan- 
2 abuled gerous Praiſe ſuch Men are apt to fling 

upon us: Not fuftering our ſelves, 

like Swine, to be clawed and tickled, till having got the 
Advantage of us, they uſe us after their own Pleaſure. 
For they that reach out their Ears, or hearken to Flatte- 
rers,d ilfer very lictle from ſuch as ſtand fair and quiet be 
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be tripped up, excepting that, though both fall, yet the 
former with the greater Diſgrace. Theſe put up the 
Affronts, and forbear the Correction of wicked Men, to 
get the Reputation of good natured or merciful; or elſe 
are drawn into Quarrels and Impertinent Diſputes at 
the Inſtance of Flatterers, who hold them in hand all the 
while for the only Men of Judgment, the only Men not 
to be caught withFlattery,and call them the Mouths and 
Voices of the Company. Bion was wont to compare 
theſe Men to Pitchers, take them by the Ears, and you 
may move them as you pleaſe. Thus Alexinus the So- 
phiſter, having reported many ſcan- he 6nerv where. 
dalous Things in the Lyceum of Stil- in the Scholars of A. 
po the Megarenſiam; one preſent,in- iſtole us d todiſpute 
formed him that Stilpo always ſpake walking, from thence 
very honourably of him : Why truly, called Ferne 
ſays he, he is one of the moſt obliging and beſt of Men. But 
now Menedimus when it was told him that Aleximus 
often praiſed him; That may be (he replicd) but J al- 
ways talk againſt him. From whence we may infer, That 
he mult be an ill Man himſelf,who could praiſe ſuch an 
one, and whom a good Man had reaſon to ſpeak il] of. 
So wary was he of being caught by ſuch Baits, agreea- 
ble to that Precept of Hercules of Antiſthencus, who 
cautioned his Scholars not to be XN Me Vi 
thankful to ſuch as were uſed to praiſe e 9 
them. Thereby meaning no more Book entituled Ber- 
than that they ſhould be ſo far from cules, or de Prudemrii, 
being wheedled thereby, as not ſo mentioned bye i- 
much as return their Flatteries again. in his Lite, 
That of PIV AR was very appoſite, and enough 
to be ſaid in ſuch a Caſe; when one told him, 7 cry you 
tp among all MEM, and ſpeak to your Advantage an all 
OCCASIONS; And J, replied he, am always viry 
thankful in that I tale care you ſhall not tell a Lye. © 
| ſhall conclude with one general Rule, of Sove- 
rcign Uſe againſt all the Paſſions and Diſeaſes of the 
Mind, but particularly benefcial to ſuch as labour under 
8 l | the 
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the preſent Diſtemper, Baſhfulneſs, And it is this; 
whenever they have obſerved themſelves unawares, to 
| * have given way to this Weakneſs. 
A that they [tore up carefully ſuch Fail. 
ings in their Memory, and taking therein deep and 
lively Impreſſions of what Remorſe and Diſquiet they 
occalioned, beſtow much time in reflecting upon them, 
and keeping them freſh, For as Travellers that have 
got a dangerous Fall againſt ſuch a Stone, or Saylors 
Shipwrack'd upon a particular Promontory,keeping the 
Image of their Mistortune continually before them, ap. 
pear fearful and apprehenſive, not only at the ſame, 
but even the like, Dangers : So they that keep in mind 
thediſgraceful and prejudicial Effects of ſome particular 
Impertections of this kind, will ſoon be enabled to re- 
ſtrain themſelves 2a the like, and will not eaſily lip again 
on any Occaſion. | 


* 
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That Vertue may be taught. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Patrick of 
Ns the Charter- Houſe. | 


E N deliberate and diſpute variouſly concerning 
M Vertue, whether Prudence and Juſtice, and how 
to 0icler ones Life aright, can be taught. Are we then 
to admire the Works of Orators and Pilots, of ſuch as 
build Houſes and follow Husbandry, which are innumera- 
ble, and are good Men, only a Name, and to be diſcourſed 
of, juſt as we do of Centaurs, Gyants and the Cyclops ? 
And as for any vertuous Action that is ſincere and un- 
blamable, and Manners that are without any touch and 
mixture of bad Paſſions and Affections, that they are not 
to be found? But if Nature of its own accord ſhould pro- 
duce any thing good and excellent, ſo many things of a 


foreign Nature mix with it(jaſt as wild and impurePro- 


ductions with generous Fruit) that the good is ſcarce di- 
ſcernable. Men learn to Sing, Dance and Read and the 
Skill of Husbandry and good Horſemanſhip ; they learn 
how to put on their lower and their ppper ag 
| They 
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They have thoſe that teach them how to fill Wine, and 
to dreſs and cook their Meat; and none of theſe 
things can be done as they ought, unleſs they be in- 
ſtructed how to do them: And will ye ſay, O fooliſh 
Men ! that the Skill of ordering ones Life well (for the 
fake of which are all the reſt) is not to be taught, but 
to come of its own accord, without Reaſon and with- 
out Art? Why do we, by aſſerting thatVertue is not to be 
taught, make it a thing that does not at all exiſt? For 
it by its being learnt it is produced, he that hinders its 
being learnt, deſtroys it. And now. as Plato ſays, we 
never heard, that becauſe the Foot Cor Neck] of an 
Harp bore no due Meaſure and Proportion to the Body 
of it. therefote one Brother made War againſt another, 
nor that it put Friends at Variance, nor that Cities here- 
upon were at ſuch Enmity, that they did to one ano- 
ther, and ſuffered one from another the extreameſt In- 
juries e Nor can any one tell ns of a Sedition raiſed in 
a City, about the right acceating or pronouncing of a 
Word, as whether we are to read Telchinas | with the 
Accent upon the firſt or ſecond Syllable} nor that a 
difference aroſe in a Family betwixt Man and Wife, 
about the Woof and the Warp in Cloath, yet none 
will go about to Weave in a Loom, or to handle a 
Book or a Harp, unleſs he has firſt been taught, though 
no great Harm would follow if he did, but only the 
fear of making himſelf ridiculous (for as Heraclitus ſays, 
it's a piece of Diſcretion to conceal ones Ignorance) 
and yet he'preſumes himſelt able to order a. Family, a 
Wife, or a Commonwealth, and to govern. very well. 
Diogenes ſeeing a Youth devouring his Victuals too 
greedily, gave his Tutor a Box oth" Ear, and that deſer- 
vedly, as judging it the Fault of him that had not 
taught, not of him that had not learnt better Manners. 

And what? Is it necſſary to begin to learn from a Boy, 

how to eat and drink handſomly in Company (as A. 
riſtophanes expreſſes it, F 

Not to devour their Meat in haſte, nor giggle, 

Nor aukerdly their Feet acroſs to wriggle.) ) 
And yet think they are fit to enter into the Fellowſhip of 
= 
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a Family, City, married Eſtate, private Converſation, 
or publick Office, and to manage it without - Blame, 
without any previous Inſtruction concerning good Be: 
haviour in Converſation. 

When one asked Ari/tippus this 8 are you 
every where? He laught and ſaid, 1 throw away the Fare of 
the Water-man (whom loft imploy) if I am every where, 
And whycanſt not thou alſo anſwer, that the$alary given 
to Schoolmaſters is thrown away and loſt, it none are the 
better for their Diſcipline andInſtruction. But the con- 
trary is apparent for as Nurſes ſhape and form theBody 
of a Child with their Hands, ſo theſe Maſters, when the 
Nurſes have done with them, ſirſt receive them into their 
Charge, in order to the forming of their Manners, and 
directing their Steps into the firſt Tracts of Vertue : To 
which purpoſe, the Lacedemonian, that was asked what 
good he did to thoſe whom he inſtructed, anſwered well, 
1 make good and boneſt things pleaſant to Children, Thoſe 
Maſters alſo teach them to bend down their Heads [in 
Modeſty] as they go along, to touch Sawce Lor Pickle] 
with one Finger only, but Fiſh, Bread and Fleſh with two; 
thus to Scratch,and thus to tuck up their Garments.Now 
he that ſays, that the Art of Phyſic may be proper for a 
Tetter or a Whitlow, but not ro be made uſe of for a 
Pleuriſie, a Feaver, or a Phrenſie, what does he differ 
rom him that ſhould ſay, that it is fit there ſhould be 
Schools and Diſcourſes, and Precepts to teach trifling 
and childiſh things, but that all Skill in greater Matters, 
and more manly and perfect, comes from Uſe without 
Art, and from accidental Opportunity? For as he that 
ſnould ſay to one that never learnt to Row, that he 
ought to manage an Oar, would be ridiculous; ſo is he 
that gives leave for Men to be inſtructed in other Arts 
but not in Vertues: He ſeems to be quite contrary to 
„Thus 1 ſupply ſome the practice of the Scythians, who, as 
Words That wo here 1 png morn 3 

os . vants Eyes, to * gſiſt them in or 
on he their Adil xx but he, putting in Res- 
— ker ſon as an Eye, to ſerve only in- 
lage. feriour and miniſtring Arts, ny 
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it away from Vertue, Cas altogether unſerviceable. ] But 
the General Iphicrates, when Callias the Son of Cabrias 
asked him, hat art thou? Art thou an Archer or a Tar- 
geteer, a Trooper or a Foot - Souldier? anſwered well, 
am none of all theſe, but one that commands them 
all. He therefore would be ridiculous that ſhould ſay, 
that the skill of ſhooting in a Bow, of handling Arms, 
of throwing with a Sling, and of good Horſemanſhip 
might indeed be taught; but the Skill of Commanding 
and Leading an Army, came, as it happened, one knew 
aot how. And would not he be ſtill more ridiculous, 
who ſhall ſay, that Prudence only could not be taught, 
without which, all thoſe other Arts are uſeleſs and 
unprofitable 2 When ſhe is the Governeſs, ranking 
all things in due Place and Order, every thing is aſſign- 
ed to become uſeful ; for Inſtance, how ungraceful 


would a Feaſt be, though all concerned were skilful, 


and enough practiſed in Cookery, in dreſſing and ſer- 


ving up the Meat, and in filling the Wine as they ought, 


if all things were not well diſpoſed and ordered among 
thoſe that waited at the Table ? *** 
The Diſcourſe ſeems to be unfiniſhed. 


The Account ofithe Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
Lacedemonians, | 
Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. John Pulleyn, 
| of Trinity College in Cambridge. 
15 was a ſingular Inſtance of the Wiſdom of this 
Nation, in that they took the greateſt Care they 
could, by an early ſober Education, to inſtill into 
their Youth the Principles of Vertue and good Man- 
ners, that ſo by a conſtant Succeſſion of prudent and 
valiant Men, they might the better provide for the Ho- 
nour and Security of their State, and lay in the Minds of 
every one a ſolid and good Foundation of Love and 
Friendſhip, of Prudence and Knowledge, of Tempe- 
rance and Frugality, of Courage and Reſolution. And 
therefore their great Law-giver thought it neceſſary for 
the Ends of Government to inſtitute feveral diſtinct 
Societies and Conventions of the People 3 amongſt x 
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80 The Laws and Cuſtoms Vol, I. 
was that of their ſolemn and publick Living together at 
one Table, where their Cuſtom was to admit their Youth 
into the Converſation of their wiſe and elderly Men, 
that fo by daily Eating and Drinking with them, they 
might inſenſibly, as it were, be trained up to a right 
Knowledge of themſelves, to a juſt Submiſſion to their 
Superiors, and to the learning of whatever might conduce 
' to the Reputation of their Laws, and the Intereſt of 
their Country. For here they were taught all the 
wholſom Rules of Diſcipline ; and daily inſtructed how 
to demean themſelves trom the Example and PratFice of 
your Great Ones; and though they did not at this pub- 
lick Meeting confine themſelves to ſet and grave Di/- 
courſes concerning the Civil Government, but allowed 
themſelves a larger Freedom, by mingling ſometimes 
with their Politics, the eaſie and familiar Entertainments 
of Mirth and Satyr; yet this was ever done with the 
greateſt Modeſty and Diſcretion, not ſo much to expoſe 
the Perſon of any one, as to reprove the Fault he had 
committed. Whatever was tranſacted at theſe ſtated 
and common Feaſts was to be locked up in every ones 
Freaſt, with the greateſt Silence and Secreſie, inſomuch, 
as the Eldeſt amongſt them ar theſe Aſſemblies, point- 
ing to the Door,acquainted him who entred the Room, 
that nothing of what was done or ſpoken there, was to 
be talked of afterwards. © ! n 

At all theſe Publick Meetings they uſed a great deal 
of Moderation, they being deſigned only for Schools of 
Temperance and Modeſty, not for Luxury and Indecency, 
their chief Diſh and only Delicacy, being a ſort of Po- 
tage (called by them their Black Broth, and made of 
ſome little Pieces of Fleſh, with a ſmall quantity of 
Blood, Salt and Vinegar) and this the more Ancient a- 
mong them generally preferred to any fort of Meat 
whatſoever, as the more pleaſing Entertainment, and of 
a more ſubſtantial Nouriſnment. The younger fort 
contented themſelves with Fleſh and other ordinary 
Proviſions, without taſting of this Diſh, which was re- 
ſerved only for your Old Men. It is reported of Dionyſius 
the Sicilian Tyrant, that having heard of the Sarees 
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and Commendations of this Broth, hired a certain Cook 
of Lacedemon, who was throughly killed in the Make 
and Compoſition of it, to furniſh his Table every day 
with ſo great and curious a Dainty; and that he might 
have it in the greateſt Per fection, enjoy ned him to ſpare 
for no Coſt in the making it agreeable and pleaſant to 
his Palate; but it ſeems the End aniwered not the Pains 
he took in it; but after all his Care and Niceneſs, the 
King, as ſoon as He had taſted of it, found it both ful- 
ſom and nauſeous to his Stomach, and ſpitting it out 
with great Diſtaſte, as if He had taken down a Vomit, 
ſufficiently expreſſed his Diſapprobation of ir. But the 
Cook not diſcouraged at this Diſlike of his Maſter, told 
the Tyrant, that he humbly conceived the Reaſons of 
this Diſagreeableneſs to him was not in the Potage, but 
rather in Himſelf, who had not prepared his Body tor 
ſuch Food, according to the Laconic Mode and Cuſtom. 
For hard Labours, and long Exerciſes, and moderate 
Abſtinence (the beſt Preparatives to a good and heal- 
thy Appetite) and frequent Bathings in the River Eu- 
rotas, were the only Neceſlaries for a right Reliſh and 
Underſtanding of the Excellency of this Entertainment. 
"Tis true, their conſtant Diet was very mean and ſpa- 
ring; not what might pamper their Bodies, or make 
their Minds ſoft and delicate, but ſuch only as world' 
barely ſerve to ſupply the common Neceſſities of Va- 
ture, This they accuſtomed themſelves to, that ſo they 
might become ſober and gover nable, active and bold in 
the Defence of their Country; they accounting only 
ſuch Men ſerviceable to the State, who could beſt en- 
dure the Extreams of Hunger and of Cold, and with 
Chearfulneſs and Vigor run through all the Fatigues of 
Labour, and the Difficulties of Hardſhip. Thoſe who 
could faſt longeſt after a fender Meal, and with the 
leaſt Proviſion ſatisfie their Appetites, were eſteemed the 
moſt Frugal and Temperate, and moſt Sprightly and 
Healthful, the moſt Comely and well Proportioned : Va- 
ture, through ſuch aTemperance and Moderation of Diet, 
not ſuffering the Conſtitut ion to run out into an unweil- 
dy Bulk, or Greatneſs of Body (the uſual Conſequence of 
e ct Full 
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Full Tables, and too much Eaſe ) but rather rendring it 
thereby nervous and linewy,of a juſt and equal Growth, 
and conſolidating and knitting together all the ſeveral 
Parts and Members of it. A very little Drink did ſerve 
their Turn, who never drank , but when an extream 
Thirſt provoked them to it; for at all their common 
Entertainments they ſtudied the greateſt Meaſures of So- 
hriety, and took care they ſhould be deprived of all kinds 


of Compotations whatſoever ; and at Night when they 
returned Home, they went chearfully to their Sleep, 


without the Aſſiſtance of any Light to direct them to 
their Lodging ; that being prohibited them as an inde- 
cent thing, the better to accuſtom them to Travel in 
the Dark, without any Senſe of Fear or Apprehenſtons 
of Danger. 

They never applied their Minds to any kind of Lear- 
ning, further than what was neceſſary for uſe and ſervice, 


Nature indeed having made them more fit for the pur- 


poſes of War, than for the Improvements of Knowledge, 
And therefore for Speculative Sciences and Philoſophic 
Studies, they looked upon them as foreign to their Bu- 
ſineſs, and unſerviceable to their Ends of Living, and 
for this reaſon they would not tolerate them amongſt 
them, nor ſuffer the Profeſſors of them to live within 
their Government, They baniſhed them their Cities, 


as they did all ſorts of Strangers, eſteeming them as 


Things that did debaſe the true Worth and Excellency of 
Fertuc, which they made to conſiſt only in manly Acbi- 
ons, and generous Exerciſes, and not in vain Diſputa- 
tions and empty Notions. So that the whole of what 
their Youth was inſtructed in, was to learn Obedience 
to the Laws and Injunctions of their Governours, to 
endure with Patience the greateſt Labours; and where 
they could not conquer, to die Valiantly in the 


Field; For this reaſon likewiſe it was, that all Ae- 


chanic Arts and Trades, all vain and inſignificant Im- 
ployments, ſuch as regarded only Curio/ity or Pleaſure, 
were ſtrictly prohibited them, as things that would 
make them degenerate into Idleneſs and Covetouſneſs, 
would render them vain and effeminate, uſeleſs to them- 
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ſelves, and unſer viceable to the State: And on this ac- 
count it was, that they would never ſuffer any Scenes or 
Interludes, whether of Comedy or Tragedy to be ſet up 
among them, leſt there ſhould be any encouragement 
given to ſpeak, or act any thing that might ſavour of con- 
tempt, or contumely againſt their Laws and Govern- 
ment, it being cuſtomary for the Stage to aſſume an in- 
decent liberty of taxing the one with Faults, and the o- 
ther with Imperfections. 

As to their Apparel, they were as thinly clad, as 
they were diered, never exceeding one Garment, which 


they wore for the ſpace of a whole Year. And this they 


did the better to inure them to hardſhip, and to bear 
up againſt all the Injuries of the Weather, that ſo the 
extremities of Heat and Cold, ſhould have no influence 
at all upon their Conſtitutions. They were as regardleſs 
of their ſelves, as they were negligent of their Cloaths, 
denying themſelves (unleſs it were at ſome ſtated time 
of the Tear) the uſe of Ointments and Bathings to keep 
them clean and ſweet, as too expenſive, and ſigns of a 
too ſoft and delicate temper of Body, 

Their Youth as they were inſtructed and eat in pub- 
lick together, ſo at night they flept in diſtint Compa- 
nies, in one common Chamber, and on no other Beds 
but what was made of Reeds, which they had gathered 
out of the River Eurotas, near the Banks of which they 
grew. This was the only accommodation they had in 
Summer, but in Minter they mingled with the Reeds a 
certain ſoft and downy Thiſtle, having much more of 
heat and warmth in it, than the other. | | 

t was freely allowed them to place an ardent Affecti- 
on, upon thoſe whoſe excellent Endowments recom- 
mended them to the love and conſideration of any one; 
but chen this was always done with the greateſt innocen- 
cy and Modeſty, and every way becoming the ſtricteſt 
Rules and Meaſures of Vertue, it being accounted a 
baſe and diſhonourable paſſion in any one to love the 
Body and not the Mind, as thoſe did, who in their 
young, Men, preferred the Beauty of the one, 
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before the Excellency of the other, chaſt Thoughts and 
modeſt Diſcourſes were the uſual Entertainments of 
their Loves, and if any one was accuſed at any time, 
either of wanton Actions or impure Diſcourſe, it was e- 
ſteemed by all ſo Infamous a Thing, that the ſtains it 
left upon his Reputation, could never be wiped out du» 
ting his whole Life. 

So ſtrict and ſevere was the Education of their Youth, 
that whenever they were met with in the ſtreets, by 
your grave and elderly Perſons, they underwent a cloſe 
Examination; it being their Cuſtom to enquire of them 
upon what buſineſs, and whither they were going, and 
if they did not give them a direct and true anſwer to 
the queſtion demanded of them, but ſhamm'd them with 
ſome idle ſtory, or falſe pretence, they never eſcaped 


this they did to prevent their Youth from ſtealing a- 
broad upon any idle or bad deſign, that ſo the uneaſie 
Fears of meeting theſe grave Examiners, and the im- 
poſlibility of eſcaping Puniſhment upon their falſe Ac- 


kept within due compaſs, and do nothing that might 
entrench upon Truth, or offend againſt the Rules of 
Vertue. Nor was it expected only from their Superiors, 
co cenſure and admoniſh them upon any Miſcarriage or 


them under a ſevere Penalty ; for he who did not re- 
prove a Fault that was committed in his Preſence, and 
ſhewed not bis. juſt Reſentments of it by a Verbal Cor- 
rection, was adjudged equally culpable with the guilty, and 
obnoxious to the ſame Puniſhment. For they could not 
imagine that perſon had a ſerious regard for the Honour 
of their Laws, and the Reputation of their Government, 


ſee the leaſt corruption of good Manners in their Youth 
by which means they took away all occaſions of fondneſs, 
partiality, and indulgence in the Aged, and all Pre- 
ſumption, Irreverence and Diſobedience, and efpecial- 
ly alt impatiency of Reproof in the younger fort. For not 


1 endure the Heprebenſion of their Superiors im ſuch Cafes, 


was 
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without a rigorous Cenſure and ſharp Correction. And 


count and Repreſentations of Things, they might be 


Indecency. whatſoever, but it was ſtrictly required of 


who could careleſly paſs by any Immorality, and patiently - 
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was highly diſgraceful to them, and ever interpreted as an 
open Renuncration of their Authority, and a down-right 


oppoſing of the Juſtice of their Proceedings; beſides, 


when any were ſurprized in the Commiſſion of ſome 
notorious Offence, he was preſently ſentenced to walk 
round a certain Altay in the City, and publickly to ſhame 
himſelf by finging an ingenious Satyr (compoſed by him- 
ſelf) upon the Crime and Folly he had been guilty of, 
that ſo the puniſhment might be inflicted by the ſame 
Hand which had contracted rhe Guilt. 7 

Their Children were brought up in a {tric Obedience 
to their Parents, and taught from their Intancy to pay 
a profound Reverence to all their Dictates and Come 
mands, and no leſs were they enjoyned to ſhew an 
awful regard and obſervance to all the Superiors in Age 
and Authority: So as to riſe up before the boary Head; 
and to honour the face of th: Old Man, to give him the 
way when they met him in the Streets, and to ſtand tilt 
and remain filent till he was paſſed by; inſomuch as it 
was indulged them, as a peculiar Privilege due to their 
Age and Wiſdom, not only to have a paternal Autho- 
rity over their own Children, Servants and Eſtate; but 
over their Neighbours too, as if they were a part of 
their own Family and Propriety ; that ſo in general; 
there might be a mutual Care, and an united Intereſt, 
zealouſly carried on betwixt them for the private good 
of every one in particular, as well as for the publick good 
of the Communities they lived in. By this means they 
never wanted Faithful Counſellors to Aſſiſt with good 
Advice in all their concerns, nor hearty Friends to pro- 
ſecute each others Intereſt as it were their own : by 
this means they never wanted careful Tutors and Guardiĩ- 
ans for their Youth, who were always at hand to ad moniſſi 


and inſtruct them in the ſolid Principles of Vertue. No 


one durſt ſhew himſelf refractory to their Inſtructions, 
nor at the leaſt murmur at their Reprehenſions, inſomuch, 
that when ever any of their Youth had been puniſhed by 
them, for ſome ill that had been done; and a' com- 


Platnt thereupon made by them to their Parents, of the 


ſeverity they had fuffered, hoping for ſome little relief 
8 . 
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from their Indulgence and Affection, it was accounted 
highly diſhonourable in them, not to add to their Py- 
niſhment, by a freſh correction for the Folly and Inju- 
ſtice of their complaint, For by the common Intereſt of 
Diſcipline, and that great care that every one were ob- 
liged to take in the Education of their Youth, they had a 
firm truſt and aſſurance in one another, that they never 
would enjnyn their Children the performance of any thing 
that was in the leaſt unneceſſary or unbecoming them; 
Though it might ſeem very ſtrange and unaccounta- 
ble in this wiſe Nation, that any thing which had the 
leaſt ſemblance of Baſeneſs or Diſhoneſty ſhould be uni- 
verſally approved, commended and encouraged by their 
Laws, yet fo it was in the Caſe of Theft, whereby their 
young Children were allowed to Steal certain things, as 
particularly the Fruit of their Orchards, or their Meſſes 
at their Feaſts; but then this was not done to encourage 
them to the deſires of Avarice and Injuſtice, but to 
ſharpen their Wits, and to make them crafty and ſub- 
tle, and to train them up in all forts of wiles and cun- 


ning, watchfulneſs and circumſpection, whereby they 


were rendred more apt to ſerve them in their Wars, 
which was upon the matter the whole profeſſion of this 
Commonwealth, and if at any time they were taken in the 
Act of Stealing, they were moſt certainly puniſhed with 
Rods, and the penance of Faſting ; not becauſe they e- 
ſteem'd the StealthCriminal,but becauſe they wanted skill 
and cunning in the Management and Concealing of it. 
They ſpent a great part of their Studies in Poetry and 
Muſick, which raiſed their Minds above the ordinary 
level, and by a kind of Artificial Enthuſiaſm inſpired 
them with generous Heats and Reſolutions for Action. 
Their Compoſitions conſiſting only of very grave and 
moral Subjects, were eaſie and natural, in a plain dreſs, 
and without any Paint or Ornament, containing nothing 
elſe but the juſt commendations of thoſe great Perſona- 
ges, whoſe ſingular Wiſdom and Vertue had made their 
Lives famous and exemplary, and whoſe Courage in 
defence of their Country, had made their Deaths 
honoyrable and happy. Nor were the Valiant and 
8 | Vertuons 
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Vertuous only the Subject of theſe Songs, but the [bet- 
ter to. make Men ſenſible of what rewards and honour 
are due to the Memory of ſuch, they made invectives 
in them, upon thoſe who were ſignally vicious and 
Cowards, as Men who died with as much contempt as 
they had lived with infamy : They generally concluded 
their Poem with a ſolemn Profeſſion of what they would 
be, boaſting of their progreſs in Vertue, agreeable to 
the Abilities of Nature, and the expectations of their 
Age, AT all their publick Feſtivals theſe Songs were 
a great part of their entertainment; where there were 
three Companies of Singers, repreſenting the three ſe- 
veral Ages of Nature, The Old Men made up the firſt 
Chorus, "whoſe buſineſs was to preſent what they had 
been after this manner. 


That active Courage youthful Blood contains, 
Did once with equal vigour warm our Veins. 


To which the Chorus, conſiſting of young Men only,thus 
anſwers, 


Valiant and bold we are, let who will try - 
Who dare accept our Challenge, ſoon ſhall die, 


The third, which were of young Children, replied to 
them in this manner. 


Thoſe Seeds which Nature in our Breaſt did ſow, 
Shall ſoon to generous Fruits of Vertue grow: 
Then all thoſe valiant Deeds which you relate 
We will excel and ſcorn to imitate. 


They made uſe of a peculiar Meaſure in their Songs, 
when their Armies were in their march towards an E- 
nemy, which being ſung in a full Quire to their Flutes, 
ſeemed proper to excite in them a generous courage 
and contempt of death. Lycurgus was the firſt who 
brought this War-like Muſick into the Field, that ſo 
he might moderate and ſoften the Rage and Fury of 
their Minds in an engagement, by ſolemn muſical Mea- 
ſures; and that their Valour (which ſhould be no 
boiſtrous and unruly thing) might always be under 

"SIP 3 the 
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The Government of their Reaſon and not of paſſion. To 
This end it was always their Cuſtom before the Fight to 
Sacrifice to the uſes, that they might behaye them- 
ſelves with as much good Conduct as with Courage, and 
do ſuch Actions as were worthy of Memory, and which 
might challenge the Applauſes and Commendations of 
every one: And indeed ſo great an Eſteem and Vene- 
ration had they for the Gravity and Simplicity of their 
ancient Muſick, that no one was allowed to recede in the 
leaſt from the eſtabliſhed Rules and Meaſures of it, in- 


ſomuch as Ephori, upon complaint made to them, laid 


a ſeyere mulct upon Terpander (a Muſician of Brea note 
and eminency for his incomparable Skill and Excellency 
in play ing upon the Harp, and who, as he had ever pro- 
feſſed a great Veneration for Antiquity, ſo ever teſtifi- 
ed by his Elogiums commendation, the Eſteem he al- 
ways had of Vertuous and Heroic Actions) and depriv- 
ing him of his Harp, and (as a peculiar puniſhment) ex- 
P-ſing it to the Cenſure of the People, by fixing it upon 
a Nail, becauſe he had added one ſtring more to his 
Inſtrument, than was the uſual and ſtated: number, though 
done with no other defign and advantage than to vary 
the ſound, and to make it more uſeful and pleaſant, 
that Muſick was ever accounted among, them the beſt, 
which was moſt grave, ſimple and natural. And for 
this Reaſon too, when Timotheus in their CarntanFeaſts, 


Which were inſtitured in Honour of Apollo, contends for 


a preference in his Art, one of the Ephori took a Knife 
in his Hand, and cut the ſtrings of his Harp, for hav- 
ing exceeded the number of ſeven in it, ſo ſeverely te- 
nacious were they of their ancient Cuſtoms and Practi- 
ces, that they would not ſuffer the leaſt innovation, 
though in things that were indifferent, and of no great 
Importance, leaſt an Indulgence in one thing might 
have introduced another, till at length-by gradual and 
and inſenſible alterations, the whole Body of their 
Laws might be diſregarded and contemned, and ſo the 
main Pillar which did ſupport the Fabrick of their Go- 
yernment, weakned and undermined, 1 
. 52 Lycur git 
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Lycurgus took away that Superſtition, which formerly 
indeed had been the practice among them, concerning 
their Sepulchres, and funeral Solemnities, by permitting 
them to bury the remains of their departed Friends with- 
in the City, that ſo they might the better ſecure them 
from the rude and barbarous violence of an Enemy, and 
to erect their Monuments for them in ſeparated places 
joyning to their Temples, that having their Graves and 
Tombs always before their Eyes, they might not on- 
ly remember, but imitate the worthy Actions they had 
done; and ſo leſſen the fears and apprehenſions of Death, 
with the conſideration of thoſe Honours they paid their 
Memories, when they put off their Mortalities. He 
took away thoſe pollutions which they formerly looked 
upon as ariſing from their dead Bodies, and prohibited 
all coſtly and ſumptuous Expences at their Funerals, it 
being very improper for thoſe who, while alive, gene- 
rally abſtained from whatever was vain and curious, to 
be carried to the Grave with any Pomp and Magnifi- 
cence; and therefore without the uſe of Drugs and Oint- 
ments, without any rich Odours and Perfumes, without 
any Art or Curioſity, ſave only the little Ornament of 
a red Veſtment, and a few Olive- leaves; they carried 
him to the place of burying, where he was without any 
formal ſorrows and publick Lamentations, honourably 
and ſecurely laid up in a decent and convenient Sepul- 
chre ; and here it was lawful for any one who would be 
at the trouble, to erect a Monument for the Perſon de- 
ceaſed, but not to Enęrrave the leaſt Inſcription on it; 
this being the peculiar reward of ſuch only who had 
ſignalized themſelves inn War, and died gallantly in de- 
tence of their Country. 3, SY 

It was not allowed any of them to Travel into Fo- 
reign Countries, leaſt their Converſation ſhould be 
tinctured with the Cuſtoms of thoſe Places, and they at 
their return introduce: amongſt them new Modes, and 
incorrect ways of livimg, to the corruption of good 
Manners, and the prejudice of their own Laws and u- 
lage; for which Reaſon they expelled all Strangers from 
Sparta, leaſt they i gſinuated their Vices and their 

. Folly 
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Folly into the Affections of the People, and leave in the 
Minds of their Citizens, the had Principles of Softnef 
and Luxury, Eaſe and Covetouſnels. 

Nothing could ſooner forfeit the Right and Priviledge 
of a Citizen, than refuſing their Children that publick 
Education, which their Laws and Country demanded 
of them, tor as none of them were on any account ex- 
empt from Obedience to their Laws, ſo if any one out 
of an extraordinary tenderneſs and indulgence, would 
not ſuffer their Sons to be brought up according to 
their ſtrict Diſcipline and Inſtitutions, he was ſtraight- 
ways Disfranchiſed; tor they could nut think that Perſon 
could ever prove lerviceable to their Government, who 
had not been educated with the ſame care and ſeverity 
with his fellow Subjects: And it was no leſs a Shame 
and Reproach to the Parents themſelves, who could be 
of ſuch mean and abjet Spirits, as to prefer the loveof 
their CHILDREN to the love of their COUNTRY: 
and the ſatisfaction of a fond and imprudent Paſſion, to 
the Honour and Security of their State: Nay further, 
as there was a community of Children, ſo there was of 
their Goods and Eſtates, it being free for them in cafe 
of neceſſity to make uſe of their Neighbour's Servants, 
as if they were their own ; and not only ſo, but of their 
Horſes and Dogs too, unleſs the Owners ſtood in need 
of them themiclves, whenever they deſigned the diver- 
ſion of Hunting, an exerciſe peculiar to this Nation, and to 
which they were accuftomed from their Youth, and if 
upon any extraordinary occaſion any one was preſſed 
with the want of what his Neighbour was poſſeſſed of, 
he went freely to and borrowed, as though he had been 
the r:z1t proprietary of their Store-houſes, and being 
ſupply/-d anſwerably to his neceſſities, he carefully ſealed 
then p again, and leſt lem fecure. 

- Ins! their Warlike Expeditions they generally cloath- 
ed themſelves with a Garment of a purple Colour, as 
belt b oming the Profeſſion of Souldiers, and carrying 
in t m ſigniſication of that blood they were reſol- 
yed to ſhed in the Service of their Country, It was of 
aſe likewiſe, not only to caſt a greater rel 
| | | into 
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into their Adyerſaries, and to ſecure the Wounds they 
ſhould receive from their Diſcovery; but likewiſe for 
diſtinction ſake, that in the heat and fury of the Battle, 
they might diſcriminate each other from the Enemy: 
They always fought with conſideration and cunning, 
craft being many times of more advantage to them 
than down-right blows; for it is not the multitude of 
Men, nor the ſtrongeſt Arm and the ſharpeſt Sword, 
that make Men Maſters of the Field. And whenever a 
Victory was gained througha well contrived Stratagem, 
and thereby with little loſs of Men and Blood, they al- 
ways Sacrificed an Ox to Mars, but when the ſucceſs 
was purely owing to their Valour and Proweſs, they on- 
ly offered up a Cock to him, it being in their eſtimation 
more honourable for their Generals and Commanders to 
overcome their Enemies by Policy and Subtlety, than 
by meer Strength and Courage. 

One great part of their Religion lay in their Solemn 
Prayers and Devotion, which they daily offered up to 
their Gods, heartily requeſting of them to enable them 
to bear all kinds of Injuries with a generous and unſha- 
ken Mind, and to reward them with Honour and Pro- 
ſpericy, according to their performances of Piety and 
Vertue: Beſides, it was a great part of that Honour 
they paid their Gods (of whatever Sex they were) to 
adorn them with military Weapons and Armour, part- 
ly out of Superſtition and an extraordinary Reverence 
they had for the Vertue of Fortitude, which they pre- 
terred ta all others, and which they looked upon as an 
immediate gift of the Gods, as being the greateſt Lo- 
vers and Patrons of thoſe who were endued with it; 
and partly to encourage every one to addreſs their 
Devotions to them for it; inſomuch as Venus her ſelf, 
who in other Nations was generally repreſented Naked, 
had her Armour too, as well as her particular Altars 
and Worſhippers. r 

When ever they take anybuſineſs of moment in hand, 
they generally in a ſet form ot words, for their ſucceſs in 
it, it being no better in their eſteem then prophaneneſs 
and irreverence to their Gods, to invoke them upon 


flight and trivial emergencies, No 
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No diſcovery of what is bad and vicious comes with 


greater evidence to the Spirits and Apprehenſions of 
Children, who are unable to bear the force of Reaſon, 
than that which is offered to them by way of Example, 
and therefore the Spartan Diſcipline did endeavour to 
preſerve their Youth (on whom Philoſophical Diſcourſes 
would have made but ſmall Impreſſion) from all kinds 
of Intemperance and Exceſs of Wine, by preſenting be- 
fore them all the indecencies of their drunken Helots ; 
Perſons indeed who where their Slaves, and imployed 
not only in all kinds of ſervile Offices, but eſpecially in 
tilling of their Fields, and gr of their Grounds, 
which was let out to them at reaſonable Rates, they 
paying in every year their returns of Rent, accordin 
to what was antiently eſtabliſhed and ordained among 
them, at the firſt general diviſion of their Lands : And 
if any did ea greater payments from them, it was e- 
ſteemed an execrable thing amongſt them, they being 
deſirous that the Helots might reap gain and profit 
from their Labours, and thereupon be obliged faithfully 
to ſerve their Maſters, as well as their own intereſt, 
with greater cheerfulneſs and induſtry: And therefore 
their Lordi never required more of them than what bare 
Cuſtom and Contracts exa&ed of them. | 

They adjudged it neceſſary for the preſervation of 
that Gravity and Seriouſneſs of manners, which was re- 
quired of their Youth, for the attainments of Wiſdom 
and Vertue, never to admit of any light and wanton, any 
Indicrous or effeminate Poetry; which made them allow 
of no Poets among them; but ſuch only, who for their 
Grave and Vertuous Compoſitions, were approved by 
the publick Magiſtrate, that being hereby under ſome 
reſtraint, they might neither act or write any thing to 
the prejudice of good Manners, or to the diſhonour of 
their Laws and Government. And therefore it was, 
that when they heard of Archilochus his arrival at Sparta 


(though a Lacedæ monian and of an excellent Wit) yet 


they preſently commanded him to depart the City, 
having underſtood how that in a Poem of his, he 
had affirmed it was a greater Wiſdom far a 11 to 

: we throw 
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throw his Arms away, and ſecure himſelf by flight, than 
to ſtand to his own Defence, with the hazard of his 
Life, or therein to die valiantly in the Field. His words 
were after this mantier, 

Let who will boaſt their Courage in the Field, 

I find but little ſafety from my Shield. 

Natu#te*s, not Honour's Laws we muſt obey - 

This made me caſt my uſeleſs Shield away, 

And by a prudent flight and cunning ſave 

A Life, which Valour could not, from the Grave, 

A better Buckley I can ſoon regain, 

But who can get another Life again ? 


It was a received opinion amongſt many Nations, 
that ſome of their Gods were propitious only to their 
Men, and others only to their Women, which made them 
ſometimes prohibit the one and ſometimes the other, 
from being preſent at their ſacred Rites and Solemni- 
ties: But the Lacedemonians took away this piece of 
Superſtition, by not excluding either Sex from their 
Temples and Religious Services : but as they were al- 
ways bred up to the ſame Civil Exerciſes, ſo they were 
to the ſame common performances of their Holy Ay- 
ſeries, ſo that by an early Knowledge of each other, 
there might be a real Love and Friendſhip eſtabliſhed 
betwixt them, which ever ſtood moſt firm upon the 
Baſis of Religion; OY 

Their Yertuous Man, as he was to do no wrong, 
fo likewiſe was he not to ſuffer any without a due 
Senſe and modeſt Reſentment of it; and therefore the 
Ephbori laid a Mulct upon Seirapides, becauſe he could 
ſo tamely receive the many Injuries and Affronts was 
offered him, concluding that he who was ſo inſen- 
ſible of his own Intereſt, ſo as not to ſtand up in a 
bold and honeſt vindication of himſelf, from the Wrongs 
and Injuſtice that may be done to his good Name and 
Honour, would, without all doubt, be as dull and 

liſtleſs, when an opportunity ſhould invite him to it, in 

appearing for the Defence of the Fame and Reputation 
of his Country. 1 50 | 
Se Action 
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Action and not Speaking was the ſtudy and commen- 
dation of a Spartan, and therefore polite Diſcourſes and 
long Harangues was not with them the Character of a 
wiſe or learned Man, their Speech being always grave 
and ſententious, without any Ornament or tedious 
Argumentation; accuſtoming themſelves to brevity, 
and upon every Subject to expreſs themſelves in the fin- 
eſt Words, with as much Satyr and Smartneſs as poſ- 
ſible, inſomuch as they had a Law among them, for 
the Inſtruction of their Touth, by which they were en- 
joyned to practice a cloſe and compendious ſtile in all 
their Orations; which made them baniſh one Cephiſo- 
phon a talkative Rhetorician, for boaſting publickly, 
that he could upon any Subject whatſoever, enter- 
tain his Auditory for a whole Day together, alledg- 
ing this as a ſufficient Reaſon for their Juſtification, 
that it was the part of a good Orator, to adjuſt his 
Diſcourſe according to the Height and Dignity of the 
Matter he was to treat of. Wt 
There was indeed a ſtrange and unnatural Cuſtom 
amongſt them, annually obſerved at the Celebration 
of the bloody Rites of Diana Orthia, where there was a 
certain number of Children, not only of the vulgar 
ſort, but of the Gentry and Nobility, who were 
whipped almoſt to Death with Rods, before the Altar 
of the Goddels, their Parents and Relations ſtanding 
by; and all the while exborting them to Patience and 
Conſtancy in Suffering; which Ceremony, though it 
laſted for the ſpace of a whole Day, yet they under- 
went this barbarous Rite, with ſuch a prodigious 
Chearfulneſs and Reſolution of Mind, as never could 
be expected from the Softneſs and Tenderneſs of their 
Age: They did not ſo much as expreſs one little Sigh 
or Groan during the whole Solemnity, but out of a 
certain emulation and defire of Glory, there was a great 
Contention among them, who ſhould excel hisCompanions 
in the conſtancy of enduring the length and ſharpneſs of 
their pains, and he who held out the longeſt, was ever 
the moſt eſteemed and valued Perſon amongſt them, 


and the Glory and Reputation wherewith they ven 
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his Sufferings, rendred his after Life much more Emi- 
nent and Illuſtrious. 

They had a very flight regard to Maritine Affairs, 
on the account of an ancient Law amongſt them, where- 
by they were prohibited the applying of themſelves to 
the becoming of good Seamen, or engaging themſelves 
in any Sea-fight ; though afterwards indeed, through 
the neceſlity of Affairs, and the ſccurity of their Coun- 


try, they judged it convenient, when they were invad- 


ed by the Athenians and other Nations, to furniſh them- 
ſelves with a Navy 3 by which it was that Lyſander, 
who was then the General in tbat Expedition, obtained a 
great Victory over the Athenians, and thereby for a con- 
ſiderable time, ſecured the Sovereigaty of the Seas to 
themſelves: but finding afterwards this grievance ari- 
ſing from it, that there was a very ſenſible Corruption 
of good Manners, and decay of Diſcipline amongſt 
them, from the Converſation of their rude and de- 


bauched Marriners, they were obliged to lay this Pro- 


feſſion wholly aſide, and by, a revival of this Law, en- 
deavour to retrieve their ancient Sobriety, and by tur- 
ning the Bent and Inclinatons of the People into their 
old Channel again, to make them rraQable and obedi- 
ent, modeſt and vertuous, though indeed they did not 
long hold to their Reſolution herein,no more than they 
were wont to do in other Matters of Moment, which 
could not but be variable, according to the Circumſtan- 
ces of Affairs, and the Neceſlities of their Government: 
For though great Riches and large Poſſeſſions, was a 
thing they hated to Death, it being a capital Crime and 
Puniſhment to have any Gold or Silver in their Houſes, 
ro amaſs up together heaps of Mony (which was gene- 
rally made with them of Iron or Leather) and for 
which reaſon ſeveral had been put to Death, according 
to that Law which baniſhedCovetouſneſs out of theCity, 
on the account of an Anſwer of their Oracle to Al- 
camenes and Theopompus, two of their Spartan 


Kings. | 
That the Lowe of Money ſhould be the Ruin of Sparta, 
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Yet notwithſtanding the ſevere penalty annexed to the 
heaping up much Wealth, and the .Example of thoſe 
who had ſuffered for it, Lyſander was highly honoured 
and rewarded for bringing in a great quantity of Gold 
and Silver to Lacedemon, after the Victory he had gain- 
ed over the Athenians, and the taking of the City of 
Athens it ſelf ; wherein an ineſtimable Treaſure was 
found: So that what had been a capital Crime in o- 
thers,was a meritorious Act in him. It is true indeed, 
that as long as the City of Sparta did adhere cloſely to 
the obſervation of the Laws and Rules of Lycurgus,and 
keep their Oath Religiouſly to be true to their own Go- 
vernment, it out- ſtripped all the other Cities of Greece, 
for their Prudence and Valour, and for the ſpace of Five 
Hunderd Years, became famous every where for the 
Excellency of their Laws, and the Wiſdom of their 
Policy: But when the Honour of theſe Laws began 
to leſſen, and their Citizens grew Luxurious and Exorbi- 
tant, when Covetouſneſs and too rauch Liberty had 
ſofrned their Minds, and deſtroyed almoſt the whol- 
ſome Conſtitution of their State, their former Greatneſs 
and Power began by little and little to decay and T 
dwindle in the Eſtimation of Men ; and as by reaſon of 
theſe Vices and ill Cuſtoms, they proved unſervicea- 
ble to themſelves, ſo likewiſe they became leſs for- 
midable to others; inſomuch as their ſeveral Allies and 
Confederates, who had with them joyntly carried on 
their common good and intereſt, were wholly aliena- 
ted from them. But although their Affairs were in 
fuch a languiſhing poſture, when Philip of Macedon, 
after his great Victory at Chæronea, was by the Greci- 
ans declared their General both by Land and Sea, as 
likewiſe his Son Alexander after the Conqueſt of the 
Thebans; yet the Lacedemonians, though their Cities 
had no other Walls for their Security, but only their 
own Courages; though by Reaſon of their frequent 
Wars they were reduced to low Meafures and fmall 
Numbers of Men; and thereby become fo weak as to be 
an eaſie Prey to any powerful Enemy,yet retaining * 
then 
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them ſome Reverence for thoſe few Remains of Lycur- 
his Inſtitution and Government, they could not be 
brought to aſliſt theſe two or any other of their Mace- 
donian Kings in their Wars and Expeditions ; neither 
could they be prevailed with to aſſiſt at their common 


Aſſemblies and Conſults with them, nor pay any Tribute 


or Contributions to them; but when all thoſe Laws and 
Cuſtoms (which are the main Pillars that ſupport a 
State) enacted by Lycurgus, and ſo highly approved of 
by the Government, were now univerſally deſpiſed and 
unobſerved, they immediately became a prey to the 
Ambition and Uſurpation, to the Cruelty and Tyran- 
ny of their Fellow Citizens; and havingno regard at all 
to their ancient Vertues and Conſtitution, they utterly 
loſt their ancient Glory and Reputation, and by de- 
grees, as well as weaker Nations, did in a very little 
time every where degenerate into Poverty, Contempt 


and Servitnde : Being at preſent Subject to the Romans, 


as well as all the other Cities of Greece. 


* lk. PY 1 — th. 1 


Concerning Muſick. 
The Perſons in the Colloquy are Oneſicratus, Soterichus 


and Ly/zas. 
Tranſlated from the Greck, by J. Philips, Gent. 


1 Wife of Phocion the Juſt, was always wont to 
maintain, that her chiefeſt Glory conſiſted in the 
Warlike Atchievements of her Husband : For my 
part, I am of Opinion, that all my Glory, not only 
that peculiar to my ſelf, but alſo what is common to 
all my familiar Friends and Relations, flows from the 
Care and Diligence of my Maſter that taught me 
Learning: For the moſt renowned Performance of 


great Commanders tend only to the Preſervations 


of ſome few private Souldiers, or the Safety of a 
ſingle City or Nation, but neither make the Souldi- 


ers, nor the Citizens, nor the People any thing the 


better - But true Learning, being the Eſſence and Body 
of Felicity, and the Source of Prudence, we find to 1 775 
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fitable and beneficial, not only to 'one Houſe, or City, 
or Nation, but to all the Race of Men. Therefore by 
how much the more the Benefit and Advantage of 
Learning tranſcends the profits of Military Performan- 
ces, by ſo much the more is it to be remembred and 
mentioned, as moſt worthy your Study and Eſteem, 
For this reaſon, upon the ſecond Day of the Saturnali- 
an Feſtival, the famous Oneſicratus invited certain Per- 
ſons, the beſt Ski!Pd in Muſick, to a Banquet; by name 
Soterichus of Alexandria and Lyſzas, one of thoſe to 
whom he gave a yearly Penſion. After all had done, 
and the Table cleared, To dive, ſaid he, moſt worthy 
Friends, into the Nature and Reaſon of Human Voice, is not 
an Argument proper for this merry Meeting, as being a 
Subject that requires a more ſober Scrutiny : But becauſe our 
chiefeſt Grammarians define the Voice to be, A Percuſſion 
of the Air made ſenſible to the Ear; and for that we 
were yeſterday diſcourſing of Grammar, which is an 
Art, that compoſing and forming both Voice and 
Speech of various Letters, ſtores ?*em up in the Memo- 
ry, as in a certain Magazine: Let us conſider which is the 
next Science to this which may be ſaid to relate to the Voice. 
In my Opinion. it muſt be Muſick. For it is one of the 
chieteſt and moſt religious Duties belonging to Man, to 
celebrate the Praiſe of the Gods, who gave to him alone, 
the moſt excelling Advantage of Articulate Diſcourſe, 
as Homer has obſerved in the following Verſes. 

With ſacred Hymns and Songs that ſweetly pleaſe 

The Grecian Youth, all day the Gods appeaſe; 

Their lofty Pæans bright Appollo bears, 

And ſtill the charming Sounds delight bis Ears, 

Now then, you that are of the grand Muſical Chorus, 
tell your Friends, who was the firſt that brought Mu- 


ſick into uſe? What Time has added for the Advan- 


rage of the Science? Who have been the moſt famous 
of its Profeſſors ? And laſtly, for what, and how far, it 
may be beneficial to Mankind ? | 
This the Scholar propounded; to which Ly/z4s ma- 
king reply, Noble Oneſicrates,ſaid he, you deſire the Solu- 
tion of a hard Queſtion, that has been by many 7 
15 rea 
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ready propoſed: For of the Platonicks the moſt, of 
the Peripatetic Philoſophers, the beſt have made it their 
Buſineſs to compile ſeveral Treatiſes concerning the An- 
cient Muſick, and the Reaſons why it came to loſe its 
priſtin perfection. Nay, the very Grammarians and 
Muſicians themſelves, who arrived to the height of E- 
ducation, have expended much time and ſtudy upon 
the ſame Subject, whence has ariſen great Variety of 
diſcording Opinions among the ſeveral Writers, He- 
raclides in his Compendium of Muſick, aſlerts. That 
Amphion, the Son of Jupiter, and Antiope, was the firſt 
that invented playing on the Harp and Lyric Poeſie, 
being firſt inſtructed by his Father; which is confirm- 
ed by a ſmall Manuſcript, preſerved in the City of 
Sicyone, wherein is ſet down a Catalogue of the Prieſts, 
Poets and Muſicians of Argos, In the ſame Age we 
read that Linus the Eubæan compoled ſeveral Elegies; 
that Anthes of Antbedon in Beotia, was the firſt Author 
of Hymns, and Pierius of Pieria, the firſt that wrote in 
the Praiſe of the Muſes. Philammon alſo, the Delptian, 
ſet forth in Yerſe, a Poem in Honour of the Nativity 
of Latona, Diana and Apollo, and was the firſt that 
inſtituted Dancing about the Temple of Delphos. Tha- 
myris of Thracian Extraction, had the beſt Voice, and 
the neateſt manner of Singing of any of his Time; fo 
that the Poets feign'd him to be a Contender with the 
Muſes, He is ſaid to have in a Poem, deſcribed the 
Titans War againſt the Gods. There was alſo Demo- 
docus the Cercyræan, who is ſaid to have wrote the De- 
ſtruction of Troy, and the Nuptials of Vulcan and Ve- 
nus; and then Phemius of Ithica compos'd a Poem, en- 
tituled the return of thoſe who came back with Aga- 
memnon, from that famous Siege. Not that any of 
theſe Stories before cited, were compiled in Verſe a- 
lone, and never ſet to Muſick, but as formerly 
Steſichorus, and other ancient Lyric Poets, they 
who made the Words, fet them alſo to muſical 
Notes. The ſame Heraclides writes, that Terpander, 
the firſt that inſtituted the Lyric Laws, which appoints 
ad as well the Meeter and Feet of the Verſe, as thei 
3 H | muſical 
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muſical Meaſure, Length or quickneſs of the Notes, and 
Number of Parts, according to every one of thoſe de- 
termined Rules, ſet both his own and Homer's Words, 
and then ſang them at the publick Tryals of Skill, He 
was alſo the firſt that gave Names to theſe Leric Laws, 
and to the ſeveral Parts of the Confort, In imitation of 
Terpander ; Clmas, an Elegiack and Epick Poet, regu- 
lated the Wind- muſick, conſtituting Rules to govern its 
Tuning and Melody: as alſo the time and manner of 
Singing to it. And Polymneſtes, the Celopbonian, uſed 
the ſame Meaſure in his Compoſitions, Now the Rules 
and Meaſures appointed by theſe Perſons, Noble Oneſi- 
crates, were in reference to ſuch Songs as uſed to be ſung 
to the Flutes or Pipes, and were diſtinguiſhed by theſe 
Names, Apothetus, Elegiac, Comarchius, Shenion, Kepion, 
Deius and Trimeles, or of three Parts. 
LS That theſe Terms of Art had refe- 
155 The Ex- rence to the Air and Meaſure of thoſe 
Planation. vr" 4 
Songs which in thoſe Ages were ſung to 
the Flutes and Pipes then in uſe, is little to be queſtion- 
ed; and that they had al ſo relation to the Dances at the 
ſame time, us'd to the ſame Meaſures, is as little to be 
queſtioned. The Apothetus ſeems to be explain'd by that 
which follows both the one and the other; being the 
graver ſort of Muſick, made uſe of upon ſolemn Occa- 
ſions. The Comarchian ſeems to be that ſort of Dancing 
and Singing, by Athenzus, called by the Name of Comos, 
which was only in uſe at Feſtivals and Jovial Revels. 
The Schoinion was another ſort of Dance mention'd by 
Atbenæus, deriving its Appellation from the Motion and 
Nimbleneſs of the Dancers, bowing and bending thetr 
Bodies like a Bulruſh. Cepion may be ſuppos'd to be 
ſome ſhrill fort of Muſick, appropriated to Bucolics, 
and the Mirth of Shepherds, from Kepos,” a Garden or 
other delightful ſhady Places; unleſs it ſnould be other- 
wiſe deriv'd from Kopto; and then we find a ſort of 
Dance eall'd Polycopos, that imitated the Geſtures of 
fuch as bewail'd themſelves, and were full of Sor- 
row; or rather it was a ſort of Meaſure. ſo called 
from Cepion, a Scholar of Terpandeys.' Deius may be 
Fe HOT 1 thought 
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thought to ſignifie ſome ſort of Muſick that ſtruck Ter- 
ror into the Enemy, and encouraged thoſe that us'd it: 
And thus the Lacedemonians are ſaid to make uſe of 


Flutes, to excite their Valour before they engag'd in 
Battle, Trimetes explains it ſelf, 


To theſe, ſucceeding Ages added another ſort, which 
were calPd Polymnaſtia, 

But the Rules of Meaſure and Time ſet down for 
thoſe that play'd and ſung to the Harp, being the In- 
vention of Terpander, were much more ancient than the 
former: To which he alſo gave the ſeveral Appellati- 
ons of Bæotion, olian, * Troche- 
an; The Acute or Shrill ſounding Ce- Which as Zlin 
pion, Terpendrian and Tetracoedian or relates, was a figrt 


g that the ancient 
Compoſition of four Parts, Souldiers gave with 


| their Voices, and the Sound of Trumpets, 

Era la Troches, ſays he, un ſegno cho divano li Antichi ſoldati col 
canto el ſuona de la Tromba, The Trochaan Meaſure ſtems to be the 
time of our Country Dances, one ſhort down, and one ſhorter up. 


For Terpander made Lyric Proems to his Epic Verſes.” 
Beſides that Timotheus teſtifies, how that the Lyric 
Rules were anciently appropriated to Epic Verſes. 
Which Timotheus inter mixing the ancient Rules with 
Heroic Verſes, firſt brought in uſe the Dythyrambrek 
Meaſure (adapted for the Songs that were Sung in the Praiſe 
of Bacchus, ſuitable to to the violent Motion of the Bo- 
dy, and the requiſite Fury of the Compoſition) that 
he might not ſeem to make too ſudden an Inno- 
vation upon the ancient Muſick. But as for Ter- 
pander, he ſeems to have been the moſt excellent Com- 
poſer to the Harp of his Age; for he is recorded 


to have been four times a Victor at the Pythian 


Games: And certainly he was one of the moſt an- 
cient Muſicians in the World; for Glaucus of Latium, 
aſſerts him in his Treatiſe of the ancient Poets and 


Muſicians, to have liv'd before Steſichorus, affirming 


him to be the ſecond next to thoſe that firſt invented 
Halali... 
1 H 2 Alexander 
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Alexander in his Collections of Phyygia, ſays, That 
Olympus was the firſt that brought into Greece the man- 
ner of touching the ſtrings with a Quill, the Idæ- 
ans the firſt that play'd with their Fingers; and 
Hyagnis the firſt that ſang to the Pipe; after him 
his Son Marſyas, then Olympus. That Terpandey 
imitated Homer in his Verſes; and Orpheus in his 
Muſical Compoſitions 3 but that Orpheus never imi- 
tated any one, in regard that in his time there were 
none but ſuch as compos'd to the Pipe, which was 
a manner quite differing from that of Orpheus. Clo- 
nas a Compoſer of Wind Muſtck Meaſures, and 
ſomewhat later than Terpander, as the Arcadians af. 
firm, was born in Tegea, (a City of Arcadia) or as 
the Beotians alledge, at Thebes. After Terpander and 
Clonas, flouriſn'd Archilochus ; yet there are ſome Wri- 
ters who affirm, that Ardalus the Troezenian taught the 
manner of compoſing to Wind-Muſick before Clonas, 
There was alfo the Poet Polymneſtes, the Son of Me- 
les the Colophonian, who invented the Polymneſtian 
Meaſures. They farther write, that Clonas limited 
the Apothetos and Schoenion to their diſtin&t Rules. 
Of Polymneſtes, mention is made by Pindar and A.- 
mas, both Lyric Poets, but of ſeveral of thoſe Rules, 
ſaid to be inſtituted by Terpander, they make Phy- 
lammo the ancient Delphian Author. Now the Mu- 
ſick appropriated to the Harp, ſuch as it was in the 
time of Terpander, continu'd the fame, till Phrynis grew 
into Eſteem. For it was not the ancient Cuſtom to 
make uſe of Harps ſo. form'd and faſnion'd as now, 
nor to intermix the Moods and Meaſures of Time, 
in regard they obſerv'd the ſame Caſt pecaliar to the 
ſeveral Moods, which were known by their ſeveral 
Names; they being therefore called Rules and Limita- 
tions, becauſe it was lawful to alter the Form of Time 
and Meaſure appointed to every one in particular. 
At length, falling from their Devotion to the Gods, 
they began to fing the Verſes of Homer and other Po- 
ats. This is manifeſt by the Proems of W 
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Then for the Form of the Harp, it was ſuch as Kepi- 
on, one of Terpander's Scholars firſt caus'd to be made, 
and it was call'd the Aſian Harp, becauſe the Lesbian 
Harpers bordering upon Aſia always made nſe of it, 
This ſort of Harp Pericleitus a Lesbian was one of the 
laſt that us'd, when he won the Prize from his Anta- 
goniſt, at one of the Spartan Feſti-— au 

vals, calld * Carneia but he being 1 a 
dead, that Succeſſion of skilſul Muſi- camping, not much 
cians, which had ſo long continued unlike the Feaft of 


among the Lesbians, expir'd, Some 745crnacles among 
there are who erroneouſly believe de , Cb. up- 
on Athenzus, 


that Hipponactes was contemporary 
with Terpander, when it is plain that Hipponactes lived 
after Pericleitus. | | 

Having thus diſcourſed of the ſeveral ſorts of the an- 
.cient muſical Meaſures and Compoſitions, appropriated 
as well to the String'd as Wind Inſtruments both toge- 
ther, we will now ſpeak ſomething in particular, 
concerning the Rules peculiar to the Wind Inftru- 
ments. Firſt they ſay, that Olympus a Phrygian Player 


upon the Flute, invented a certain 
Meaſvre in Honour of Apollo, which 
he call'd -þ Polycephalus, or of many 
Heads. This Olympus, they ſay was 
deſcended from the firſt Olympus, the 
Son of Marſyas who invented ſeve- 
ral Forms of Compoſition in Honour 
of the Gods; who being a Boy belo- 
ved of Marſyas, and by him taught to 
play upon the Flute, firſt brought into 
Greece the Laws of Harmony. Others 
aſcribe the Polycephalus to Crates, the 
Scholar of Olympus ; though Praſinas 
will have Olympus the younger, to be 
the Author of it. The * Harmatian 
Mood is alſo ſaid to be invented 
by Olynmus the Scholar of Mar- 


+ Pindarus men- 
tions this to be a 
Pipe invented by Mz. 
zerva, with its pecu- 
liar Meaſures, called 
Nomos polion Kepha · 
Ian, quia multiplex, 
ſays the Comment, 
& quaſi diverſorum 
corporum Tibiis eſt ſo- 


nus, Fythior, Ode. 12. 


p. 482, 483. 

* This ſeems to 
be Lacurule of Zir- 
lin, wherewith was 
compoſed and ſung 
the Story of Heſtor 8 
being dragged with 
a Chariot about the 
Walls of Troy, 


Ga. This Marſyas was by ſome ſaid to be called 71aſſes; 
which others deny, not allowing him any other 


H 3 


Name 
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Name but that of Marſyas, the Son of Myagnet, that 
firſt invented the Art of Playing upon the Pipe. But 
that Olympus was the Author of the Harmatian Mood, 
is plainly to be ſeen in Glaucus's Treatiſe of the an- 
cient Poets, and that Steſichorus the Himeræan, imi- 
tated neither Orpheus or Terpander, nor Antilochus, nor 
Thales, but Olympus, and that he made uſe of the Har- 
matian Mood, and the Dach Dance (deſcribed by 


 +This Mood con- 
ſiſted of ſwift and 
loud Nates, and was 
uſed to inflame the 
Courage oſ Souldi- 
ers going to Battle, 
mentioned by Zomer 
in his leventh Book 
of Iliads, and de- 
ſcribed by Eſtatbius. 
This Mood Axion 
made uſe of when he 
flung himſelf into 
the Sea, as Gellius 
writes, and the I ime 
was two down and 
four up. Moibenius 
upon Ariſtides, 


Heſychius) which ſome rather ap- 
ply to the Þ Orthian Mood, while 
others aver it to have been the In- 
vention of the Myſians: For that 
ſome of the ancient Pipers were 
Myfians. There was alfo another 
Mood in uſe among the Ancients, 
called Eradias, which Hipponax the 


Mimnermian always delighted in -- 


For formerly they that played upon 
the Flute, fang alſo Elogies at the 
ſame time ſet to Notes. Which 
the Deſcription of the Panathenians 
concerning the muſicalCombat makes 
manifeſt. Among the reſt, Sacadas 


of Argos ſet ſeveral Odes and Elo. 
gies in Mufick, he himſelf being al- 
ſo a good Poet, and thrice a Victor at the Pythian Games. 
Of him Pindar makes mention; for Polymneſtes and Sa- 
cadas having to thoſe before invented, added three o- 
ther Limitations or Keys, the Dorian, Phrygian and Hy- 
dian, it is ſaid that Sacadas compos'd a Stroph in every 
one of thoſe Keys, and then taught the Chorus's to 
ſing, the firſt after the Dorian manner, the ſecond accord- 
ing to the Phyygian, and the third after the Zydian 
manner; and this was call'd the threefold Manner, 
by reaſon of the ſhifting of the Moods: although in 
the Sicyonian Catalogue o the Poers, Clonas is ſaid to 
be the Inventor of the Threefold Mixture of Com- 
poſition, Bot, in Truth, Muſick received its fiſt 
Laws and Limitations of Moods and Keys from 
Terpander at Sparta. Ot the ſecond OR 
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Thates the Ovrtinean, Xenodamus the Cytherian, Xenocri- 
tus the Locrian, and Poly:wneſtes the Colophonian, were 
deſervedly acknowledged to be the Authors: For 
theſe having introduced the * Gymnopædius into La- 
cedemon, ſettled their Specimens a- 


mong the Arcadians, and their Edu- * Chorus's of Youths 


Abd. i that danced naked 
mata, ſo call'd, in Argos, Now the the one to the #ilv 


Scholars of Thales, Xenodamus and the other to the Left. 
X:nocritus were Poets that addicted 5d, uſing Military 
themſelves altogether to making of Geſtures and Po- 


Hymns : The Followers of Polym- ures. Tiaging aw 
neſtes were all for the Orthian or of mon and Tae, 


Military ſtrain, and the Admirers 

of Sacadus ſtudied nothing but Elogies. Others, and 
among the reſt Pratinas affirm, Xenodamus to have 
been a Maker of Songs for Dances, and not of 
Hymns; and he cites a Tune of Xenodamus,which plain- 
ly appears to have been compos'd for a Dance. Now 
that a Hymn differs from a Song made for a Dance, 
is manifeſt from the Poems of Pindar, who made both, 
and Polymneſtes compoſed the Wind-Muſick ; but in 


the Orthian Mood he made uſe of his Lyrick Vein, 


as the Students in Harmony declare. Bur in this 
we cannot be poſitive, becauſe we have nothing of 
certainty concerning it from Antiquity; and whether 
Thales of Crete were a compoſer of Hymns, is much 
doubted ; For Glaucus aſſerting Tvales to be born after 
Archilocbus, ſays, that he imitated the Odes of Archi- 
!zcbus, only he made them longer, and adapted his 
Words to the Maronian and Cretan Time, which 
neither Archilocbus, nor Orpheus, nor Terpander ever 
did, only Thales learnt this fort of Caſt from Olympus's 
Play, and became a good Poet beſides. As for Aenocri- 
tes the Locrian, it is much queſtioned whether he were a 
maker of Hymns or no, as being one that always took 
Heroical Actions for the Subject of his Verſes, for 


which reaſon ſome there were who calid his Ar- 


2uments Dythyrambic ; and then Glaucus aſſerts Thales to 
haye preceded him in time. 75 
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Olympus, ty the Report of Ariſtoxenus, is ſuppoſed 


by the Mulicians to have been the Inventor of the En. 


barmonic Species of Muſick; for before him there was 
no other than the Diatonic and Cromatic. And it is 
thought that the Invention of the Enbarmonic Species was 
thus brought to paſs; for that Olympus before altogether 
compoling and playing in the Diatonic Species, and ha- 
ving trequent Occalion to ſhift into Elami, in the Te- 
nor ſometimes falling from B fabimi, ſharp in the Te- 
nor, ſometimes trom Alamire above that, and skipping 
the firſt G ſol ye ut, he found the ſweetneſs of thoſe 
Changes, and admiring a Conjunction or Scheme fo 


agreeable to Proportion, made this new Species in the 


Doric Mood, which cannot be applied to things proper 
to the Diatonic, nor to things proper to the Chromatic. 
So that the firſt Foundations of Enbarmonic Muſic, which 
he laid, were thefe, That in Enharmonics, the firſt 
Sponde was ſo plac'd, where none of the Diviſions 
ſhew'd their own proper Nature, unleſs any one ſhould 
take the more intenſe Tone of the Note held out to be 
Diatonic, which he that maintain'd would maintain a 
Falſhood and a Repugnancy to true Singing. Falſe, be- 
cauſe it would be leſs by a Dieſis or Sharp than the Tone 
next the leading Note. Abſurd to be ſung ; for that 
if the proper Nature of the more intenſe holding the 
Note ſhould be placed in the Strength of the Tone, it 
would then come to paſs, that two Tones would follow 
in order, the one compounded, the other uncompound- 
ed: For the thick Enbarmonic now us'd in the middle 
Parts, does not. ſeem to be the invention of the foremen- 
tioned Author. But this is more eaſily underſtood by 
hearing any one of the ancient Muſicians play : For then 
you ſhall find the Semitone in the middle Parts to be 
uncompounded. 5 
Thete were the beginnings of Enharmonic Muſic, after · 
wards the Semitone was alſo divided, as well inthe Phy- 
gian as I ydian Moods. But Olympus having a deſite to ad- 
va Mulic,reſolvd to produce ſomething never known 
or heard of before, that he might gain to himſelf the 


Honour of being the moſt Excellent, not only in the Gre- 


cian, but in all other Muſick. Let 
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Let us now proceed to Meaſure and Time; for as 
there were ſeveral Varieties of Time and Meaſure, ſo 
there was of thoſe that were the firſt Inventors of each. 
And here Terpander, among all thoſe Novelties with 
which he ador i'd Muſick, introduc'd thoſe grave and 
decent Motions that gave it much Life. After him, beſide 
in the Terpandrian which he did not relinquiſh, Polym- 
neſtes brovght in uſe another of his own, retaining how- 
ever the former Decorum, as did alſo Thales and Saca- 
das, who, though happy alſo in their Inventions, yet 


kept within the Bounds of Decency. Other Innovati- 


ons were alſo made by Alkmas and Steſichorus, who ne- 
vertheleſs receded not from the ancient Forms. But 
Crexus, Timotheus and Philoxenus, and thoſe other Poets 
of the ſame Age, growing more arrogant and ſtudious 
of Novelty, affected thoſe other Manners now call'd Phi- 
lantropic and Thematic : For then the ſmall Chorus's, the 
Plainneſs and Majeſty of Muſick was looked upon as 
ancient and out of date. . 

And now having diſcourſed to the beſt of my Abili- 
ty,of the ancient Mulick, and the firſt Inventors of it, 
and how ſucceeding Ages brought it to more and more 
pefeCtion, I ſhall make an end, and give way to my 
Friend Soterichus,not only greatly skili'd in Muſick, but in 


all the reſt of the Sciences. For we have always :ather 


labonred the Practical than Contemplative Part: Which 


when Ly/zas had ſaid, be forbare ſpeaking any far ther; 


but then Soterichus thus began. | 
Moſt Noble Onoſicrates, ſaid he, ſince you have en- 
gag' d. us to ſpeak our Knowledge concerning the moſt 


venerable Excellencies of Muſick, and moſt pleaſing to 


the Gods, I cannot but approve the Learning of - cur 
Maſter Ly/1as, and his great Memory in reciting all the 
Inverters of the ancient Muſick, and of thoſe who have 
wrote concerning it. But I muſt needs ſay, that he 
has given us this Account, only truſting to the Authors 
which he has read. We on the other ſide have not heard 
of any Man that was the Inventer of the Benefits of 
Muſ.ck, but only God Atollo, adory'd with all manner 
of Vertue, ,The Fiute was neither the Wente 
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of Marſyas, nor Olympus, nor Wagnis. Nor was the 
Harp Apollo's Invention only, but as a God he was the 
Inventer both of the Flute and Harp, that is, of all 
Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick. This is manifeſt from 
the Dances and Sacrifices which were ſolemnized to 
Apollo, as Alcæut and others in their Hymns relate, His 
Statue alſo placed in the Temple of Delos holds in his 
.Right-hand a Bow, at his Left the Graces ſtand with 
every one a Muſical Inſtrument in their Hands ; one 
carrying a Harp, another a Flute, another with a Shep- 
herd's Pipe ſet to her Lips. And that this is no conceit of 
mine, appears from this, that Articles and Iſter have 
teſtified the ſame in their Commentaries upon theſe 
things. And the Statue is reported to be ſo Ancient, 
that the Artificers were ſaid to have lived in the time 
of Hercules. The Youth alſo that carries the Tempic 
Laurel into Delphos, is accompanied by one playing 
upon the Flute. And the ſacred Preſents of the Hyper- 
boreans were ſent of old to Delos, attended with Flutes, 
Pipes and Harps. Some have thought that the God 
himſelf play'd upon the Flute, as the beſt of Lyrics, 
Alkman relates. Corynna alſo aſſerts, that Apollo was 
by Minerva taught to Pipe. Venerable is therefore Mu- 
ſick altogether, as being the Invention of the Gods. 
The Ancients made uſe of it for its Worth,as they did 
all other beneficial Sciences: But our Men of Art con- 
temning its ancient Majeſty, inſtead of that manly, 
Brave, heaven-born Muſick, fo acceptable to the Gods, 

ave brought into the Theaters a fort of effeminate mu- 
ſical Tatling, meer Sound without Subſtance : Which 
Plato utterly rejects in his Third Book of his Common- 
wealth; refuſing the Lydian Harmony as only fit for 
Lamentations ; the firſt Inſtitution of which, he there- 
fore ſays was very doleful. And Ariſtoxenus in his Firſt 
Book of Muſick, tells us, how that Olympus ſang an Elogy 
upon the Death of Python in the Lydian Mood, though 
8 will have Mrnalippides to be the Author of that 
ong. Pindarus aſſerts, that the Lydian Harmony was 
firſt uſed in the Epithalamiums upon the Nuptials of 
Niobe. Others affirm, that Torebus was the firſt that 8 
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uſe of that ſort of Harmony; among the reſt, Dionyſius 
the Iambick Writer. The mix*d Lydian moves the Af- 


fections, and is fit for Tragedies. This Mood, as Ari- 


ſtoxenus alledges, was invented by Sappho,from whom the 
Tragedians learnt it, and joyn'd it with the Doric; in 
regard the one becomes a majeſtick lofty Stile,the other 
mollifies and ſtirs to pity ; both which are the Proper- 
ties of Tragedy; though the Hiſtory of Muſick made Py- 


thocleides, the Flute- player, to be the Author of it; and 


Lyſis reports, That Laniprocles the Athenian, lind ing that 
the Conjunction of the two Moods, was not where almoſt 
all others thought it had been, but toward the Treble, 
made ſuch a Scheme, as is now from Alamire in the 
Tenor to Are in the Baſe. But for the ſofter Zydian, 
being contrary to the mix*d Lydian, and like the Ioni- 
an, they ſay it was invented by Damon the Athenian : 
But as for thoſe ſorts of Harmony, the one being ſad and 
doleful, the other looſe and effeminate, Plato deſerved- 
ly rejected them, and made choice of the Dorian, as 
more proper for Sober and Warlike Men. Not being 
ignorant however, as Ariſtoxenus Diſcourſes in his Se- 
cond Book of Muſick, that there might be ſomething 
advantageous in the reſt to a circumſpect and wary 


Common-wealth: For Plato attributed much to the 


Art of Muſick, as being the Hearer of Draco the Athe- 


nian; and Metellus the Agrigentum; but conſidering, as 


we have intimated before, that there was much more 
Majeſty in the Dorian Mood, it was that he preferred. 
He knew moreover that Alcmas, Pindar, Simonides and 
Bacchylides had compoſed ſeveral Partbenia in the Doric 
Mood; and that ſeveral Proſodies (or Supplications to 
the Gods) ſeveral Hymns and Tragical Lamentations 

and now and 'then Love Verſes were compoſed to the 
ſame Melody: But he contented himſelf with ſack Songs 
as were made in Honour of Mars or Minerva, or elſe 
to be ſung at the ſolemn Offerings, called Spondia: For 
theſe he thought ſufficient to fortifie and raiſe the Mind 
of a ſober Perſon; not ar all ignorant in the mean 
time of the Lydian and 7omian, of which he knew the 
Tragedians made uſe, and that all the Ancients, well 
| underſtanding 
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underſtanding all the ſorts of Moods, had not refuſed 
ſome of the beſt. For it was not their Unskilfulneſs 
that confined them to ſuch narrow Inſtruments and ſo 
few Strings; nor was it out of Ignorance, That Olym- 
pus and Terpander,and thoſe that came after them, would 
not admit of larger Inſtruments and more Variety of 
Strings; which is manifeſt from the Poems of Olympys 
and Terpander, and all thoſe that were their Imitators ; 
For deing plain, and without any more than three 
Strings, they differed ſo far from thoſe that were more 
numerouſly ſtrung; inſomuch that none could imitate 
Olympus's Play; and they were all inferiour to him when 
they betook themſelves to their Polychords. Then again, 
that the Ancients were not ſo ignorant as to abſtain 
from the third String, their uſe of it in Play makes appa- 
rent: For had they not known the Uſe of it, they 
would never have ſtruck it in ſonnance to Elami; but 
the Elegancy and Gravity that attended the Pawan Mea- 
ſure, by omitting the third ſtring, this induced them to 
transfer the Muſick into C ſol fa ut, with a flat Third: 
The ſame reaſon may ſerve for G ſol re ut in the Coun- 
ter Tenor, for this in Play they ſtrook a Concord to 


C ſol fa ut, but a Diſcord to Alamire, and F fa ut be- 


low, ſo that according to the Nature of the Compoſi- 
tion, it did not ſeem proper to the flow Spondiac 
Motion of the Song (that ſeemed to conſiſt all of Semi- 
briefs and long Votet.) Thus the Ancients all made uſe 
of Ela, for in Play they ſtrook it with D 1a ſol re, B fa 
bemi ſharp in the Tenor, and G ſo} re ut in the Tenor, 
but in ſinging thoſe Touches were no way allowable, as 
being ungrateful to the Ear,and ſhaming the Performer. 
As certain it is that the Phrygians were not ignorant of 
Olympus nor his Followers; for theymade uſe of his man- 
ner of Play and Compoſition, not only in Pulſation, but 
in the meaſure of his Verſes in their Hymns to the Mo- 
ther of the Gods, and ſeveral other Phrygian Songs. 
Nor is it leſs apparent, that they ever abſtain'd for want 
of skill, in reference to the Hypate or Are Note, from 
that Tetrgcbord (from Are to D fol re) in the Dorian 
Mood; but in other Moods they knowingly made uſe 4 
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it, well underſtanding that ſuch a Fourth from a ſharp 
to a ſharp was not Natural, and therefore removed it 
from the Dorian Mood to preſerve its Elegant Gravity, 
which was alſo obſerv*d by the Tragedians. But for the 
Chromatic Species, even to this day, the Tragedians never 
us d it; which was done by thoſe that play d upon the 
Harp, by many Ages ancienter than the Tragedians. Now 
that Chromatic was ancienter than Enbarmonic is plain; 
for we mult neceſſarily account it of | og Antiquity, 
according to the Cuſtom and Uſe of Men themſelves ; 
otherwiſe it cannot be ſaid that any of the Differences 
and Diſtinctions were ancienter the one than the other. 
Therefore, if any one ſhould alledge that Eſchylus or 
Pbrynibus abſt ain d from the Chromatic out of Ignorance, 
would he not be thought to maintain a very great Ab- 
ſurdity; for ſuch a one may aver, That Pancrates lay 
under the ſame Blindneſs, who avoided it in moſt, but 
made uſe of it in ſome things; therefore he forbore not 
out of Ignorance but Judgment, imitating Pindar and 
Simonides, and that which is at preſent called the ancient 
Manner. The ſame may be ſaid of Tyrteus of Manti- 
nea, Andreas the Corinthian, Thraſullus the Phleaſian, and 
ſeveral others, who, as well we know, abſtain'd from 
the Chromatic and Polychords, which occaſion'd ſhifting 
of Moods, change of Meaſure and Time, and Variation 
of Feet and Verſes, not for want of Xnowledze, but 
out of Judgment. Telephancs of Megara was 10 great 
an Enemy to the Pipe made of Reed, called Syrinx, rhat 
he would not ſuffer the Inſtrument-maker to joynit to 
the * Tibia, or Pipe made of Wood POLO 
(generally of the Lote-Tree) or Horn e 
(like our Cornets) and for that reaſon p. 176. l. 4. 
chiefly, forbore to go to the Pythian 


Games. In ſhort, if a man ſhall be thought to be igno- 


rant of that which he makes no uſe of, there 
would be found a great Number of ignorant Per- 
ſons in this Age: For we ſee that the Admirers of the 
Dorian Compoſition make no uſe of the Antiginedian: The 
Followers of the Antiginedian reject the Dorians, And o- 
ther Muſicians retuſe to imitate Timotheus, being almoſt 
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all bewitch'd with the Trifles and idle Poems of po. 

lyeides, On the other fide, if we dive into the Buſineſs 

of Variety, and compare Antiquity with the preſent 

Times, we ſhall find there was great Variety then, and 

that frequently made uſe of : For then the variation 

of Feet and Time was more highly eſteemed, and the 

Change of their manner of Play more frequent. We 

are now lovers of Learning, they were then lovers of 

Time and Meaſure. Plain it is therefore, that the Ancients 

did not refrain from broken meaſures out of Ignorance, 
but out of Judgment, and yet what wonder is this? 
When there are ſo many other things neceſſary to Human 

Life, which are not unknown, though not made uſe of by 

thoſe who have no occaſion to uſe them: But they are re- 

tafed, and the uſe of them altogether neglected, as not 
being found proper in many Deſigns of Compoſition; 
But that Plato, neither for want of Skill or Ignorance 
blam?d all the other Moods, and caſts of Compoſition, 
is ſo far demonſtrable, that from thence it appears he 
was the better Muſician. For in his Diſcourſe concerning 
the Procreation of the Soul, inſerted into Temæus, he 
has made kud vn his great Knowledge in all the Sciences, 
and of Muſick, among the reſt in this manner. After this, 
{aith he, he filled up the double and treble Intervals, 
taking Parts from thence, and adding them to the midſt 
between them, ſo that there was in every Interval two 
Mediums. This Proem was the Effect of his Experi- 
ence in Muſick, as we ſhall preſently make out. The 
Mediums from whence every Medium is taken, are three, 
Arithmetical, Geometrical, Enharmonical. Of theſe the 
firſt exceeds, or is exceeded in Number, the ſecond in 
Proportion, the third neither in Number nor Proporti- 
on: Plato therefore defirons to ſhew the Animal Har- 
mony of the four Elements, and Harmonically alſo to 
explain the Reaſon of that mutual Concord among diſ- 
cording and jarring Principles, undertakes to make out 
two Animal Mediums in every Interval, according to Har- 
monical Proportion. Thus in a muſical Octave, there 
happen to be two middle Diſtances, whoſe Proportion we 
ſhall explain. As for the Octaves, they keep a double 
145 Propor- 
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Proportion between their two Extreams ; for Example, 
let the double Arithmetical Proportion be 6 and 12, and 
let this be between * D ſo} re and D . Here 1 folow the 
ia ſol re, 6 therefore and 12 being the larger scheme of 
two Extreams, D ſol re, contains the Gaudentias, who beft 
Number 6, and Dlaſolre 12: To explains the four An- 
theſe are to be added the Numbers Cent 7errachords, 
falling between, whoſe Extreams hold the Proportion, 
the one of a Seſquiterce, exceeding the next to it one, 
and one third part, and the other of a Seſquialter, or 
one and a half. Theſe are the Numbers 8 and 9, for as 
$ contains 6, and one third of 6, fo 9 contains 6 and 
halt 6. Thus you have one Extream. The other is 12, 
containing 9, and a third part of 9, and 8 and half 8; 
theſe then being the Numbers between 6 and 12, and 
the Interval of the Octave conſiſting of a Diateſſeron and 
Diapente, it is plain that the Number 8 belongs to 6 
ſal re ut, and the Number 9g to Alamire; which being 
ſo, it follows that D ſol re is to G ſol re ut, as Alamire 
to D la ſol re, for as it is a fourth from P ſol re to G 
ſol re ut, ſoit is from Alamire to D la ſol re; but from 
D ſol re to D la ſol re an Octaue. The tame Proportion 
will be alſo found in the Numbers : For as 6 is to 8, 
ſo is ꝙ to 12, 6 being a Seſquiterce to 8, as 12 to 9 
and g a Seſquialter to 6, as 12 to 8, What has been 
ſaid may ſuffice to ſhew how far Plato was learned in 
the Liberal Sciences. Now that there is ſomething of 
Majeſty, ſomething of great and Divine in Muſick, A- 
riſtotle, who was Plato's Scholar, thus labours to con- 
vince the World. Harmony, faith. he, deſcended from 
Heaven, and is of a Divine, Noble and Angelic Nature; 
but being foretold as to its Efficacy, it bas two Mediums, 
the one Arithmetical, the other Enharmonical. As for its 
Members, its Dimenſions, and its Exceſſes of Interval: 
they are beſt diſcoverꝰd by Number and Equality of Mea- 
ſare, the whole Art being contained in two Tetrachordons. 
Theſe are his Words, the Body of it, he ſaith, conſiſts of 
diſcordingParts,yet concording one with another, whoſe 
Mediums nevertheleſs agree according to Aritbmetical 
Proportion For the upper part of the String being 
* | | icrew'd 
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ſcrew'd down in a due Proportion produces a perfect 
Diapaſan. Thus, as we ſaid before, D la ſol re conſiſting 
of 12 Unites, and D ſol re of ſix, D la ſol re accords with 
D ſol re, according to the Seſquialier Proportion of 9 
Unites, whilſt G ſol re ut bears the Proportion of 8 U- 
nites. So that the chiefeſt intervals through the whole 
Scale are the Diateſſeron (which is the Sequiterce Pro- 
portion) the Diapante (which is the Seſquialter Pro- 
portion) and the Diapaſan (which is the Dupie Propor- 
tion) ſaving all this while to the ſeſquioctave his Due; 
which, according to Tonick Proportion, exceeds 8, 
and is leſs than g by a Point: With the ſame Inequali- 
ties of Exceſs or Diminution, all the Extreams are 
differenced one from another, and the Mediums from 
the Mediums, either according to the Quantity of the 
Numbers, or the Meaſure of Geometry. Which Ariſtotle 
thus explains, obſerving that D /a ſol re exceeds G ſol re 
ut by a third part, and that Alamire exceeds D ſol re as 
much: So that the Exceſſes and Diminutions ſeem to 
be relative, while ſome Extreams exceed in proporti- 
on, others are exceeded; the Extream of G ſol re ut, 
and Alamire exceeding, and being exceeded by a Seſ- 
quiterce, and a Seſquialter, Now theſe Exceſſes are Har- 
monical ; but the Diſtances of D la ſol re and G ſol re ut 
are governed by Arithmetical Proportions, as alſo the 
Diſtances between Alamire and D ſol re: For G ſol re ut 
is diſtant from Alamire in a SeſquioCtave Proportion: 
D la ſol re fromD ſol re ina Duple Proportion: Alamire 
trom D ſol re in a Seſquialter, G ſol re ut in a Seſquiterce 
Proportion from D ſol re. And thus it is plain from 
the Authority of Arifotle, that Muſick is meaſured by | 
Number and Diſtance: Though according to natural 
Philoſophy,he makes it alſo to conſiſt in general of In- 
finite and Finite, and of Even and Odd. All together it 
is even, as conſiſting of four Terms; Even, Odd, Even 
and Odd. 80 Dla ſol re is even, as conſiſting of 12 U- 
nites. Alamire odd in proportion to g G ſol re ut even 
in proportion to 8, and D ſol re even and odd in pro- 

Jti2n to 6. Wheace it cames to pals that Muſick agree - 
ing mith her Parts in Diſtance aad Proportion, the aug 
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accords with the whole, and the Parts agree one with another, 

But now as for the Senſes that operate harmoniouſly 
in the Body, they alſo being of celeſtial and heavenly 
extraction, by the Divine Aſſiſtance and Permiſſion, 
enoble Mankind with thoſe high Advantages of Sight 
and Hearing; and they, the two Superior, by impart- 
ing Voice and Light, which thoſe others, their Atten- 
dants, acting in their ſeveral Offices, manifeſtly de- 
clare, that they themſelves conſiſt of Harmony, For 
though the Attendants ſeem inferior, yet they yield not 
to the other two. In regard that for neceſſary Cauſes 
being preſent with God in Human Bodies, they alſo 
claim a vigorous and moſt incomparable Excellency. 
Manifeſt from hence therefore it is, why the ancient 
Greeks, probably more than others, were ſo careful to 
teach their Children Muſick : For they deem'd it requi- 
ſite by the Aſſiſtance of mulick, to form and compoſe 
the minds of Youth to what was decent, ſober and vertu- 
ous; believing the Uſe of muſick beneficially efficacious 
to incite to all ſerious Actions, eſpecially to the adven- 
turing upon warlike Dangers; to which purpoſe they 
made uſe of Pipes or Flutes, when they advanc'd in 
Battle Array agaiaſt their Enemies. Like the Laces 
demonians, who upon the ſame 


Occaſion cauſed the * Caſtorean 
Tunes and meaſures to be plaid 
before their Battalions. Others in- 
flam'd their Courage withHarps, 
playing the ſame ſort of Harmo- 
ny when they went tolook Dan- 
ger in the Face; as the Cretians 
did for a long time, Thus the 
Trumpet is uſed among us for 
the ſame purpoſe, having ſuc- 
ceeded the Pipe as an Inſtrument 
more Sonorous. 
made uſe of Fifes at their Wreſt- 
ling matches,calPd Schenia; which 


The Argrives 


* A ſort of loud Muſick, 
to which was added a Mi- 
litary Dance,flow in Mo- 
tion,not to diſorder their 
Ranks: This fort of Mili- 
tary Dance was called alſo 
Embaterion, or the Cha- 


ring Dance, and Enoplion, 


or the Armed Dance. 
Pindarus tells us, that the 


Caſtorean Harmony was 


made choice of to enter- 
tain Hiero; and that the 
Muſicians at the ſame 


time, made uſe of Eolian 


Harps, Pyth; Od. 2. 


ſort of Sport was at firſt inſtituted in Honour of Danaus, 
but afterwards conſecrated to Jupiter Schenius, or Jupi- 


'er the mighty; and now at this Day it is the Cuſtom 


co 
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to make uſe of Fifes at the Games called Pentathla, 
which conſiſted of Cuffing, Running, Dancing, Hurling 
the Ball, and Wreſtling ; but without Skill of Compo- 
ſition, not according to the Cuſtom of the Ancients ; 
like that Muſick, which Hierax ſet a purpoſe for his 
Game, which was called Endronie, or the Race Muſick, 
which though it were ſorry Stuff, and without Rule, 
ſeem'd well enough in that Place. But among the Anci- 
ents, Muſick in Theaters was never known; for they 
imploy'd their whole Skill in the Worſhip of the Gods, 
and the Education of Youth ; at what time there being 
no Theaters erected, Muſick was yet confin'd within the 
Walls of their Temples, as being that with which they 
Worſhipped the Supreme Deity, and ſang the Praiſes 
and Encomiums of vertuous men, and then indeed the 
Words Theatre and 7heorein,to behold, might well chal- 
lenge their Derivation from Theos God,as now It ſeems 


to do, though more unworthily, But our Age were 
ſich another Face of new Inventions, that there is not 
the leaſt Remembrance or Care of the Uſe of Muſick, 
„ hich related to Education; for all our Muſicians make 
it their Buſineſs to court the Theatre Muſes, and ſtudy 
not hin, bat Compoſitions for the Stage: But ſome will 
fiy, :41it we have always old faſhion'd Muſick? Is 
there no room for new Invention? Yes, ſay I, let them 
invent, but let their Inventions be grave and decent, 
The Ancients themſelves were ſtill adding and invent- 


* Theſe Songs were 
ſung at their Publick 
F ts whore they 
drank hard, repeate 
ing. often the Word 
Konabi,” from the 
Game KXontubus, 

much us'd at thoſe 
drinking Bouts, by 
"throwing the Tum- 
blers they Drank in 
.about the Table like 
ſo many Dice, and 
taking, their Chance 


from that part of the 


Cup that lay uppers 
moſs, 


ing; and therefore they who have 
wiitten the Hiſtory of Muſick's Pro- 
greſs, attt ibute to Terpander the Addi- 
tion of G ſol re ut in the Counter Te- 
nor to the Doric Mood, which before 
was not in uſe. Even the whole - 
xolidian Mood is a new Invention; 
Such were alſo the Orthian manner 


and the Trochæan, not much differing 


from it, called the Signal-giver, be- 
cauſe it founded the Signal of Bat- 
tle. And, if we believe Pindar, 
Terpander was the Inventer of 
the * Scboliow Songs. Archi- 
7 lecbus 
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lochus alſo invented the Trimeter Dzſcant, and the Time 
of differing long and ſhort Notes, and how to vary and 
beat the time in Pulfation. He is alſo preſum'd to be 
the Author of Epodes, Tutrameters, the Procritic and 
* Proſodiac Time and the Augmentation of the Firlt. 
Same make him Author alſo of the Elegiac meaſure, as 
likewiſe of the holding out the /ambick to the Þ Pæon 
Epibatus; with the prolonging the Heroic to the Pro- 
ſodiac, and || Cretec But for the Iambick Time, both in 
Playing and Singing, Arch:locbus is firſt ſaid to have 
taught it, from whom the Tragedians learnt it; and 
from them Crexus took it, and made uſe of it in his 
Dythirambics, Of the Hypolidian mood, they make Po- 
lymneſtes the Inventor, and the firſt that taught the 
manner of Singing ſoft and loud, in imitation of which, 
we uſe the Italian Adagio and Allegro, To the ſame O- 
lympus, to whom they alſo aſcribe the firſt Invention of 
Grecian and well regulated Muſick, they attribute like- 
wiſe the finding out the Enharmonic Mufick, the Pro- 
ſodiac meaſure, to which he compoſed his Hymn to 
Mars; and the Chorian meaſure in the Hymns to the 


up down up down 


Mother of the God (marked thus -I yy or thus yu 1 - 
Some report him to be the Author alſo of the Bac- 
chian Time (which was of two ſorts, Bacchias ab lam- 
bo, y - | - v, or Bacchius a Trochzo - | y-) 
And theſe, as it is clearly manifeſt, were the mea- 
ſures of the ancient Muſick : But Laſus of Harmonic 
tranſlating the meaſures to his Dythirambic Compo- 


*The Proſodiac Time was of three ſorte,either conſiſting of 


three Feet, thus, yy 1 v- I-, or of four yu [v-[ vj v+, or of 


two Couple: wv 
%% 1 
down up down up 
Þ The Pæon Epibatos was two fold 1 | or 1 
| don up 
'| The Critick was no more then = v [- v 
3 - ſttions, 
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ſitions, and making uſe of an Inſtrument with many 
Holes, through the Addition of feveral Notes and half 
Notes, made an abſolute Innovation upon the ancient 
Muſick. In like manner Menalippides the Lyric Poet, 
Philoxenus and Timotheus all for ſook the ancient Mu- 
ſick. For he, until the time of Terpander the Antiſſæ- 
an, uſing only a Harp with ſeven Strings. afterwards 
added a great Number, and gave his Compoſitions a 
larger Extent: and the Wind-mufick exchanggd its 
ancient Plainneſs for a more copious Variety. For in 
ancient Times, when Poetry had the Precedency, the 
Wind- muſick received Salaries from the Poets to aſſiſt 
thoſe who taught the Actors; till Menalippides the Dy- 
thirambic came into requeſt. Afterwards that Cuſtom 
grew out of Date; inſomuch that Pherocrates the Come- 
dian, brings in Muſick in Woman's Habit with her Face 
bruigd and batter'd, and then introduces Juſtice, ask- 
ing the Reaſon, to which Poeſie thus replies, 


*Tis mine to ſpeak, thy part to bear, 
And therefore lend a willing Ear 
Much have I ſuffer d, long oppreſt 
By Menalippides, that Beaſt ; 

He baPd me from Parnaſſus Springs, 
And plagu'd me with a dozen Strings ; 
His Rage howe'r ſuffis'd not yet, 

To make my Miſeries compleat. 
Cineſias, that curſed Attic, 

A meer Poetical Pragmatic, 

Such horrid Strophs in manghd Verſe, 
Made th unbarmonious Stage rehearſe, 
That l, tormented with the Pains 

Of cruel Dithyrambic Strains, 
Diſtorted lay, that you would ſwear, 
The Right fade now the Left fide were; 
Nor did my Miſeries end here: 

For Phrynes, with his Whirlwind Brains, 
Wringing and racking all my Veins, 
Ruiwd me quite while fine ſmall Wires, 
With Harmoniss twice hi be tires 


m 
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Yet might not he ſo much be blaw4, 

From all his Errors ſoon reclaim'd : 

But then Timotheus with bis Freeks, 

Furrow*d my Face, and ploughd my Checks, 
Juſtice. Say which of them ſo Vils could be? 
Poeſie. Miſeſian Pyrras, that was be, 

Whoſe Fury tortur'd me much more, 

Than all that I hade nam'd before, 

Where eer I walk the Streets alone, 

If met by him, the angry Clown, 

With his twelve Cats-guts ſtrongly bound, 

There left me helpleſs on the Ground. 


Ariſtophanes the Comick Poet, making 
mention of Ariſtoxenus, complains of his * Cyclus Epi. 
introducing Lyric Verſes among the *Cir- cus was the 


cular Chorus's where he brings in Muſick Whole Body of 
Mytbology, out 


thus ſpeaking. of which the 


ancient Poets took the Arguments of their Tragedies, for hic! 
reaſon the Chorws's of thoſe Tragedies were called Cborz Epiqctii. 


He filPd me with his Meaſures nothing airy, 
Wicked Hyperbolæons, and Nigrari; 

And to uphold the Follies of his Play, 

Like a lank Radiſh bow'd me every way. 


Other Comedians have ſince ſet forth the Abſurdity 
of thoſe who have been ſlicers and manglers of Muſick. 
Now that the right moulding or ruin of ingenious 
Manners and civil Conduct, lies in a well grounded mu- 
ſical Education, Arifoxenus has made apparent. For 
of thoſe that were contemporary with him, he gives 
an account of Teleſias the Theban, who being a Youth, 
was bred up in the nobleſt Excellencies of Muſick, and 
moreover, ſtudied the Works of the moſt famous Ly- 
rics, Pindar, Dionyſius the Theban, Lamprus, Pratinas, 
and all the reſt who were accounted moſt eminent, 
that he played alſo to perfection upon the Flute, and 
was not a little induſtrious to furniſh himſelf with all 
thoſe other Accompliſhments of Learning: but being. 
paſt the Prime of his Age, he was ſo bewitched with the 
Theatres new Fangles, and Innovations of multiplied 
1 e | I 3 Notes, 
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Notes, that deſpiſing thoſe Noble Precepts, and that 
folid Practiſe to which he had been educated, he be- 
took himſelf to Philoxenus and Timotheus, and among 
thoſe delighted chiefly in ſuch as were moſt depraved 
with diverſity of Notes, and baneful Innovation. And 
yet when he made it his Buſineſs to make Verſes, and 
labour both ways, as well in that of Pindar as that of 
Philoxenus, he could have no ſucceſs in the latter: And 
the Reaſon procceded from the Truth and Exactneſs 
of his firſt Education, Therefore if it be the Aim of 
any Perſon to practiſe Muſick with Skill and Judgment, 
let him imitate the ancient manner, let him alſo adorn 
it with thoſe other Sciences, and make Philoſophy his 
Tutor; which is ſufficient to judge u hat is in Muſick 
decent and uſeful. For 214/uk being generally divided 
into three Parts, Diatonic, Chromatic and Enbarmonic, 
it behoves an underſtanding Artiſt to know which of 
theſe three Kinds are moſt proper for ſuch and ſuch 
Meaſures and ſubjects of Poetry, and to be capable of 
the true meaning of the Senſe of what he goes about 
to ſet. Firſt therefore we are to conſider, that all Mu- 
fical Learning is an Application to an Art, which does 
not teach the reaſon of her Precepts, at one and the 
ſame time, nor all together. 
Moreover we are to underſtand that to ſuch an Edu- 
cation, there is not requiſite an Enumeration of its fe- 
veral Diviſions, but every one learns by chance what 
either the Maſter or the Scholar, according to the Au- 
thority of the one, and the Liberty of the other, has 
molt affection for. But the more prudent fort reject- 
ed this chance- medly way of Learning; as the Lace- 
demonians of old, the Mantinæans and Pallenians; who 


making choice either of one ſingle method, or elſe but 


very few, uſed only that ſort of Afuſick, which they 


deem'd moſt proper to regulate the Inclinations of 


Youths. This will be apparent, if any one ſhall exa- 
min every one of the Parts, and ſee what is the Subject 
of their ſeveral Contemplations, For 1uſick takes cog- 
nizance of the aptitude of the Voice ot Intervals, Sy- 
ſtems or Scales, Notes, Tones and ſyſtematical Tranſmu- 


tation 
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tation in reference to the Moods. Farther than this it 
oes not. And therefore it would be in vain to enquire 
of Muſick, whether the Poet have choſen a proper Sub- 
je& or have made a right choice of the Dorian in the 
beginning; of the mixed Lydian and Dorian at the end, 
or the Hypophrygian and Phrygian in the middle, For 
the Induſtry of Harmony reaches not to theſe, as being 
defective in many other things; as not underſtanding 
the Force and Extent of Elegant Aptneſs and proper 
Concinnity. Neither did ever the Chromatic or En- 
harmonic Species arrive to that force of Aptitude, to 
diſcover the Nature and Genius of the Poem; for that 
is the work of the Poet. It is as plain, that the ſound 
of the compound Interval or Syſtem, is different from 
the ſound of the deſcant ſung in the fame Syſem, which, 
however does not belong to the conſideration of Har- 
monical Studies. There is the ſame to be ſaid concern- 
ing Meaſures : For no Meaſure can claim to it ſelf the 
force of perfect Aptitude : For we call a thing apt and 
proper, when we conſider the nature of it. The rea- 
ſon of this we ſay, is either a certain plain and mix'd 
Compofure, or both; like the Enharmonic Species of 
Olympus, by him ſet in the Phrygian Mood, and mix- 
ed with the Meaſure calPd the Pon Epibatos, which 
render'd the beginning of the Key naturally Elegant, 
in thoſe Songs that were ſung to Minerva. For 
having made choice of his Key and Meafure, he only 
chang'd the Pæon Epibatos for the Trochie, which pro- 
duced the Enharmonic Species; however the Enhar- 
monic Species and Phrygian Tone remaining, toge- 
ther with the whole Syitem of the Di/diapaſan, great- 
ly altei'd the Elegancy of the Cuſtom. For that 
which was called Harmony in the Song to Minerva, 
was quite another thing from the common experi- 
ment. He then that has both Judgment as well as 
Skill, is to be accounted the molt accurate Muſician. 
For he that underſtands the Dorian Mood, not being 
able withal to diſcern by his Judgment what is pro- 
r to it, and when it is fit to be made uſe of, ſhall 
nzver know what he does; nay he ſhall quite miſtake the 
; 14 „„ 
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Nature and Cuſtom of the Key; and indeed it is much 
queſtioned among the Dorians themſelves, whether 
the Enharmonic Compoſers he competent Judges of 
the Dorian Songs or no? The ſame is to be ſaid con- 
cerning the Knowledge of Meaſure, For he that un. 
derſtands a Pœon, may not underſtand the proper uſe 
of it, though he know the Meaſure of which it con- 
tilts, Becauſe it is much doubted among thoſe, that 
make uſe of Pæonic Meaſures, whether the bare Know- 
ledge make a Man capable to determine concerning 
the proper uſe of thoſe Meaſures ? Or, as others ſay; 
whether it aſpire to preſume ſo far. Therefore it be- 
hoves that perſon to have two ſorts of Knowledge, 
who will undertake to judge of what is proper and 
what improper. Firſt, of the Cuſtom and Manner of 
Elegancy, for which ſuch a Compoſition was intended, 
and next of thoſe things, of which the Compoſition 
conſiſts. And thus, that neither the bare Knowledge of 
Harmony, nor Numbers, nor of any other things, 
that ſingly by themſelves are but a part of the whole 
body of Muſick, are ſufficient to judge and determine 
either of the one or the other, what has been already 
laid may ſuffice to prove, 

Now then, there being three Species, into which all 
Harmonical Compoſure is divided, equal in the Quanti- 
ty of Syſtems or Intervals and force of Notes and Te— 
trachords, we ſind that the Ancients never diſputed a- 
bout any more than one; ia regard they never trou- 
. bled themſelves with the Chromatic, nor Diatonic, but 
only differ*d about the Enbarmonic; and there neither 
no farther than about the great Interval, call'd the 
Diapaſan, The Chromatic indeed cauſed ſome little vari- 
ance, but they all agreed that it was one entire ſort of 
Harmony. Therefore he muſt never think to be a true 
Artiſt, in the Underſtanding and Practiſe of Muſick, Who 
advances no farther than the ſingle Knowledge of this or 
that Particular; but it behoves him to trace through all 
the par i ular Members of it, and ſo to be Maſter of 
the whole Body, when he underſtands how to mix and 
joyn all the divided Members together. For he + by a 

ender 
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lender Muſician, who is confin'd to any one certain 


manner; wherefore, in ſhort, it 1s requiſite that the 
Senſe and Underſtanding concur in judging the parts 
of Muſick; and neither to be too haſty, like the Raſh 
and Inconſiderate; nor too ſiow, like thoſe who are 
Dull and Heavy; though it may happen ſometimes 
throvgh the Inequality of Nature, that the ſame Senſes 
may be too {low and too quick at the ſame time. Which 
things are to be avoided by a Senſe and Judgment, that 
would run an equal courſe. For there are three things 
at leaſt, that at the ſame Inſtance ſtrike the Ear, the 
Note, the Time, and the Word or Syllable. By the 
Note we judge of the Harmony, by the Time of the 
Meaſure, and by the Word, of the Matter or Subject 
of the Song. Which as they proceed forth altogether, 
it is requiſite the Senſe ſhould give them Entrance at 
the ſame moment. For this is certain, where the Senſe 
is not able to ſeparate every one of theſe, and conſider 
the Effects of each apart, there it can never apprehend what 
is well or what is amiſs in any. Firſt therefore let us diſ- 
courſe concerning Coherence. For it's neceſſary, that 
Coherence accompany the diſcerning Faculty. For Judg- 
ment of good or bad is not to be made from Notes 
disjoyned, broken time, and ſhatter*d words, but from 
Coherence. Which is a certain Commixture of parts, 
which in uſe cannot be ſaid to be compounded. Thus 
much as to the attaining to underſtand the Aſu/ack. 

We are next to conſider whether the Maſters of 
Muſick are ſufficiently capable of being Judges of it? 
Now I aver the Negative. For It is impcſlible to be a 
perfect Muſician, and a good Judge of AMuſict, by the 
knowledge of thoſe things that ſeem to be but parts of 
the whole Body, as by the excellency of a Hand 
upon the Inſtrument, or ſinging readily at firft 
ſight, or exquiſiteneſs of the Ear, which extends to 
the underſtanding of Harmony and Time; nei- 
ther does the knowledge of Time or Harmony, 
Pulſation or Elocution, or whatever elſe falls un- 
der the ſame conſideration perfect their judgment. 
Now for the Reaſons why a Muſician cannot gain a 


perfect 
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perfect Judgment from any of theſe we muſt endeavour 
to make them clear, | 

Firſt then it muſt be granted, that of things about 
which Judgment is to be made, ſome are perfect, others 
imperfect, 

Thoſe things which are perfect are the Compoſitions 
in general, whether Sung or Plaid ; and the expreſſion 
of thoſe, whether upon the Inſtrument, or by the Voice, 
with the reſt of the ſame Nature: 

The imperfect are the things to theſe appertaining, 
and for whoſe ſake they are made uſe of. Such are the 
parts of Elocution and the Poetry it ſelf. For a. Man 
that hears a Conſort of Voices or Inſtruments, may 
queſtion whether they Sing or Play in Tune, and whe- 
ther the Language be near or no. But every one of 


theſe are only Parts of Inſtrumental and Vocal Expreſ- 


. fion, not the end it ſelf, but for the ſake of the end. 
For by theſe, and things of the ſame Nature, ſhall the 
Elegancy of Elocution be judged, whether it be proper 
to the Poem, which the Performer undertakes to Sing, 
The ſame is to be ſaid of the ſeveral Paſſions expreſſed 
in the Poetry; which care to expreſs the Paſſions the 


Ancients chiefiy ſtudying. they preferred Gravity and 


Plainneſs, before difficult Superfluity. Therefore 
the Argives are ſaid to have puniſhed deviation from 
the ancient Muſicł, and to have impoſed a fine upon 
ſuch as firſt adventured to play with more than ſeven 
Strings, and to introduce the Myxohdian Mood, 
Pythagoras, that grave Philoſopher, rejecting the judg- 
ing of Muſicł by the Senſes ; affirming that the Vertue 
of Auſick was then grown to decay. And therefore he 
did not judge of Muſick by the Ear, but by harmonical 
Proportion, and thought it ſufficient to fix the Know- 
ledge of Muſick, within the compals of the Diapaſon. But 


our Muſicians now a- days have ſo utterly exploded the 


moſt noble of all the Moods, which the Ancients ſo ad- 
mired for its Majeſty, that hardly any among them make 
the leaſt account of Enharmonic Diſtances. And fo neg- 
ligent and lazy are they grown as to believe the Enbar- 

monic 
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monic Dieſis to be ſo contemptible, as not to fall under 
the Apprehenſion of Senſe, and therefore exterminate 
ir out of their Compoſitions; deeming thoſe to be 
Triflers that have any eſteem for it, or make uſe of the 
Mood it ſelf, For Proof of which, they think they 
bring a moſt powerful Argument, which rather appears 
to be the dulneſs of their own Senſes; as if whatever 
fled their Apprehenſions, were to he rejected as uſeleſs 
and of no value. And then again, they urge that the 
quantity of the Concord cannot be perceived, like 
that of the Semitone, Tone, and other Diſtances, 
not underſtanding, that at the ſame time they 
throw out the Third, Fifth and Seventh; of which the 
one conſiſts of three, the other of five, and the laſt 
of ſeven Dieſis. And thus whatever abounds in the 
Intervals, by an unequal Number they caſt away as 
inſignificant, and not perceptible by the help ot ano- 
ther Concord ; which notwithſtanding are often mea- 
ſured by the ſmalleſt Die/zs, Whence it would neceſ- 
ſarily follow, that no Dieſis ſhould be of uſe in a Dia- 
teſſeron, but that which is to be meaſured by all e- 
qual Intervals; as in the Syntonic, Diatonic and Toniæ- 
an Chromatic. But theſe opinions are not only con- 
trary to Appearance, but repugnants one to another. For 
that they themſelves chiefly make uſe of thoſe Diviſions 
of Tetrachords, in which the overplus of the Inter vals 
are unequal. To which purpoſe they always ſharpen 
their C fa ut's and F fa u'; and many times they take 
away an interceptible part of an Interval from ſome 
of the ſtanding Sounds, which otherwiſe always make 
whole Tones either leſſer or greater. They alſo ſoft- 
en their G ſol re ut and G ſol fa ut, and applaud the uſe 
of ſuch Drapaſons, in which many of the Intervals are 
unequal, not only of the ſtanding but moveable _ 
Tones, as it is plain to thoſe that rightly underſtand 

theſe things, | 
Now for the advantages that accrue to Men from 
the uſe of Muſick, the Famous Homer has taught it us; 
introducing Achilles in the height of his Fury to- 
ward 
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ward Agamemnon, appeaſed by the Muſick, which he 


learnt from Chiron, a Perſon of great Wiſdom. For 
thus ſays he, 


They found him plea&?d and all his Rage allay\d, 
Ihile on his tuneful Harp he ſweetly play d: 

Of Silver wrought by ſome Dedalian Hand, 

Mere both the Bows, to which the Strings were ſtyaiwd, 
This Harp among the ſpoils the Souldiers found, 

M hben he Eetion levePd with the Ground 

And this was bis delight, when all alone, 

To /ing of Heros and their bigh renown. 


Learn, ſays Homer, from hence the true uſe of Mu/ich. 
For it became Achilles the Son of Pel'us the Juſt, to 
Sing the famous Acts and Atchievments of great and 
valiant Men. He alſo teaches the Time moſt proper 
when to make uſe of it, by finding out a profitable 
and pleaſing paſtime, for the leaſure hours of ſo re- 
nowned a Perſon. For Achilles being both Valiant and 
Active, by reaſon he had taken a diſguſt againſt Aga- 
memnon, withdrew from the War. Homer therefore 
thought he could not do better, than by the laudable 
incitements of Muſick and Poetry, to inflame the Hero's 
Courage for thoſe Atchievments, which he after- 
wards performed. And this he did, calling to mind 
the great Actions of former Ages. Such was then 
the ancient Muſicł, and ſuch the Advantages that made 
it profitable. To which ends and purpoſe we read 
that Hercules, Achilles, and many others, made uſe of it; 
whoſe Maſter, wiſeſt Chiron, is recorded to have 
taught not only Muſick, but Morality and Phyſick. In 
brief therefore, no rational Perſon will blame the Scien- 
ces themſelves, if any one make uſe of them amis, 
but adjudge ſuch a failing to be the Error of thoſe 
that abuſe them. So that whoever he be, that ſhall 
give his mind to the Study of Muſick in his Youth,if he 
meet with a muſical Education proper for the forming 


and regulating his Inclinations, he will be ſure to ap- 


plaud and embrace, that which is noble and Cn 
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and to rebuke and blame the contrary, as well in other 
things, as in what belongs to Muſick; and by that means 
become clear from all reproachful Actions; for that 
now having reapt the nobleſt Fruit of Muſicłk, he may be 
of great uſe, not only to himſelf, but to the Common- 
wealth; while Muſick teaches him to abſtain from every 
thing undecent both in word and deed, and to obſerve 
decorum, Temperance and Regularity. Now that thoſe 
Cities which were govern'd by the beſt Laws, took care 
always of a generous Education in Auſick, many Teſti- 
monies may be produced. But for us it ſhall ſuffice, 
to have inſtanced Terpander, who appeaſed a Sedition 
among the Lacdæmonians; and Thales the Cretan, of 
whom Pratinas writes, that being ſent for by the La- 
cedemonians by advice of the Oracle, he freed the 
City from a raging Peſtilence. Homer tells, that the 
Grecians ſtopt the Fury of another noiſom Peſti- 
lence, by the Power and Charms of the ſame Noble 
Science. 


With ſacred Hymns and Songs that ſweetly pleaſe, 
The Grectan Youth all day the Gods appeaſe. 
Their lofty Pæans bright Apollo bears, 

And ſtill the Charming ſounds delight bis Ears. 


Theſe Verſes, moſt excellent Maſter, I thought requi- 
ſite to bring at the concluſion of my muſical Diſcourſe, 
which were by you cited before, to ſhew the force of 
Harmony. For indeed the chiefeſt and ſublimeſt end 
of Muſick, is the graceful return of our thanks to the 
Gods: and in the next place, to purifie and bring our 
minds to a ſober and harmonious Temper. Thus, ſaid 
Soterichus, moſt excellent Maſter, I have given you a 
Circular Diſcourſe of Muſick. Nor was Soterichus a 
little admir'd for what he had ſpoken; as one that both 
by his Countenance and Speech, had ſhewn his Zeal 
and Affection for that noble Science, After all, 
ſaid Oneſicratus, I muſt needs applaud this in both 
of you, that you have both kept within your own 
Spheres, and obſerved your proper Limits. For 
Hſias, not inſiſting any farther, undertook only to 

ſhew 
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ſhew us what was neceſſary to the making a good hand, 
as being an excellent performer himſelf. But Soteri. 
chus has feaſted us with a diſcovery of the Benefit, the 
Theorie, the force and right end of Mulick. And 
this | believe them to have done freely and willingly, 
For I cannot think them guilty of ſo much Baſbful. 
neſs, that they ſhould be aſnam'd to bring Muſick into 
Banquets. Where certainly, if any where, it can- 


not be but very uſetul. Wich Homer alſo confirms 
to be true. 


At Feaſts they Dance and Sing, for Songs and Balls 
Are the chief Grace of Princely Feſtivals. 


Not that I would have any one believe from theſe 
words, that Homer thought Muſick only uſeful for plea- 
ſure and delight: there being a protounder meaning 
concealed in the Verſe. For he brought in Muſick 
to be preſent at the Banquets and Revels of the An- 
cients, as believing it then to be of greateſt uſe and 
advantage, to repel and mitigate the inflaming power 
of the Wine, To which our Ariſtoxenus agrees, who 
alledges that Muſick was introduced at Banquets for 
this reaſon, that as Wine tatemperately drank weakens 
both the Body and Mind; So Muſick by its harmonious 
Order and Symmetry, aſſwages and reduces them to 
their former Conſtitution. And therefore it was that 


Homer accuſtomed the Ancients to make uſe of Muſick 
at their ſolemn Feſtivals. | 


Bur for all this, my moſt honoured Friends, methinks, 


you have forgot the chiefeſt thing of all, and that which 
readers Muſick moſt Majeſtick. For Pythagoras, Archytas, 
Plato,and many others of the ancient Philoſophers were 
of Opinion, that there could be no Motion of the World, 
nor Rowling of the Spheres, without the aſſiſtance of 
Muſick, ſince che Supream Deity created all things har- 
mouiopſly. But ic would be unſeaſonable now to enter 
upon ſuch a Diſcourſe; eſpecially at this time, when it 
would be abſurd for Muſick to traaſgreſs her higheſt, and 
moſt muſical Office, which is to give the Laws and Li- 


mits of Time and Meaſure to all things. Therefore af - 


ter 
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ter he had ſung a chearful Hymn, and offer'd to Saturn 
and the reſt of the Gods, his Off- ſpring, as alſo to the 


Muſes he diſmiſt the 


Company: 


The Modern Scale compared with the Ancient, according to 
the Modern and Ancient Names of the Notes. 
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Of the Tranquility of the Mind. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Morgan of 
St. John's College in Oxford. 


LUT ARCH wiſheth all Health to his Paccius ; I 
lately received Letters from you, wherein you 
make It your requeſt, that I would write ſomething to 
you concerning the tranquility of the Mind; and of 
thoſe things in Timæus which require a more perſpicu- 
ous Interpretation; at the ſame time a very urgent oc- 
caſion call'd upon our common Friend and Companion 
Erotes to fail directly to Rome; that which quickned 
him to the greater expedition was a Diſpatch he recei- 
ved from Fundanus, that beſt of Men, who as his Cu- 
ſtom is, always enjoyns the making haſts; therefore 
wanting full leaſure to conſummate thoſe things juſtly 
which 1 deſign'd, and being on the otherſide unwilling 
to ſend one from me to your dear ſelf empty handed, I 
have tranſcribed my Common-place Book, and haſtily 
put together thoſe Collections, which I had by me con- 
cerning this Subject; for I thought you a Man that 
did not look after Flouriſhes of Stile, and the affected 
Elegance of Language, but only required what was in- 
ſtructive in its Nature, uſeful to Us in the Conduct of 
our Lives: And I congratulate that bravery of temper 
in yon, that though you are admitted into the confi- 
dence of Princes, and have obtain'd as great a Vogue 
of Eloquence at the Bar,that no Man hath exceeded you, 
that you have not like Merops, the Tragedian, ſuffer'd 
your ſelf to be puffed up with the applauſe of the multi- 
tude, and be tranſported beyond thoſe bounds which 
are preſcribed to our Paſſions ; but you call to mind 
that which you have ſo often heard, that the rich ſlip- 
per will not cure the Gout, a Diamond ring the looſ- 
neſs of the Fleſh about the Roots of the Nails, nor an Im- 
perial Diadem eaſe the Head- ach; for what advantage 


is there in Honour, Riches, or an Intereſt at Court, 
which are expedients to remove all perturbations of 


Mind, 
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Mind, and procure an equal Tenor of Life, if we did 
not uſe them with decency, when they were preſent 
to our Enjoyment, and not to be afflicted at their loſs ? 
And what is this but the Province of Reaſon, when 
the ſenſual part of us grows turbulent, and makes 
Excurſions to check its Sallies, and bring it again 
within the Limits it hath tranſgreſſed? That it may 
not be carried away, and fo perverted with the gay ap- 
pearances of things: For as Xenophon gives advice, we 
ought to remember the Gods, and pay them particu» 
lar Devotions, when our Affairs are proſperous, that 
ſo when an Exigent preſſeth us, we may more confi- 
dently invoke them, now we have conciliated their Fas 
vour, and made them our Friends; ſo thoſe Argu- 
ments which have any Efficacy againſt the Troubles of 
the Mind, wiſe Men always ruminate upon them be- 
fore their Calamities happen, that io the Remedies 
being long prepar'd they may acquire Energy, and 
work with a more powerful operation: for as angry 
Dogs are exaſperated by every ones rating them, and 
are only flattered to be quiet by his Voice to which 
they are accuſtomed; ſo tis not eaſie to paciſie the 
bruitiſh affections of the Soul, but by familiar Reaſons, 
and which are uſed to be adminiſtred in ſuch inwar 

Diſtempers : Beſides he that affirm'd, that whoſo- 
ever would enjoy Tranquility of Mind, muſt diſengage 
himſelf from all private, and not involve himſelf in 
any publick Concerns, hath expoſed a thing to be pur- 
chaſed of great value; but we muſt buy it of Idleneſs, 
as if he ſhould preſcribe this to every Man that was ill. 


Do not uneaſie on thy ſick Bed lie, | 

Be ſtill and ſee no other Remedy. MB 
For to be unemploy'd is but a very Recipe to ſtupi? 
fie our Senſes, and to have no other Phyfician but 
floth 3 then ſoft Converſation and a negle& of our 
Country could only remove what was grievous to us; 
it is likewiſe a falſe poſition that thoſe only live 
contentedly who have the leaſt to do; for then by this 
P fedate 2 
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than Men, who only /it at bome, and mind their dome- 
ſtic Affairs, who have that delicacy, as Heſiod expreſ- 
ſeth it, that | 

The Virgin tender Limbs are kept from cold, 

Not the leaſt wind to touch them was ſo bold. 


But we fee the contrary, that immoderate grief, little 
piques amongſt themſelves, jealouſie, which even makes 
them ick, leaſt they ſhould be ſupplanted in their Hu- 
mours, by a Rival; Superſtitious Fears, Ambition, 
and all vain Opinons, flow as it were with a Torrent 
into the Apartments of the Females: And Laertes, 
though he lived Twenty Years in the Fields ſecluded 
from the World, 

_ Only a Toothleſs Hag did make bis Bed, 

Drew him bis Drink, and did bis Table ſpread. 
Though he forſook his Houſe and Country, and fled 
from a Kingdom, yet ſloth and ſadneſs ſtill kept him 


Company: There are ſome to whom Idleneſs hath been 
an Affliction, as for inſtance, 


Divine Achilles ſat upon the ſhore, 

And in loud Accents did himſelf deplore; 

All :bings about him into Rage did turn, 

With pent up Indignation he did burn; 

His od Companions he did forſake, 

And arms though tas his Province would not take, 
Deſire of fighting did his Soul perflex, 

And Schemes of War his buſie thoughts did vex. 
MWbilſt Iazy'he perform d no gallant AG, 

A perſonated part did only act. | 


And he himſelf complains of it, being mightily di- 
ſturbed, after this manner: 


An uſeleſs Burthen by the Ships 1 fit; 

For any great Exploits I am not fit, 

Hence *tis that Epieuru: adviſeth thoſe ho aſpire to 

Glory, not to ſtagnate in their Ambition, but be in 
perpeiual Motion, and fo obey -the-DiQates of their 
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Genius in managing the Common-wealth ; becauſe they 
are more tormented, and fuffer greater Damages by 
Idleneſs, than if they were diſappointed of that they were 
in the eager purſuit of, But the Huey is abſurd in 
this, that he doth not excite Men who have Abilities, to 

ifie themſelves for Charges in the Government, 
ut only thoſe who are of a reſtleſs and unquiet Difpo- 
ſition : For the Tranquility and Perturbation of the 
Mind are not to be meaſured by the fewneſs or multi- 
tude of our Actions, but their Beauty or Turpitude : 
For the omiffion of what is good is no lefs troubleſom 
than the commiſſion of evil. As for thoſe who think 
there is one poſitive ſtate of life, which is always ſe- 
rene; ſome fancying it to be of the Husbandmen; o- 
thers of thoſe which are unmarried; and ſome of Kings; 
rg clearly ſhews them their Error in theſe 
Verſes. 


I tbougbt thaſe Men (any Phania) always beſt, 
Mbo take no Money up at Intereſt + 
Who diſingag d from Buſaneſs ſpend the Day, 
And in Complaints don't ſigh the Night away. 
Ibo troubled, lamentablſe Eroans don't fetch, 
Thus breathing ont, Ab! miſerable Wiretch! _ 
Thoſe whom deſpairing Thoughts don't waking keep, 
But, without ſtartings, ſweetly take their Sleep. 


He goes on and obſerves to us, that the ſame lot of 
Misfortune falls to the Rich as, well as.the Poor. 


Theſe Neighbours ſlender Conſines to divide, 
Sorraw and human Life were ſtill ally'd - 
Is the luxurious Liver doth infeſt, 
And rob the Man of Honour of his Reſt : 
In ftrier Ties dotb with the Poor engage, 
With him groms old to à decrepit Age. 
Hut as timorous and raw Satlors, when they grow ſick 
with the working of the Wav es, and motion of the 
Ship, think they ſhall overcome their Pukings, FRg 
£9 into the Long-boat, but there being equally ont 
bf .grder, come into the V yo again, and are . 
2 
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fore never the better, becauſe they carry their Nauſe- 
ouſneſs and Fear along with them: So the ſeveral 
Changes of Life do only ſhifr, and not whiolly extir- 
pate the Cauſes of our Trouble, and theſe are only 
our want ot Experience, the weakneſs of our judg- 
| ment, and a certain Importance of Mind, which hinder 
| us from making a right uſe of what we enjoy. The 
| Rich Man is ſubject to this uneaſineſs of Humour as well 
| as the Poor; the Batchellor as well as the Men in 
| Wedlock : This makes the Pleader withdraw from 
| the Bar, and then his Retirement is altogether as 
irkſom: And this infuſeth a Deſire into others to 
| be bred up at Court, and when they come there, 
| they preſently grow weary of the Life, 


Poor Men when ſick, do peeviſhly complain, 
-- The ſenſe of want doth aggravate their Pain. 


For then the Wife grows officious in her Atten- 
dance; the Phyſician himſelf is a Diſeaſe, and the Bed 
is not made eaſie enough to his Mind; even his Friend 
importunes him with his Viſits, | 


He doth moleſt bim when be firſt doth come, 
And when be goes away, bes troubleſome : 


As Jon expreſſeth it. But when the heat of the Diſ- 
eaſe is over, and the Body reſtored to its firſt Craſis, 
then Health returns and brings with it all thoſe plea- 
0 ſant Images which Sickneſs chaſed away; ſo that he 
that yeſterday refuſed Eggs and Whitemeat, and the 
fineſt Manchets, will now ſnap at a piece of Houſhold 
Bread, and an Olive with a few Water Creſſes is a de- 
licious Morſel to him, and he feeds upon it with a chear- 
ful Hunger: So Reaſon makes all ſorts of Life eaſie, 
and every Change pleaſant. Alexander wept when he 
heard from Anaxarchus that there was an infinite of 
Worlds, and his Friends asking him if any Accident 
had befallen him, he returns this Anſwer; Do 
not you think it, faith he, a. matter worthy of 
my . Lament@ion, . chat when there is ſuch LA. 
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multitude of them, that I have not yet conquered 
one? But Crates only with his Scrip and tatter'd 
Cloak, lavgh'd out his, Life jocoſely, as if he had 

been always at a Wedding; the great Power and 
Command of Agamemnon gave him an equal Di- 
ſturbance. | 


Look upon Agamemnon, Atver*s Son, 

What mighty loads of Trouble be hath on; 

He is diſtracted with perpetual Care: 

Joye that inflids it, gives him ſtrength to bear. 


Diogenes when he was expos'd to ſale in the Market, 
and being commanded to ſtand up, he not only refus'd 
to do it, but ridiculed him that was thus imperious 
over him with this piece of Railery; What if thou 
ſhouldſt ſell. a Fiſh whoſe Stupidity could not obey 
thee ? Socrates was a Philoſopher in the Priſon, and 
diſconrſed with his Friends, though he was fetter'd. 
But Phaeton when he climb'd up into Heaven, thought 
himſelf unhappy there, becauſe no Body would 
give him his Father's Chariot, and the Horſes of 
the Sun. | 5 

As therefore the Shoe turns about with the Foot, 
and doth not deviate from its Motion; ſo according 
as the Affections of the Mind are, they render the 
Life conformable to themſelves : for *tis not Cuſtom, 
as one obſerved, which makes even the beſt Life plea- 
{ant to thoſe who chuſe it, but it muſt be Prudence in 
Conjunction with it, which not only makes it the beſt. 
for its kind, but ſweeteſt in its Enjoyment, The 
Fountain therefore of Tranquility being in our ſelves, 
let us cleanſe it from all Impurity, and make its Streams 
limpid, that all external Accidents, by being made fa- 
miliar, may be no longer grievous to ns, but that we 
may play them when they are tame, | 


Let not theſe things thy leaſt Concern engage, 

For though thou frett'ſt, they will not mind thy Rage. 
Him only good and bappy, we may call, 5 
Who rightly uſeth what doth him befal. 
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For Plato compared ont Life to a Same at Dice, 
where we ovght to throw for what is moſt commodi - 
ous fot us, but to be content with out Caſts, let them 
be never fo unfortunate 53 we cannot make What Chan- 
ces we pleaſe turn up, if we play fair; this lies out of 
our Power: that which is within it, is to accept pati. 
ently what Fortune ſhall allot us, and fo to adjuſt things 
in their proper places, that what is our own, may be 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage; and what hath hap- 
pened againſt our Will, may offend us as little as tis 
Poſſible ; otherwiſe the Men who live without meaſures, 
and with no Prudence, that like th6ſe whoſe Conſtitu- 
tion is ſo fickly and infirm, that they ate equally ithpa- 


tient both of Heats and Colds, Proſperity exalts them 


above, and Adverſity dejects them beneath thelt Tem- 
per; indeed each Fortune diſturbs them, dr rather they 
raiſe vp Storms to tbeimſelves in either, and, as they 
manage it, are querulous under povd Citcumſtanees, 
Theodorus, who was called the Atheiſt, for denying the 


Exiſtence of the Gods, was uſed to ſay, that he reach- 


ed out his Inſtructions with the tight, and his Auditors 
received them with their left Hands: So Men of ho E- 
ducation, when Fortune would even be complaiſant to 
them, yet they are ſo avkward in their Obſervance, 
that they take her Addreſſes on the wrong fide. On the 


contrary, Men that are wiſe, as the Bees draw Honey 


from the Thyme, which is a moſt unſavory and dry 
Herb, ſo they extract ſomething that is convenient and 
uſeful even from the moſt bitter Afflictions. Thus 
therefore let us learn and have inculcated upon us, that 


Juſt as he, who 22 a Stone at a Dog, ſtruck his 


Step mother, and then declared that he was not out 
of his Caſt, for even his miſtake hit right: So for 
thoſe things which Fortune obtrudes upon us, contrary 


to our Deſires, let us alter tbeir Nature, by putting a | 


different Conſtruction upon them. 
Diogenes was driven into Baniſhment, but it was 
no diſadvantage to him; for of an Exile, he be- 


came a Philoſopher, Zend of Citrom when he heard 


that the only Ship he had left was funk by an unmerciful 
e eee eee ee 
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Tempeſt, with all the rich Cargo that was in her, he 
brake out into this Exclamation ; Fortune I applaud 
thy Contrivance, who by this means haſt reduced me 
to a Thred-bare Cloak, and to walk in the Piazza of 
the Stoicks. What hinders then, but that theſe Examples 
ſhould be the Patterns of our Imitation? Thou ſtood'ſt 
Candidate for a Place in the Government, and waſt 
bauk'd in thy hopes: Confider that thou wilt hve at 
eaſe in thy own Country, following thy own Affairs. 
Thou waſt ambitious to be the Confident of ſome great 
Perſon, and ſuffereſt a Repulſe; thou wilt gain thus by 
it, that thou wilt be free from Danger, and diſemba- 
raſs d from Buſineſs. Again, haſt thou managed any 
Affairs full of Intricacy and Trouble? Hot Water doth 
not ſo much cheriſh the ſoft Members of the Body, as 
Pindar expreſſeth it, as Honour joyn'd with Power 
ſweetens all our Toils, and makes what was torment- 
ing, diveſt it ſelf of its Properties, and become agree- 
able. Haſt thou met with any unfortunate Succeſs ? 
Hath Calumny bit, or Envy hiſs'd at thee? There is 
yet a proſperoys Gale which ſits fair to convey thee to 
the Ports of the Muſes, and land thee at the Accademy. 
This Plato did, after he made Shipwrack of the Friend- 
ſhip of Diogenes, And indeed it highly conduceth to 
the Tranquility of the Mind, to look back upon illu- 
ſtrious Men, and ſee with what Temper they have born 
their Calamities; as for Inſtance: Doth this trouble 
thee that thou wanteſt Children? Conſider that Kings 
of the Romans have died without them, had Kingdoms 
to leave, but no Heirs. Doth Poverty and a low Con- 
dition affli& thee ? It is put to thy Opinion, wouldſt 
thou not rather of all the Beotians be Epaminondas, and 
of all the Romans, Fabritius? But thy Bed is violated, 
and thy Wife is an Adultreſs. Didſt thou never read 


this Inſcription at Delphos? 
Here am I ſet by Agis Royal Hand, 
Who both the Earth and Ocean did command. 


And yet did the Report never arrive thee, that 


Alcibiades debauct'd thy Wife Timea? and that ſhe 
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her ſelf whiſper'd archly to her Maids, that the Child WwW 
was not the genuine Off-ſpring of her Husband, but a an 
young Alcibiades? Yet this did not obſtruct the Glory Di 
of the Man, for notwithſtanding his being a Cuckold, Pic 
he was the greateſt and moſt famous of all the Greeks, is 
Nor did the diſſolute Manners of his Daughter hinder uſt 
Stilpo from envying his Humour, and being the jollieſt ou 


Philoſopher of his time; when Metrocles upbraided him 


there are ſome, whom not only the evil Diſpoſitions 
of their Friends and Domeſticks, but thoſe of their Ene- 
mies, give diſturbance to: For a Proneneſs to ſpeak e- 
vil of another, Anger, Envy, ill Nature, a jealous and 
perverſe Temper, are the Peſts of thoſe who are in- 
tected with them. And theſe ſerve only to trouble and 
exaſperate Fools, like the Brawls of ſcolding Neigh- 
bours, the Peeviſhneſs of our Acquaintance, and the 
Iniquity or Want of Qualifications in thoſe who admi- 
niſter the Government: But thou ſeemeſt to me not to 
be at all concerned with Affairs of this Nature; there- 
fore, like the Phyſicians mentioned by Sophocles, who, 


with it, he asked him whether he was the Offender, or M 
his mad Girl? it was anſwered him, that it was her M 
Sin, but his Unbappineſs. To which he replied ? but * 
are not Sins Lapſes? No doubt on't, ſaith Metrocles; if 
and is not that properly called A Lapſe, when we fall * 
off from the Attainment of thoſe things we were in the t. 
perſuit of? he could not deny it. He perſued him fur- t 
ther wich this Queſtion, And are not theſe vnlucky t 
Traverſes, misfortunes to them who are thus diſap- [ 
pointed? Thus by a pleaſant and Philoſophical Reaſon- \ 
ing, he turned the Diſcourſe, and ſhewed the Cynick | 
that his Calumny was idle, and he barked in vain. But | 

{ 


With Medicines, bilious Humours ao allay, 
Sharp, as the bitter Juice they purge away. 


To let other Mens Enormities ſowre thy Blood, is 
highly irrational: For even in matters of private ma- 
nagement, thou doſt not always employ we. of 

| Wit 
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Wit and Addreſs, which are the moſt proper for ſuch 
an Execution, but ſomtimes thoſe of rough and crooked 
Diſpoſitions; and to animad vert upon them for every 
Pickadillo, thou muſt not think it belongs to thee, nor 
is it eaſie in the performance. But if thou makeſt that 
uſe of them, as Chyrurgeons do of Inſtruments to pull 
out Teeth, or Ligatures to bind Wounds, and ſo ap- 
pear chearful whatever falls out, the Satisfaction of thy 
Mind will more delight, than the Concern at other 
Mens Pravity and malicious Humours will diſturb thee. 
Otherwiſe, as Dogs bark at all Perſons indifferently ; 
if thou perſecuteſt every body that offends thee, thou 
wilt bring the matter to this paſs by thy Imprudence, 
that all things will flow down into this Imbecility of 
thy Mind, as a Place void and capable to receive them, 
that at laſt thou wilt be filled with nothing but other 
Mens Miſcarriages. For if ſome of the Philoſophers in- 
veigh againſt Compaſſion, which others Calamities af - 
fect vs with, as a ſoft Affection (for we ought to give 
real Aſſiſtance to thoſe in Diſtreſs, and not to he deject- 
ed or ſympathize with them) and if, which is a thing 
of higher Moment, they diſcard all ſadneſs, and being 
uneaſie when the ſenſe of a Vice or a Diſeaſe is upon us, 
but that we ought to cure both Indiſpoſitions, with- 
out being griev'd ; is it not highly conſonant to Reaſon, 
that we ſhould not ſtorm nor fret, if thoſe we have to 
do with are not ſo wiſe and honeſt as they ſhould be ? 
Let us conſider the thing truly (my Paccizs ) leſt 
whilſt we find fault with others, we prove partial in 
aur own reſpects, through inadvertency ; and our cen- 
ſuring their Failings does not ſo much proceed from an 
hatred of their Vices, as a love of our ſelves. We ſhould _ - 
not have our Paſſions moved at every provocation, nor 
let our Deſires grow exorbitant beyond what is juſt; 
for theſe little Averſions of our Temper engender Su- 
ipicions, and infuſe Moroſeneſs into us, which makes us 
iirly to thoſe who either precluded the way to 
our Ambition, or who made us fall into thoſe diſa- 
ſtrous Events we would willingly have fhunn'd. But 


be 
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he that hath a ſmoothneſs in his Nature, and a Talent 


of moderation, can only tranſact, and converſe with 


Mankind eaſily, and with mildneſs. Let us recapi- 
tulate therefore what we have ſaid, To thoſe who are 
in a Fever, every thing that they taſte, is not only un- 
ſavory, but bitter; but when we ſee others reliſh it 
without any diſguſt, we do not then lay the blame 
either upon the Meat or Drink, but conclude that the 
Diſeaſe or ſick Man are only in fault. In like manner 
we ſhall leave off to bear Things impatiently, if we ſee 
others enjoy them with alacrity and humonr. And this 
likewiſe is a great Promoter of the Tranquility of the 
Mind, if amongſt choſe ill Succeſles which carry a diſ- 
mal Appearance, we look upon others which have a 
more beautiful Aſpect, and ſo blending them together, 
we may overcome the Bad by the Mixture of the Good, 
But we, who when our Eyes are dazled with too intenſe 
a Splendor, recover the Amuſement by viewing ſome- 
thing that is green and florid, yet we fix the Optics of 
our Minds upon doleful Objects, and dwell upon the 
recital of our Miſeries, and will ſcarcely be divorced 
from the ſorrowful Argument, to eſpouſe ſomething 
that is more diverting. And here we may inſert that 


which was ſaid to a pragmatical Fellow, handſomly 


enongh : 


thy ſo quick ſighted, others Faults to find, 
But to thy own ſo partially art blind? 5 
"Tis Malice that exaſperates thy Mind. 


But why (my Friend) art thou ſo acute to diſcern 


even thy own Misfortunes? Art ſo induſtrious to re- 
new them, and ſet them in thy ſight, that they may 
be the more conſpicuous? But never turneſt thy Con- 
fideration to thoſe good Things which are preſent with 
thee, and thou doſt enjoy? But as Cupping-Glaſſes 
draw the impureſt Blood out of the Body, ſo thon doſt 
extract the Quinteſſence of Infelicity to afflict thy 


ſelf, In this thou art no better than Chius, who 


when he had fold abundance of his beft and 


moſt generous Wine to others, he called for _ 
that 
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that was prick'd and vappid to taſte at Supper; and 
one of the Servants asking another, W hat he left his 
Maſter a doing; he made this Anſwer, That he was 
calling for bad when the was by him. For many 
teaving the pteaſant and deleQable Things behind theny, 
run with haſte to embrace thoſe which are not only 
difficult, but intolerable , Ariſtippus was not of this 
Number, for he knew, even to the niceneſs of a Grain, 
to put proſperous againſt adverſe Fortune into the 
Scale, that the one might ontweigh the other : There- 
fore when he loſt a noble Farm, he asked one of his 
diſſembled Friends, who pretended to be ſorry, not 
only with regret but impatience,' for his Miſhap, Whe- 
ther he himſelf was not owner of a good Piece of Land, 
and that he had three yet remaining? He aſſenting to 
the Truth of it: Why then, faith he, ſnould I not ra · 
ther lament your Misfortune, ſince it is the raving on- 
ly of a mad Man, to be concerned at what is loft, and 
not rather rejoyce in what is left? Thus, as Children, 
if you rob them of one of their Play-games, they will 
throw away the reſt: So if Fortune only infeſt us in one 
Part, we grow fearful, and abandon our ſelves wholly 
to its Attacks. re 

But ſome Body will object to me, What is it that 
we have ? Rather, what is it that we have not? One 
is Honourable, the other is Maſter of a Family; this 
Man hath a good Wife, the other a faithful Friend. 
Anti pater of Tharſus, when he was upon his Death- Bed, 
and he reckoning up all the good Events which had be · 
fel him, he would not omit a proſperous Voyage which 
he had, when he ſailed from Cilicia to Athens. Even 
the trite and common Bleflings are not to be deſpiſed, 
but ought to take up a room in our Deliberations. We 
ſhould rejoyce that we live, and are in Health, and ſee 
the Sun z that there are hv Wars nor Seditions in our 
Country; that the Earth yields to Cultivation, and 
that the Sea is open to our Traffick; that we can 
talk, be Went, do buſineſt, and be at leaſure, when 
we Pleaſe, They will afford ys greater Tranquility of 


. by L 
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Mind preſent, if we form ſome juſt Ideas of them when 
they are abſent. If we often call to our remembrance, 
| how ſolicitous the ſick Man is after Health, how accep- 
table Peace is to put out a War, and what a Courte- 
fie it will do us, to gain Credit, and acquire Friends 
in a City of Note, where we are Strangers and 
unknown; and we are much troubled, if we are 
deprived of any. part of this Happineſs. By this 
means we ſhall not then reckon a Thing only to 
be great, when we are forſaken of it, and uſe it 
with contempt, when it is in our. Poſſeſſion ; for the 
Value of a Thing doth not properly conſiſt in its Loſs. 
But as we ought not to acquire Things, ſo as to be 
ſtill -in pannic apprehenſions to be deprived of 
them; ſo neither by an habit of being their Owners, 
ſhould we deſpiſe them, as if they were of no eſti- 
mation: But we are ſo to uſe, that we may reap Satis- 
faction, and a ſolid Pleaſure may reſult from them, that 
ſo we may be the better enabled to endure their Loſs 
with a greater Evenneſs of Temper, But ſome, as Ar- 
ceſilaus obſerved, think they muſt be Critics upon other 
Mens Poems, ſurvey their Pictures with a curious Eye, 
and examin their Statues with all the delicacy of Sculp- 
ture; but in the mean while tranſiently paſs over their 
own Lives, tho* there be ſome things in them, which 
will not only detain but pleaſe their Conſideration. But 
they will not reſtrain the Proſpect to themſelves, but 
are perpetually looking abroad, and ſo become ſervile 
Admirers of other Mens Fortunes and Reputation ; as 
Adulterers are always gloating upon other Mens 
Wives, and contemning their own. Beſides, this is a 
thing highly conducing tothe Tranquility of the Mind, 
for a Man chiefly to conſider himſelt, and his own Af- 
fairs. But if this always cannot take place, he ſhould 
not make Compariſons with Men of a ſuperiour Con- 
dition to himſelf ; though this, is the Epidemical Fren- 
zy of the Vulgar. As for Inſtance ; Thoſe who lie 
in Fetters, applaud their good Fortune whoſe Shack- 
les are off; thoſe who are looſed from their Bonds, 
would be free Men by Manumiſſion; theſe __ 
aſpire 
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aſpire to be Citizens; the Citizen would be rich; the 
Wealthy Man would be a Lieutenant of a Province; 
the hauty Governour would be a King, and the Empe- 
ror a God, being ambitious of Thunder and Light- 
ning. 

I would not Gyges be, who had the Spell, 

By Art to make himſelf inviſable 

For in his Ring the bright Reflections ſhone, 

All others be did view, was ſeen of none, 

No Emulation dotb my Spirits fire, 

The Actions of the Gods I dowt admire, 

J would not to be great a Tyrant be; 

The leaſt Appearances I would not ſee. 


But one of Thafis, another of Chius, one of Galata, and 
a fourth of Bythinia, not contenting themſelves with 
the Rank they enjoyed amongſt their Fellow-Citizens, 
where they had Honour and Commands, complain that 
they have not Foreign Characters, and are not made 
Patricians of Rome; and if they attain that Digni- 
ty, that they are not Prætors; and it they arrive 
even to that degree, they ſtill think themſelves ill 
dealt with, that they are not Conſuls; and when 
promoted to the Faſces, that they were declared 
the ſecond, and not the firſt. And what is all this, 
but ungratefully to accuſe Fortune, and induſtriouſly 
picking out occaſions to quarrel her, and torment 
our ſelves ? But he that is in his right Senſes, and wiſe 
for his own Advantage, out of thoſe many Millions 
which the Sun looks upon, 


ho of the Products of the Earth do eat, 


if he ſees any one in the mighty Throng, which is more 


rich and honourable than himſelf, he is neither deject- 


ed in his Mind nor Countenance, nor doth he pen- 


ſively ſit down deploring his unhappineſs, but he walks 
abroad publickly with an honeſt Aſſurance : He Gele- 
brates his own good Genius, and boaſts of his 
good Fortpne in that it is happier than a Thon- 
fand other Mens which are in the World. In the 
W Olympic 
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Olympic Games you have not ſp much the Aſcendant 
over Victory, as to chufe what Antagonift you will. 
But in human Lite, if Affairs run fo luckily for thee, 
that thou far ſurpaſſeſt others in Proſperity, be gene- 
rous, and of a great Spirit, and inſtead of admi- 
ring, be thou envied thy ſelt, unleſs thou doſt match 
thy ſelf unequally with a Brians, or an Hercules, 
Therefore when thay art ſurprined into a falſe Admi- 
ration of him who is carried in his Sedan, caſt thy 
Eyes downwards upon the Slaves who 
ury. When thon art wandering at the Greatneſs of 
Xerxes croſſing the &lalleſpont, conſider thoſe Wretch- 
es who are digging thravgh Mount Atbas, who are 
urged to their Labour with Blows, Blood being mixed 
with their Sweat; call to mind, that they had their 
Ears and Noſes cut off, becauſe the Bridge was broken 
by the violence of the Waves; think upon that ſecret 
Reflections they have, and how happy they eſteem thy 
Life and Affairs. Socrates hearing one of his Friends 
crying out in a Rapture as it were, What a glorious 
City is this“ The Wine of Chios is fold for a Pound, 
the Purple Fiſh for three, and a Pint of Honey for five 
Drachms. He brought him to the Meal Shop, and 
mewed him that a large quantity of the fineſt Flower 
was ſold for a Half- penny; 'tis a great Frugality. 

Then he brought him to the Oil-man's, and told him, 
This wasa certain he might have a * Chenix fol 
Meaſure, out of which of Olives for two farthings. At 
was delivered the City Jaſt he went to the Sales-man's 
Allowance for Servants. and convinced him, that the Pur- 
chaſe of a ſleveeleſs Jerkin Was only ten Drachms: So 
that from thence he might infer, that all things were 
vilely cheap in that City. So when we hear others 
declare, that our Condition is afflicted, becauſe we are 
not Confuls, and in eminent Command; let us then 
look upon our ſelves to live, not only in a bare 
Happineſs, but Splendor, in that we do not beg our 
Bread, are not forced to ſubſiſt by carrying of 


Burthens, or What is altogether as . 
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But ſuch is our Folly, that we accuſtom our ſelves ra- 
ther to live for other Mens ſakes than our own ; and 
our Diſpoſitions are ſo prone to Upbraidings, and be 
tainted with Envy, that the Grief we conceive at others 
Proſperity, leſſens the Joy we ought to take in our 
own. But to cure thee of this extravagant Emulation, 
look not upon the outſide of theſe applauded Men, 
which is ſo gay and brilant, but draw the gawdy Cur- 
tain, and carry thy Eyes inward, and thou ſiralt find 
moſt gnawing Diſquiets to be diſſembled under theſe 
falſe Appearances, The renowned Pittacus, who got 
him ſo great a Name for his Fortitude, Wiſdom, and 
Juſtice, when he was entertaining his Friends at a no- 
ble Banquet, his Spouſe in an angry Humour came and 
over-· turned the Table; bis Gueſts being extreamly diſ- 
ordered at it, he told chem, Every one of you hath his 
particular Plague, and my Wife is mine, and he is very 
happy who hath This only. 


The pleading Lawyer”s happy at the Bar; 

But the Scene opening, ſhews a Civil Mar. 

For the good Man hath a Domeſtick Strife, 

He's Slave to that imperious Creature, Wife, 

Scrolling without doors doth to him belong; 

But ſhe within them doth clatm all the Tongue. 

Peck*d by bis Female Tyrant, bim I ſee, 

Whilſt from this Grievance 1 my ſelf am free, | 

Theſe are the ſecret Stings which are inſeparable from 
Honour, Riches and Dominion, and which are un- 
known to the Vulgar, becauſe a counterfeit Luſtre da- 
zelleth their Sight. | N 

All pleaſane Things Artides doth adorn; 

The merry Genius ſmiPd when be was born, 


And they compute this Happineſs from his grext Stones 


of Ammunition, his Variety ef:managed {Horſes and his 


Battalions of diſciplined Men. But an inward Voide wf 

Sorrow ſeems to ſilence all this Oſtentation Win 

mournful Accents; | | < 11-33 
4 Jove 
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Jove in a deep Aſliction did bim plunge. 
Obſerve this likewiſe: 

Old Man, I reverence thy aged Head, 

Whoto a mighty Length baſt ſpun thy Thread , 


Safe from all Dangers, to the Grave goſt down 
Ingloriouſly, becauſe tbou art unknown, 


Such*Expoſtulations as theſe with thy ſelf, will ſerve 


to diſcuſs this querulous Humour, which makes thee 
fondly applaud other Peoples Conditions, and depreci- 


ate thy own, 

This likewiſe greatly obſtructs the Tranquility of the 
Mind, that our Deſires are immoderate, and not ſui- 
ted to our Abilities of Attainment, which like Sails be- 
yond the proportion of the Veſlel, help only to over- 
ſet it; ſo that being blown up with extravagant Ex- 
pectations, if ill Succeſs fruſtrates our Attempts, we 
preſently curſe our Stars, and accuſe Fortune, when 
we ought rather to lay the blame upon our enterpri- 
Zing Folly. For we do not reckon him unfortunate, 


who will ſhoot with a Plowſhare, and let ſlip an Ox at 


a Hare; nor is he born under an unlucky Influence, 
who can't catch a Buck with a Sling or Drag-Net ; 
for it was the weakneſs and perverſeneſs of his Mind, 
which inflamed him on to impoſſible Things. The 
partial Love of himſelf is chiefly in fault, which infu- 
ſeth a vicious Inclination to arrogate, and an inſatiable 
Ambition to attempt every Thing : For they are not 
content with the Affluence of Riches, and the Accom- 
pliſhments of the Mind, that they are Robuſt, Have 
a Complaiſance of Humour, and Strength of Brain 
for Company; that they are Privadoes to Princes 
and Governors of Cities, unleſs they have Dogs of great 
Sagacity and Swiftneſs, Horſes of a generous Strain; 
nay, unleſs their Quails and Cocks are better than other 
Mens. Old Dyoniſius not being ſatisfied that he was the 


greateſt Tyrant of his Time, grew angry even to a 


Frenzy, that Philoxenus the Poet exceeded him in the 
| 4 ſweetnels 
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ſweetneſs of his Voice, and Plato in the Subtilties of Di- 
ſputation; therefore he condemn'd one to the Quar- 
ries, and ſold the other into eAgina. But Alexander 
was of another Temper, for when Criſo contended with 
hint for Swiftneſs, who was the Maſter of thoſe Exer- 
ciſes, he run booty againſt himſelf, that he might give 
him the Victory, for which he was in a great Rage. 
And Achilles in Homer ſpake very well, when he ſaid thus; 


None of the Greeks for Courage me excel; 
Let others have the Praiſe of ſpeaking well. 


Magabyzus the Perſian when he came into the Shop 
of Apelles, and began to ask ſome impertinent Qneſti- 
ons concerning his Art, the famous Painter check'd him 
into ſilence with this Reprimand; As long as thou beld'ſt 
thy Peace, thou didſt appear to be a Man of Condition, and 
I paid a deference to the Eclat of thy Purple, and the Luſtre 
of thy Gold; but now ſince thou art frivolous, thou groweſt 
cheap in the Opinion, and expoſeſt thy ſelf to the Laughter 
even of my Boys that mix the Colours, Some think the 
Stoics very childiſh, when they hear them affirm, that 
the wiſe Man muſt not only deferve that Appellation 
for his Prudence, be of exact Juſtice, and great Forti- 
tude, but he muſt likewiſe have all the Flowers of a 
Rhetorician, and the Conduct of a General, muſt have 
the Elegancies of a Poet, be very wealthy, and called 
a King; and if you do not complement them with all 
theſe Titles they fo proudly aſſume, the good Men grow 
peeviſh, and are preſently ont of Temper. Bur the 
Qualifications of the Gods themſelves are different ; 
for the one is ſtyPd the Deity of War, another of the 
Oracle, and a Third of Traffick; and Jupiter makes 
Venus, the Delicacy of her Sex, being unapt for Marti- 
al Affairs, to precide over Marriages, and be Goddeſs 
of the Nuptial Bed, as the more ſoft and tender Pro- 
vince. And there are ſome things which carry a con- 
trariety in their Nature, and cannot be conſiſtent: As 
for Inſtance; The Study of the Mathematics, and to 
form ones ſelf to be a compleat Orator, are Exerciſes 
Which require a great Leiſure, and wholly to be diſin- 
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gaged from all other Concerns; but the Intrigues of 
Policy cann't be managed, and the Favour of Princes 
cannot be attained or cultivated, without ſevere Ap- 
Plication, and being involved in Affairs of high mo- 
ment: Then the Indulging our ſelves to drink Wine, 
and eat Fleſh, makes the Body ſtrong, but effeminates 
the Mind. Induſtry to acquire, and care to preſerve 
our Wealth, doth infinitely increaſe it ; but the Con- 
tempt of Riches is the beſt Refreſhment in our Philo- 
ſophic Journey. Hence 'tis very manifeſt, that there is 
a wide difference in Things, and that we ought to o- 


bey the Inſcription of the Pythian Oracle, that e- 


very Man ſhould know himſelf ; that he ſhould not con- 
ſtrain his Genius, but leave it to its own Propenſions ; 
and ſo by applying himſelf to that to which he is moſt 


adapted, he may follow and gratifie his own Incli- 
nations. | 


With generous Provender they the Horſe do feed, 
That be may win the Race with Strength and Speed, 
The mighty Ox is fitted to the Toke, 
And by bis Toil the fertile Clods are broke. 
The Dolphin, when a Ship be doth eſpy, 
Straight the good natur'd Fiſh his Fins doth ply : 
By the Ship's motion be is own doth Guide, 

And lovingly ſwims conſtant to her ſide. 
And if you'd apprebend the foaming Boar, 
Tie monſter by a Maſtiff muſt be tore. 


But he who takes it amiſs that he is not a Lion, is 
ſtupid in his Wiſhes, 


IWho with a proud inſulting Air doth tread ; 
Rough as the Mountains where be firſt was bred. 


Or that he is not a Malta-Shock, delicately brought up 
in the Lap of a fond Widow. He is not a jot more 
rational, who would be an Empidocles, a Plato, or a 
Democritus, who writ of the World, Who would 
geep by the dry fide of an old Woman, becauſe ſhe is 


rich, as Euphorion did; or be admitted to debauch with 


Aunander, amongſt his Club of Drunkards, as Medius 
ds TIMES all 
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was; being much concerned, that he is not in as high 
a vogue of Admiration, as Iſmenias was for his Riches, 

and Epannnondas for his Vertue. For the Footmen' who 
run Races, think they have no Injury done them, if they 
ate not crowned with thoſe Garlands which are due to 
the Wreſtlers; but rather are tranſported with Joy; 
that thoſe are decreed them which are proper to their 
Triumphs. Thou haſt a Province of thy own; adorn 
this, and mind nothing elſe. Solon hath expreſſed him- 
ſelf to this purpoſe: 


Vertue for Ald Wealth ſhall not be ſold: 

Its as dg outſhiues the Miſer's Gold: 
This, without Fortune”s Shocks doth ſtill endure : 

But thats Poſſe Mon it inſecure, _ 


And Strato, who wrote of Phyfics; when he heard that 
Menedemis had a great Number of Scholars, What won- 
der is 1t;ſatth he, if more come to waſh than to be anointed ? 
Imitating thereby, that Learning doth not conſiſt in 
number of Men, but Choice of Qualifications. And 
Ariſtotle, writing to Antipater, declares, That Ale xan- 
der alone ought not to think highly of himſelf, becauſe 
his Dominion extended over many Subjects, fi nce they 
enjoyed the ſame Priviledge, who entertain becoming 
Sentiments of the Gods. So that having a juſt Opini- 
on of our own Excellencies, we are diſturbed with the 
leſs Envy againſt thoſe of other Men. Now we, who 
in other Caſes do not expect Figs from the Vine, nor 
Grapes from the Olive-Tree; yet it we have not the 
complicated Titles of being Rich and Learned, Philo- 
fophers in the Schools, and Commanders'in the Field 
if we cannot flatter, and have the facetions Liberty to 
ſpeak what we pleaſe; nay, if we are not counted 
parſimonions and ſplendid in our Expences at the ſame 
time; we grow uneaſie to our ſelves, and deſpiſe our 
Life, as mainr'd and imperfect. Beſides,” Nature ſeems 
to inſtruct us her ſelf; for as ſhe miniſters different 
ſorts of Food to her Animals, and hath endowed them 
with diverſity of A ppetites;ſome to eat;Fleſh and Seed, 
and others to dig up Roots for their Nouriſhment : : 12 
E 5 
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ſhe hath beſtowed up on her rational Creatures, various 
ſorts of Accommodations to ſaſtain their Being. The 
Shepherd hath one diſtin&t from the Plowman ; the 
Fowler hath another peculiar to himſelf; and the fourth 
lives by the Sea. So that in common Equity, we ought 
to labour in that Vocation which is appointed and moſt 
commodious for us, and let alone the reſt; and ſo not 


juſtiſie the Truth of what Heſiod ſaid, when he ſpake 
after this manner : | 


The Potter hates another of the Trade, 
If by bis hands a finer Diſh is made; | 
The Smith bis Brother Smug with Scorn doth treat, 
If be bis Iron ſtrikes with brisker: Heat. 


And this Emulation is not confin'd only to Mechanics, 
and thoſe who follow the ſame Occupations ; but the 
rich Man repines at him that is gentilely bred : He that 
hath a bright Reputation envies the Miſer's Guinnies; 
and the Pettifogger thinks he is out-done in talking by 
the Sophiſter: Nay, by Heaven, he that is born free, ſot- 
tiſhly admires the Servile Attendance of him who is of 
the Houſhold to a King ; and the Man that hath Patri- 
cian Blood in his Veins, calls the Commedian happy, who 
acts his part gracefully and with humour; and applauds 
even the Mimick who pleaſeth with Farſe and Scaramou- 
chy-Geſtures ; thus by a falſe Eſtimate of Happineſs, they 
diſturb and perplex themſelves. Now that every Man 
hath a Store-houſe of Trouble and Contentment in his 
own Boſom, and that the Veſlels which contain Good 
and Evil are not placed at Fupiter*s Threſhold, but in the 
Receſſes of the Mind, the Variety of our Paſſions are 
an abundant Demonſtration. The Fool doth not diſ- 
cern, and conſequently cannot mind the Good that is 
obvious to him; for his Thoughts are ſtill intent upon 
the future; but the Prudent Man retrieves things 
that were loſt out of their Oblivion, by ſtrength of Re- 
coliection renders them perſpicuous, and enjoys them as 
it chey were preſent; Happineſs having only a few coy 
Minutes to be courted in, the Man that hath no In- 
tellects, neglects this Opportunity, and ſo it ſlides oy 
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from his Senſe, and no more belongs to him. But like 
him that is painted in Hell twiſting a Rope, and who 
lets the Aſs that is by him devour all the laborious Tex- 
tures as faſt as he makes them: So ſome Men have ſuch 
a Lethargy of Forgetfulneſs upon them, that they loſe 
the Remembrance of all great Actions, and no more 
call to mind their pleaſant Intervals of Leiſure and 
Repoſe; The Reliſh of their former Banquets is grown 
inſipid, and Delight hath left no picquant Impreſſion up- 
on their Palates, by this means they ſolve as it were the 
Continuity of Life, and deſtroy the Union of preſent 
Things to the paſt: But dividing yeſterday from to 
day, and to day from to morrow, they utterly efface all 
Events, as if they had never been: For as thoſe who 
are dogmatical in the Schools, and deny the Augmenta- 
tion of Bodies, by reaſon of their perpetual flux through 
the Effluviums of our Sweat, do ſtrip us out of our 
ſelves, and as it were change us into other Subſtances : 
So thoſe who bury all things that have preceded them 
in Oblivion, loſe all the Notices of former Times, and 
let them all be ſhatter*d careleſly out of their Minds, do 
every day evacuate themſelves, and become Creatures 
of very precarious dependance; as if thoſe things which 
happened long ago, nay laſt Year and Yeſterday, were 
not to affect their Cognizance,and be Occurrences wor- 
thy their Obſervation. This is a great Impediment 
to the Tranquility of the Mind: but that which is its 
more ſenſible Diſturbance is this, that as Flies upon a 
Looking-Glaſs eaſily flide down the ſmooth and po- 
liſhed Parts of ir, bur ſtick to thoſe which are rugged 
and une ven, and fall into its Flaws : So Men let what is 
chearful and pleaſant flow from them, and only dwell 
upon ſad melancholly Remembrances: Nay, as thoſe 
of * Ohntbus, carry Beetles into a | 1 
certain place, which from the De- * This was a City of 
ſtruction of them is called their e 
7 C 
Slaughter-houſe 3 and all Paſſages time of Philip of Macedon 
being ſtopped againſt their Eſcape, "MY 
are killed by the wearineſs of perpetual fly ing about; ſo 
when they have once fallen upon the Memory of their 


former Sorrows, no Conſolation can take them off o_ 
1 the 
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the mournful Theme: But as in a Landskip we draw 
the moſt beautiful Colours; ſo we ought to fill the pro- 
ſpect of our Minds with the moſt agreeable and ſpright- 
ly Images, that if we cannot utterly aboliſh, yet at Jeaſt 
we may obſcure thoſe which are dark and unpleaſant, by 
more gay and lively Repreſentations: For as the Strings 
of a Lute or Bow, ſo. the Harmony of the World is in- 
tended and remitted by Viciſſitude and Change; and in 
human Affairs, there is nothing that is ſincere, nothing 
that is unallied; but as in Muſick there are ſome Sounds 
which are flat and ſharp ; and in Grammar ſome Letters 
that are vocal, and ſome mute; but neither the Man 
of Concord, nor Syntax doth induſtriouſly decline one 
fort, but with the fineneſs of his Art mixeth them toge- 
ther: So in things in this World which carry a direct 
Oppoſition in their Nature one to another, and when as 
Euripides expreſſeth it, 


The good things with the evil ſtill are joyn d, 
And in ſtrit Onion mutually combin d: 
The chequer'd Work doth beautiful appear; 
For what is ſweet allays the more ſevere. 


Yet we ought not to be diſcouraged, or have any De- 
ſpondencies : But in this caſe let us imitate the Muſicians, 
who drown the harſh Cadencies with others that more 
careſs the Ear; ſo by tempering our adverſe Fortune 
with what is more proſperous, let us render our Lives 
pleaſant, and of an equal Tone. For that 1s not true 
which Menazder tells us. 


A Genius his firſs Cryings doth obey, 

And to bis Charge comes haſtily away; 

The Demon doth aſſiſt the tender Lad, 

Shews him what's good, and ſaves him from the Bad, 


Soon as an Infant doth ſalute the Day, : 


But the Opinion of Empedocles deſerves more our ap- 
probation, who ſaith, That as ſoon as any one is born, 
he is caretully taken vp and governed by two Guardian 
V . 
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But Chthouja the firſt Spirit doth ariſe, 
Then Heliopla with her killing Eyes: 
Harmonies looks cannot be underſtood ; 

Deris the warlike Girl delights in Blood. 


Thooſa. 


And Deinæe in the number too are put; 
Then there's Caliſto, who's a naucious Slut; 
Nemertes humour's brisk and debonair; 
But Aſapheia diſmal Fruit doth bear. 


By this diverfity of Characters is only expreſſed the 
variety of our Paſſions, and theſe are the Seeds of Diſ- 
content we brought into the World with us, and which 
diſorders our Conduct, making our Lives unequal. He 
that is Maſter of himſelf, wiſheth for the better, and 
expects other things, but he uſeth them both with a 
Moderation ſuitable to that Injunction, Do not any thing 
too much. For not only as Epicurus ſaid ; he that is the 
leaſt impatient after to morrow, enjoys it moſt when it 
comes: But Honour, Riches and Power give thoſe the 

reateſt Complacency who are not tormented with any 

pprehenſions that the contrary will befal them, For 
an immoderate craving after things of this Nature infu- 
ſeth a Fear of loſing them, equal to the firſt intemperate 
Deſire. This deadens the Fruition, and makes the 
Pleaſure as weak and inſtable as Flame driven by the 
Wind. But he to whom his Reaſon hath given the 


Aſſurance that he can boldly ſay to Fortune, 


If thou doſt any thing confer that's ſweet, 
In me a greatful Reliſh it ſhall meet. 

But if thy Bounties thou doſt take away, 
The leaſt repining Words I will not ſay. 


This is the Man who can. confidently enjoy what is 
preſentwith him, and is not afflicted with that cowardize 
of thoughts, as to be in conſtant Alarms leſt he ſhould 
loſe his Poſſeſſions, which would be an intolerable Grie- 
vance. But let us not only admire, but imitate that 
temper of Mind in Anaxagoras, which made him expreſs 
himſelf in theſe Wann the Death of bis Son, x 

4 did 
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did not beget him to be immortal; and apply it to all the Ca. 
ſualties ot our Life, after this manner: I knew my Riches 
had only the duration of a Day ; I knew that the ſame 
Hand who beſtowed Authority upon me, could ſpoil 
me of thoſe Ornaments, and take it away again; [ 
knew my Wife to be the beſt of Women, yet ſhe had 
the Frailties of her Sex about her; my Friend to be 
Faithful, yet the cement might be broken, for he was 
a Man, which, as Plato faith, is a very inconſtant Crea- 
ture. Theſe previous Expoſtulations, and being thus 
prepared, if any thing fall out which we are unwilling 
ſhould, and yet there is a poſſibility that it may, they 
will cure the palpitation of our Hearts, make our Diſtur- 
bances ſettle and go down, and bring our Minds to a 
Conſiſtence; not indulging our ſelves with theſe lazy Ex- 
clamations, Who would have thought it ? 1 looked for 
better, and did not expect this. Carnſades gives us a 
ſhort Memoire concerning great Things, that the Cauſe 
from whence all our Troubles proceeds, is, that it be- 
fals unexpectedly. The Kingdom of Macedon compared 
with the Roman Empire, ſunk in the Competition, for it 
was only an inconſiderable Part of it; yet when Perſius 
loſt ir, he not only deplored his own Misfortune, but he 
was thought by all the moſt Abject and Miſerable of 
Mankind; yet Emelius that conquered him, when he 
delivercd up the Command of Sea and Land into the 
Hands of a Succeſſor, though he was crowned, and did 
Sacrifice, yet he was by no means eſteemed happy, for he 
knew his Honour was but temporary, and that he muſt 
lay down the Authority he had taken up. But Perſeus 
was ſtripped of his Dominions by Surpriſe, The Poet 
hath pretily illuſtrated what ?cs for a thing to fall out 
unexpectedly. For Ulyſſes when his Dog died, though 
he could nat forbear crying himſelf, yer he would not 
ſuffer his Wife which ſate by him to take on, but = oy 
her Tears; for that ſhe came ſtrengthened with her 
Reaſon, and before-hand acquainted with the Accident, 


but it was the ſuddenneſs of the Diſaſter which raiſed his 


Sorrow, and threw him into Complaints. Generally 


ſpeaking, thoſe things which happen to us againſt our 
ene ; Wills, 
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Wills, afflicts us partly by a pungency that is in their Na- 
ture, and partly Cuſtom and Opinion ſo effeminate us 
that we are impatient under them. But againſt all Con- 
tingencies, we ſhould have that of Menander in readineſs; 


Aflictions to thy ſelf thou doſt create, 
Thy Fancy only is unfortunate ; 

Of theſe Calamities thy Nature's ſuch, 
Thy Body or thy Mind they cannot touch. 


Of this ſort is the low Extraction of thy Father, the A- 
dultery of thy Wife, the loſs of a Garland, or being de- 
prived of the upper Seat in an Aſſembly. And without 
cheſe thou mayſt have indolence of Mind, and ſtrength 
of Body: But to thoſe things which in their own Nature 
excite our Reſentment, ſuch as are Sicknels, Pains of 
the Body, and the Death of our Friends and Children, 
we ought to apply that of Euripides: 


Alas! Why doth the Wretch bimſelf bemoan ? 
I cann't endure to bear my Deareſt groan. 
Thy ſelf alone in Trouble, doſt not find, 

Thou only ſhar*ſt a Part with all Mankind? 


There is no Reaſon more effectual to keep up our Paſ- 
ſions, and hinder our Minds from falling into Deſpair, 
than that which ſets before us a Phyſical Necefhty, and 
the common Lot of Nature; and 'tis our Bodies only 
that lie expoſed to this Deſtiny, and where Fortune 
makes her approaches; but the Fort Royal is ſtil] ſecure, 
where our Strength lies, and our moſt precious things are 
treaſured up. When Demetrius took Megara, he asked 
Stilpo whether he had not ſuffered particular Damage in 
the Plunder ? to whom he made Chis Anſwer, That he 
ſaw no Body that could rob him. So Fate, whea it hath 
made all the Depredations upon us, it poſſibly can, and 


left us naked, yet there is ſomething ſtill within us which 
is out of the reach of the Pirat; 


—— Which conquering Greece did neither take nor bring, 


There we ought not ſo to villiſie and depreſs our Na- 
ture, as if he could not get the Aſcendant over Fortune, 
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and had nothing of firmneſs and ſtability in it: But we 
ought rather to conſider that if any Part of us is ob- 
noxious to it, 'tis only that which is the ſmalleſt, and 
the moſt impure, and ſickly too, whilſt the better and 
more generous denies it enterance; and this we have the 
abſolute Dominion of, and our chiefeſt Goods are placed 
in it: Such as are, true Diſcipline, a right Notion of 
Things and Reaſoning, which in their laſt Reſults bring 


us unto Vertue; which are ſo far from being aboliſhed, 


that they cannot be corrupted, We ought likewiſe with 
an invincible Spirit, and a bold inſight into Futurity, 
anſwer Fortune in thoſe Words which Socrates retorted 
upon his Judges: Anytus and Militus may kill, but they 
cannot burt me: So ſhe can afflict me with a Diſeaſe, can 
ſpoil me of my Riches, diſgrace me with my Prince, 
and bring me under a popular Odium; but ſhe cann't 
make a good Man wicked, the Magnanimous a Coward, 
and of a poor and degenerate Courage, ſhe cannot caſt 
Envy upon a generous Temper, nor deſtroy any of 
thoſe Habits of the Mind which are more uſeful to us in 
the Conduct of our Lives, being within the Command 
of our Wills, than the Skill of a Pilot in a Storm; for 
he cann't mitigate the Billows, nor calm the Winds; 


cannot fail into the Haven as often as he has occaſion, - 


nor by bluſtering on the Fore-Caſtle, conjure the Tem- 
peſt to be quiet; but after having uſed all the Efforts of 
the Compaſs, he at laſt commits himſelf to irs Fury, 
pulls down all his Sails by the Board, whilſt the lower 
Deck is within an Inch of the Abyſſe,trembling as it were 
at the approaching Ruin, But the Affections of the 
Mind in a wiſe Man procure Tranquility even to the 
Body ; for he prevents the Symptoms of a Diſtemper by 
Temperance, a ſpair Diet, and moderate Exerciſe; but 
if an Evil begin more viſibly to ſhew it ſelf, as we ſome- 
times ſteer our Ship by Rocks, which lie in the Water, 
we muſt then furl in our Sails and paſs by them, as Aſ- 
clepiades expreſſeth it; but if the Waves grow turbu- 
lent, and the Sea is rougher than was expected, the Port 
is at hand, and he may leave this Body, as it would a lea- 
ky Veſſel; for it's not ſo much the Neſire of Life, . the 
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Fear of Death, which makes the Fool have ſuch a De- 
pendance upon the Body, and ftick ſo faſt to its Embra- 
ces: as Ulyſſes held faſt by the Fig- tree, dreading Cha- 
ribdes that lay under him. 


Where the Wind would not ſuffer him to ſtay, 
Nor would it ſerve to carry him away. 


So that of this ſide was but a flender Support, and 
there was inevitable danger of the other; but he who 
conſiders the Nature of the Soul, and that Death will 
tranſport it either to a far better Condition, or not much 
worſe than what he now enjoys, as he travelleth on in 
this Pilgrimage of his Life, he hath Tranquility of Mind, 
as a Viaticum, being freed from the Apprehenſions of its 
Terrors: For he that is vertuous, can only live delight- 
fully; for his better part prevailing over his Senſuali- 
ties, he can overcome whatever is adverſe to his Na- 
ture, ſpeaking this with Courage. 


Fate ſhall releaſe me when I pleaſe my ſelf. 


What in the whole Scope of the Creation can be 
thought of, that can raiſe a Tumult in ſuch a Man, or 
give him the leaſt Moleſtation? Certainly,he that threw 
out that brave Defiance to Fortune, in theſe Words, 
Turn thy Face about, and ſhut up all the Paſſages which lead 
to Happineſs ; did not ſpeak it, confiding in the Strength 
of Walls or Cubes, or the Security of Keys; but it was 
an Effect of his Learning, and the Challenge was a Di- 
Tate of his Reaſon. And theſe Heights of Reſolution 
any Men may attain to if they are willing; and we 
ought not to deſpair, but that we may arrive to the Cou- 
rage of ſaying the ſame Things. Therefore we ſhould 
not only admire, but be kindled with Emulation, and 
think our ſelves touched with the Impulſe of a Divine 
inſtin&t, which picques vs on to the Tryal of our ſelves 
in Matters of leſs Importance, that thereby we may find 
how our Tempers beat to be qualified for greater, and 
ſo not incuriouſly decline that Inſpection we ought to 
have over our ſelves. And methinks it is a Matter of 
no great difficulty: For the luxurious Thinker, who 

| | withdray's 
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withdraws himſelf from ſevere Reflections, and is con- 
verſant about no Objects but what are eaſie and delecta. 
ble, emaſculates his Underſtanding, and contracts a ſoft- 
neſs of Spirit; but he that makes Grief, Sickneſs and 
Baniſhment, the Subjects of his Meditation, compoſeth 
his Mind ſedately, and poiſeth himſelf with Reaſon to 
ſuſtain the Burthen : He will find that thoſe things are 
vain, empty, and falſe, which appear ſo grievous and 
terrible to the Vulgar, which his own Reaſonings will 
make out to him in every particular. But many are 
ſhocked at this Say ing of Menander. 


No man can tell what will himſelf befal. 


In the mean while, being monſtrouſly ignorant what 
a noble Expedient this is to diſperſe our Sorrows,to con- 
template upon, and to be able to look Fortune ſteadily in 
the Face; not to cheriſh delicate, and conſequently vi- 
cious Apprehenſions of Things; and, like thoſe bred up 
in the Shades, imbibe falſe and extravagant Hopes, 
which have not ſtrength to reſiſt the firſt Ad verſity. But 
to the ſaying of Menander, we may make this juſt and 
ſerious Reply : As to my Morals, I know what I will 
not ſuffer to befal me; I will ſcorn to lye ; I will not 
be treacherous,or do a Thing ungenerouſly; I will not 
defraud or circumvent any one. And to do this lies 
within the Sphere of our Performance, which extreamly 
conduceth to the Tranquility of the Mind. Whereas, 
on the contrary, the being conſcious of having done a 
wicked Action, leaves Stings of Remorſe behind it, 
which,like an Ulcer in the Fleſh, makes the Mind ſmart 
with perpetual Wounds for Reaſon, which chaſeth a- 


way all other Pains, creates Repentance, ſhames the 


Soul with Confuſion, and puniſheth it with Torment. 
Bur as thoſe who are chilPd with a Palſey, or that burn 
with a Fever, feel acuter Griefs, than thoſe who are 
ſcorch'd with the Sun, or froze up with the Severity of 
the Weather; ſo thoſe things which are caſval and for- 
tuitous, give us the leaſt diſturbance, becauſe they are 
external Accidents. But the Man, whom the Truth of 
this makes uneaſie; . 
| | | Anotber 
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a Another did not run me on this Shelf 5 
1 was the Cauſe of all the Ils my ſelf. 


Who not only laments his Misfortunes, but his Crimes, 
his Agonies are ſharpen'd by the Turpitude of the Fact. 
Hence it comes to pafs, that neither rich Furniture, nor 
Moveables, nor abundance of Gold ; nota Deſcent from 
an Illuſtrious Family, or Greatneſs of Authority; not 
Eloquence, and all the Charms of Speaking can pro- 
cure ſo great a Serenity of Life, as a Mind free from 
Guilt, and kept untaitned, not only from Actions, but 
purpoſes that are wicked. By this means the Soul will 
be not only unpolluted, but not diſturb d; the Fountain 
will run clear and unſullied; and the Streams that flow 
from it will be juſt and honeſt Deeds, Ecſtacies of Satis- 
faction, a brisk Energy of Spirit, which makes a Man an 
Enthuſiaſt in his Joy, and a tenacious Memory, ſweeter 
than Hope, which as Pindar ſaith, with a Virgin warmth 
cheriſneth old Men. For as Shrubs, which are cut down 
with the Morning Dew upon them, do for a long time 
after retain their Fragrancy, as Carneades expreſleth it: 
So the good Actions of a wiſe Man perfume his Mind, 
and leave a rich Scent behind them. So that Joy is, as it 
were, watered with theſe Eſſences, and owes its flouriſh- 
ing to them. This makes him pity thoſe, who not only 
bewail, but accuſe human Life, as if it was only a Re- 
gion of Calamities, and a Place of Baniſhment appointed 
for their Souls, 

That Saying of Diogenes extreamly pleaſeth me, who 
ſeeing one ſprucing himſelf up very neatly to go to a 
great Entertainment, asked him, Whether every Day was 
not a Feſtival to a good Man? And certainly, that which 
makes it the more ſplendid, is Sobriety. For the World 
is a ſpacious and beautiful Temple; this a Man is 
brought into as ſoon as he is born, where he is not to 
be a dull Spectator of what's immoveable, and the Works 
of Art, but things of a more ſublime Nature, which, as 
Plato tells us, only a Mind divinely infpired can form 
true Ideas of, and which have the Principles of Life and 
Motion in themſelves: ſuch as are the Sun, Moon and 


Scars; 
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Stars; Rivers which are ſtill ſupplied with freſn Atteſſions 
of Water; and the Earth, which with a Motherly Indul- 
gence ſuckles the Plants, and feeds her ſenſitive Crea. 
tures. And if Life is the moſt perfect Inſtitution which 
introduceth us, it is but juſt that it ſhould be full of 
Chearfulnefs and Tranquility. For we are not to imi- 
tate the little Vulgar, who wait impatiently for the Jolly 
Days which are Conſecrated to Saturn, Bacchus and Pan, 
that they may be merry with hired Laughter, when they 


pay ſuch a Price to the Mimick and Stage-Player for 


their Diverſions, But - whilſt the Farce is acted, we fit 
filent and compoſed ; for no Man laments, when he is 
initiated in the Rites, when he beholds the Games of 
Apollo, or drinks in the Saturnals, But when the Gods 
order the Scenes, or ſupply us with Paſtimes,the Enjoy- 
ment becomes ſordid to us, and we wear out our 
wretched Lives in Care, Heavineſs of Spirit, and bitter 
Complaints, T 

Men are delighted with the harmoniousTouches of an 
Inſtrument ; they are pleaſed likewiſe with the Melody 
of the Birds; and *cis not without ſome recreation, that 
they behold the Beaſts frolickſome and ſporting ; but 


when the Frisk is over, and they begin to bellow, and 


curl their Brows, the ungrateful Noiſe, and their angry 
Looks offend them. But as for their own Lives, they 
ſuffer them to paſs away without a ſmile, to boil with 
Paſſions, be invovl'd in Buſineſs, and eaten out with end- 
leſs Cares. And to eaſe them of the Sollicitudes, they 
will not ſeek out for Remedies themſelves, nor hearken 
to the Reaſons, or admit the Conſolations of their 


Friends. But it theſe would more carefully advert to, 


it would be a means to bear their preſent Condition 
without regret ; make them entertain kind and warm 
hopes of the Future, without the leaſt allay of Fear; think 


of their paſt Actions with a chearful RecolleQion and 
be in no Pain, for what ſiniſter Aecidents- will befal 


them in the Courſe of their Lives. 


Of 
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Of Superſtition or Indiſcreet Devotion. 
Made Engliſh by William Baxter, Gent. 


OE great Ignorance of, and unacquaintedneſs with 

the Divine Beings, moſt naturally runs in two 
Streams; whereof the one, in harſh and courſe Tem- 
pers, as in dry and ſtubborn Soils, produces Atheiſm ; 
and the other, in the more tender and flexible, as in 
moiſt and yielding Grounds, a Superſtitious dread: In- 
deed every wrong, Judgment, in Matters of this Na- 
ture eſpecially, is a great unhappineſs to us: But it is 
here attended with a diſorder of a worſe conſequence 
than it ſelf. For every paſſion is, as it were, an error en- 
flam'd : And as a Diſlocation is the more painful when 
with a bruiſe, ſo are the Perverſions of our Underſtand- 
ings, when attended with Paſſion. Is a Man of Opinion, 
that impartible bodies, and void, were the firſt Origins 
of Things ? Ir is indeed a miſtaken Conceit, but makes 
no Ulcer, no ſhooting, no ſearching pain. But is a Man 
of Opinion, That Wealth is his laſt good ? This Error 
contains in it a Cankey ; it preys upon a Man's Spirits, 
it tranſports him, it ſuffers him not to ſleep, it makes 
him horn-mad, it carries him over head-long precipi- 
ces, and ay diſpirits and * him. Are there 
ſome again, that take Vertue and . | 
Vice (a) for ſubſtantial Bodies ? Fog de gee Fr 
This may be a ſottiſh Conceit in- been of Opinion, That 
deed; bur yet it beſpeaks neither .* and Vice are a 
Lamentations nor Groans, Other „ f. XI. 12 
ſuch like Opinions and Conceits e 
might be recounted. 


Poor Vertue ! thou waſt but a name, and meer jeſt, ( Poor 


And I, chouſt fool, did practiſe thee in earneſt. ; 0 . 
but a Name. Theſe were the laſt words of Hercules upon Mount eta, 


if we may believe the Tragedian. Dion ſaith, They were repeated by 
Brutus a little before his Death; but I had rather believe them ſpoke 
dy the former, becauſe he died Diſtracted. 


he way to. 
Wealth, 


And have quitted for thee, both. Injuſtice, t 
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Wealth, and Exceſs, the Parent of all true pleaſure, 
Theſe are the thoughts that call at once for our pity and 
indignation : For they'll engender ſwarms of Diſeaſes, 
like Fly-blows and Vermine, in our minds. 6 
To return then to our Subject: Atheiſm, which is a 
misjudging, that there are no bleſſed and incorruptible 
Beings, tends yet by its disbelief of a Divinity, to bring 
Men to a ſort of unconcernedneſs, and indifferency of 
Temper : For the deſign of thoſe that deny a God, is to 
eaſe themſelves of his fear. But Superſtition (which 
they call in Greeł, a frightfulneſs of God) appears by its 
Appellation to be a diſtempered Opinion and Conceit, 
productive of ſuch mean and abject Apprehenſions, as 
debaſe, and break a Man's Spirit, while he thinks there are 
Divine Powers indeed, but withal, ſowre and vindictive 
ones. So that the Atheiſt is not at all, and the Superſti- 
tious is not duly affected with, the thoughts of God; 
Ignorance depriving the one of the Senſe of his Good- 
neſs, and ſuperadding to the other a perſwaſion of his 
Cruelty. Atheifm then is but falſe reaſoning ſingle, but 
Superſtition ſuperadds a Paſſion. Every Diſtemper of our 
minds is truly baſe and ignoble ; yet ſome paſſions are 
accompanied with a fort of levity, that makes Mea ap- 
pear gay, prompt and erect; and do either not at all, 
or but very litcle, incapacitate them for buſineſs. But 
the common charge upon all forts of paſſions is, that 
they put our active Capacities into an hurry, and in the 
mean time ſuſpend and ſtifle our Conſideration. Fear a- 
lone, being equally deſtitute of Reaſon and Audacity, 
renders our whole irrational Part ſtupid, diſt racted and 
unſerviceable. Therefore the Greeks call it, D:ima, be- 
cauſe it binds aad locks up; and Tarbos, becauſe is hares 
the Mind. But of all fears,none ſo dozes and confounds, 
(c) That dwels in Gaut:, 33 That of the vain Religionary. 
That is in compariſon of He fears not the Sea, that never 
the more Eaſtern parts of goes to Sea; nor a Battel, that fol- 
the World,where Earth- Jows not the Camp; nor Rob- 
quakesare more familiar. bers, that ſtirs not abroad ; nor 
malicious Informers, that is a Poor Man; nor Emulati- 
on, that leads a private Life; nor Earthquakes (c) that 


dwells 


coco 
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dwells in Gaule;nor Thunderbolts 
(4d) that dwells in Ethiope: but 
he that dreads Divine Powers, 
dreads every thing, the Land,the 
Sea, the Air, the Sky, the Dark, 
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(d) That dwells in Etbi- 
ope, That is, in that part 
of it which is aboveEgyps; 
for the upper Ethiopia is 
much troubled with 
Thunder. See Ludolphus 


the Light, a Sound, a Silence, a Thun | 
Dream, Even Slaves forget their 25 Hiftory of that Coun- 
Patrons in their ſleep; Sleep ©. 
lightens the Irons of the fettered; their angry Sores, 
mortiſied Gangrenes, and pinching pains, allow them 
ſome intermiſſion at night. 

Dear ſleep, ſweet eaſer of my irksom Grief - 

How pleaſant art!“ bow welcome thy Relief! 

Superſtition will not permit a man to ſay thus, That 
alone will give no Truce at night, nor ſuffer the poor 
Soul ſo much as to breath, or look up, or reſpite her 
ſowre and diſmal thoughts of God a moment; but raiſes 
in the ſleep of the Superſtitious, as in the place of the 
damned, certain prodigious Forms, and gaſtly Spectres; 
and perpetually tortures the unhappy Soul, chaſing her 
out of ſleeps intodreams,laſht and tormented by her own 
ſelf, as by ſome other; and charged by her ſelf with dire 
and portentous Injunctions. Neither have they, when 
awake, enough ſenſe to ſlight and ſmile at all this; nor 


are in the leaſt apprehenſive, that 
nothing of all that terrified them, 


was real ; but ſtill fear an empty 


ſhadow, that could never mean 
them any ill, (e) and cheat them- 
ſelves afreſh at Noon-day ; and 
keep a buſtle, and are at expence 
upon the next Fortunne-teller or 
Gipſee, that ſhall but tell them: 


If in a Dream Hobgoblin thou baſs ſeen, 
(f ) Or felt'ſt the ramblingGuards 0'th'FairyQueen, 


(e) And cheat themſelves 
4 freſh at Noon. day. H- 
_ py S. reads 2 
Vapegam]ony ym 
SSammay. Therefore 


I have here followed 


Mr.LeFevre's Verſion; Is 
ſe trompent en plein midy. 


Jef he 


rambling 


Guards, So I have rendred x@@oy £JNZw. Hermanus Cruſerius 
Tranſlated it Comeſtatum iviſti, and the other Tranſlators worſe z for 
want of knowing, That the Night-rambles of the Pagan Fairy Gods 
were firſt Styled xd cot, which coming afterwards to be ated by their 
Priefts in their Proceſſions, gave occaſion to the terming of other 


Ce.) Send 


mock repreſentations x dt, — . 
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0 Send for ſome 014 We" (g) Send for ſome Old Woman 


man that underſtands Pur- that underſtands Purgations, an 
gations.The Learned Dr. 5 » and 


Holland was pleaſed to 80 228 ſelf in the Sea, and 


tranſlute SAdx leis then fit thee down upon the bare 
Yexuy an old Trot of the ground the reſt of the Day. 
Bakec-houſe,although Cru- | 
ſerius had truly rendred it Piatrix to his hand, A Witch is ealled in 
Greek e., , Tegan, ci ete and Vaaoudx)en 
promilcouſly, and by $-p-- /1*, ampuayueruy id eis, as I have here 
rendred the Word, audi], 
Et weniet qua luſtret anus lectumq; locumq; 
Preferat & tremula Sulpbur & ova manu. 
Ovid. de Art, 

That our bred Greeks ſhould ever found ſuch Rites, 

Fitter for Eaſtern Slaves, and Bethlemites 


5) Keepine of $45barhs, As tumbling in mire, rowling 
92 & ping of well ob. Themſelves in Dunghills (H) keep- 
ſerves out of Hie, That ing of Sabbaths, monſtrous pro- 


tiouſly obſerved by ſome » S b | 


tings in a place, and vile and ab- 
ot the en jeck Adorations. They that have 
been careful to preſerve good Singing, were uſed to di- 
rect the practiſers of that Science, to ſing with their 
Months in their true and proper poſtures: Should not 
we chen admoniſh thoſe that would addreſs themſelves 
to the Heavenly Powers, to do that alſo with a true 
and natural Mouth, leaſt while we are ſo ſolicitous, that 
the Tongue of a Sacrifice be pure and right, we diſtort 


and abuſe our own with filly and canting Language zand, 


thereby expoſe the Dignity of our Divine and Ancient 
Piety, to contempt and raillery. It was not unpleaſantly 
Ee | | ſaid ſomewhere (i) by the Comæ- 
EI 2 1 dian, to thoſe that adorned their 
as is moſt likely. Beds with the needleſsOrnaments 


of Silver and Gold; ſince the 


Gods have given us nothing without ſome charge or 
induſtry of our ow-n,except ſleep, why will you make that 
ſo chargeable? it might as well be ſaid to the Super- 
ſtirious Bigot, ſince the Gods have beſtowed fleep upon 
us, to the intent we might take ſome reſt, and forget 
our ſorrows, why will you needs make it a continual oy 

| | om 
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ſom tor menter, when you know your poor Soul bath 
ne'er another ſleep to betake her ſelf to? Heraclitus faith, 
That they who are awake have a Mbrid in common among ſt 
them; but they that are aſleep, are retired each to his own 
private World; But the frightful Viſionary hath ne'er a 
Work at all, either in common (+) vor in private. T3 
with others () or in private to , dels der do, 
himſelf: for neither can he uſe 124d, 4% 1% , which 
his Reaſon when awake, or be free 455 che N 
from his fears when aſleep; but by realon of the ſeeming 
bath | his Reaſon always aſleep, Repetition in . 5, 
and his Fears always awake; nor next after. 

hath he either an hiding Place or Refuge. Polycrates 
was formidable at Samos, and fo was Periander at 
Corinth; but no man ever feared either of them that 
had made his eſcape to an equal and free Government. 
But be that dreads the Divine Government, as a fort 
of an inexorable and implacable Tyranny, whither can 
he remove ? Whither can he fly ? What Land, what 
Sea can he find, where God is not? Wretched and mi- 
ſerable Man! in what Corner of the World canſt thou 
ſo hide thy ſelf,as to think thou haſt now eſcaped him? 
Slaves are allowed by the Laws, when they deſpair of 
obtaining their Freedoms; to demand a ſecond ſale, in 
hopes of kinder Maſters. But Superſtition allows of no 
Change of Gods ; nor could he indeed find a, God he 
would not fear, that dreads. his own and his Anceſtors. 
Guardians; that quivers at his Preſervers and, benign. 
Patrons, and that trembles and ſhakes at thoſe of whom 
we ask Wealth, Plenty, Concord, Peace and Directi- 
on to the beſt Words and Actions. Slaves again account 
it their Misfortune to become ſuch, and can ſay, 

Both Man and Wife in direful Slavery; 

And with ill Maſters too! Fates worſt Decree! 

_ How much more intolerable, think you, is their Con- 
dition, that can never poſlibly run away, eſcape or de- 
ſert? A Slave may Fly to an Altar, and many Temples 
afford Sanctuary to Thieves; and they that are purſu- 
ed by an Enemy, think themſelves ſafe, if they can 
catch hold on a Statue or a Shrine: But the ſuperſtitious 

M 2 Fears, 
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(1) Adding io it ibe Con- 
ceit of Immortal Ills. This 
muſt be underſtood, as 
we uſe to ſay, cum grano 
ſalis. His Deſign here is 
not to contradict the Do- 
ctrine of Pythagoras, and 
his Diſciple Plato, concer- 
ning the ſeveral ſorts of 
Caſtigatory Puniſhments 
aſter Death; but to vin- 
dicate the Divine and 
Bleſſed Being from the 
imputation of a paſſio- 
nate Revenge, and from 
the prodigious Cruelty 
which Vulgar Wits uſe 

to fix upon him. 
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Fears, Quivers, Dreads, moſt of 
all there,whereothers,when fear- 
fulleſt, take 2 Courage. 
Never hale a fond Devote from 
the Altar; It is his Place of tor- 


ment; he is there chaſtiſed. In 


one Word: Death it ſelf, the end 
of Life, puts noPeriod to this vain 
and fooliſh Dread; but it tran- 
ſcends thoſe Limits, and extends 
its Fears beyond the Grave (1) 
adding to it the Conceit of Im- 
mortal Ills; and after reſpite 
from paſt Sorrows,fancies it ſhall 
next enter upon never-ending 


ones, I know not what Gates of Hell open themſelves 
from beneath, Rivers of Fire, together with Stygian 
Torrents,preſent themſelves to view; a gloomy Dark- 
neſs appears full of gaſtly Spectres, and horrid Shapes, 
with dreadful Aſpects, and doleful 2 together 


with Judges, Tormentors, Pits and Caverns, 


(n) Thus is the wretched 
Superſtitioniſt but prepa- 
red. The Greek Text in 
this place wants ſome 
Correction: for x; S 
7 ui meleiy.l read g. 
i ul mlgy, and for 
dounedily, dgunax]a}; 
which later Gulielmus 
Plantius tranſlates Ineve- 
tabi lia. And ſo the whole 


will runthus, Se 1 7440. 


Natuw anduuia 
»4.98 d D melery mms 
$£)4y apvnarle - 
ex aUTA 7770ENKED » 


ull of Mil- 
lions of Miſeries and Woes. 
(m) Thus is the wretched Su- 
perſtitioniſt but prepared by paſt 
Calamities, to expect greater, 
and more irremediable ones. A- 
theiſm is attended with one of 
this. True indeed, the Ignorance 
is very lamentable and ſad: For 
to be either blind, or overſeen in 
matters of this Conſequence, can- 
not but be a fatal Unhappineſs to 
the Mind, it being then deprived 
of its faireſt and brighteſt Eye, 
the Knowledge of God. Yet this 


Opinion (as hath been ſaid) is not neceſſarily accom- 
panied with any difordering, ulcerous, frightful or ſla- 
viſh Paſſion, Plato thinks the Gods never gave Men 


Muſick, the Science of Melody and Harmony, for meer 
gelcRation,or to tickle the Ear: but that the _— 
| e 
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ed Parts of the Circulations, and beauteous Fabrick 
of the Soul, and that of it that roves about the Body, 
and many times for want of Tune and Air, breaks forth 
into many Extravagancies and Exceſſes, might be ſweet- 
Iy recalled, and artfully wound up to their former Con- 
ſent and Agreement, | 


(n) No Animal accurſt by Jove, (v) No Ani. 
Atufack's ſweet Charms can ever love. mal accurſt 
| by Jove. The 


Heatbens had two principal Gods, a good, and a bad one; and as they 
imputed the Creation ot good and uſeful things to the former, ſo 
they attributed all Evil and Deſtructive things to the latter. Thus 
we find the Agyptians aſcribing this healing Plant to Oſris, and that 
poiſonous Weed to Typbon, and the like of Animals. | 


Saith Pindar. For all ſuch will rave and grow outragi- 
ous ſtraight. Of this we have an Inſtance in Tigers, 
which (as they ſay) if they hear but a Tabor beat near 
them, will rage immediately, and run ſtark mad ; and in 
fine, tear themſelves to pieces. They certainly ſuffer the 
lefs inconvenience of the two, that either through defect 
of hearing, or utter Deafneſs, are wholly inſenſible of 
Muſick, and therefore unmoved by it. It was a great 
Misfortune indeed to Tire/zas, the Divine, that he want- 
ed fight to ſee his Friends and Children; but-a far great- 
er to Athamas and Agave, to ſee them in the Shapes 
of Lions and Bucks. And it had been happier for Her- 
cules, when he was diſtracted, if he could have neither 
ſeen nor felt his Children, though by him; than to have 
uſed thoſe he ſo tenderly loved, like the worſt of 
Enemies. | | 
Well then - Is not this the very Caſe of the Atheiſt, 
and blind Devotionary ? the former fees not God atall, 
the latter believes not his Exiſtence; the former who]- 
ly overlooks him, but the latter miſtakes his Benignity 
for Terror, his Paternal Affection for Tyranny, his Pro- 
vidence for Cruelty, and his Frank Simplicity for Sa- 
vageneſs and Brutality. | 
Again: The Work- man in Copper, Stone, and Wax, can 
per ſwade ſuch, that theGods are in buman Shape ; for ſo they 
make them, ſo they draw them, and ſo they worſhip them: But 
8 M 3 they'l 
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They?l not hear either Phitoſophers or Statès-men, that 
deſcribe the venerable Nature of the Divinity,byGood- 
neſs, Magnanimity, Placidneſs and Beneficence. The one 
therefore hath neither a Senſe nor Belſef of that Divine 
Good he might participate of; and the other dreads 
and fears it. In a Word: Atheiſm is an abſolute Inſen- 
ſibleneſs of God, proceeding from a Diſ-belief of the 
1 Being of Goodneſs; and Superſtition, a blind Heap 
of elf. contradicting, and miſ-matcht Paſſions, pro- 
ceeding from an inverting of the Notions of Good and 
Evil. They are afraid of their Gods, and yet run to 
them; they fawn upon them, and reproach them; they 
invoke them and accuſe them. It is the Common Deſti- 
ny of Humanity, not to enjoy perpetual good Fortune, 


or an uninterrupted Felicity. 128 
Nor paint, nor age, nor Labour they ere bore, 

Nor viſited rough Acheroris batyſe fhore: 
Saith Pindar of the Gods: but Human Paſſſons and Af- 
fairs are liable to a ſtrange Multiplicity of uncertain 
Accidents and Contingencies. Conſider well the Fon 
and obſer ve his Behaviour; firſt in things not under the 
Diſpoſe of his Will : if he be otherwiſe a Man of Tem- 
per, he is ſilent under his preſent Circumſtances, and is 
providing himſelf with either Remedies or Palliatives 
for his Misfortunes. But if he be a fretful and impatient 
Man, his whole Complaint is againſt Fortune - He cries 
out, That nothing is managed here below, either after 
the Rules of a ſtrict Juſtice, or the orderly Courſe of a 
Providence; and that all Human Affairs are hurried 
and driven without either Premeditation or Diſt inction. 
This is not the Demeanor of the Superſtitions ; if the 
laſt thing do but happen amiſs to him, he fits him down 
plunged in Sorrow, and raiſes himſelf a vaſt Tempeſt of 
intolcrable and incurable Paſſions, and preſents his Fan- 
cy ich nothing but Terrors, Fears, Sur miſes and Diſtra- 
tions, until he hath overwhelmed himſelf with Groans 
ar! Fears; He blames neither Man, nor Fortune, nor the 
Times, nor himſelt; bat charges all upon God, from 
hom he fancies a whole Deluge of Vengeance to be a 
0 ; pouring 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ring down upon him; and as 
if he were not only unfortunate, 
but in open Hoſtility with Hea- 
ven (o) he conceits he is puniſhed 
by God, and now a making Satis- 
faction for his paſt Crimes, and 
ſaith, his Suffer ings are all juſt and 
long of kimſelf. Again, when the 
Atheift falls ſick, he reckons up, 
and calls to his Remembrance his 
ſeveral Surfeits and Debauches, 
his irregular Courſe of Living, 
exceſſive Labours,or unaccuſtom- 
ed Changes of Airs or Climates : 
Likewiſe, when he miſcarries in 
any publick Adminiſtration, and 
either falls into popular Diſ- 
grace, or comes to be ill preſen- 
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(0) He conceits be was 
kite by God. That he 

imlelt believed 2 Divine 
Nemeſis and Net r hution, 
is very plain, as Well o- 
ther wiſe, ac dy that excel - 
leut Tratt of his De bra 


 niminis vindit#a, But his 


preſent Deſign is to re- 
move that falſe Opinion 
which weak and Super- 
ſtitious Tempers have of 
a Divine Juſtice, while 


they improve every little 


contingent Diſaſter of 
their own to a judicial 
Vengeance, and turn all 
the ordinary Sufferings 
and Misfortunes of Hu- 


man Life into fatal Tra · 


ted to his Prince, he ſearches for the Cauſes in himſelf, 


and thoſe about him, and asks; 


Mpbere have I erd ? what have T done 'amiſs ? 
hat ſhould be done by me that undone is? 5 
But the fanciful Superſtitioniſt accounts every little 


Diſtemper in his Body,or Decay in his Eſtate,the Death 
of his Children, and Croſſes, and Diſappointments in 
Matters, relating to the Pubhck, as the immediate 
Stroaks of God, and the Incurſions of fome Vindictive 
Demon, And therefore he dares not attempt to re- 
move or relieve his Diſaſters, or to uſe the leaſt Re- 
medy, or oppoſe himſelf to them, for fear he ſhould 
ſeem to ſtruggle with God, or to make Reſiſtance under 
Correction. If he be ſick, he thruſts away the Phyſici- 


an; if he be in any Grief, he ſhuts 


out the Philoſopher, that would 
comfort and adviſe him: Let me 
alone, ſaith he, to pay for my Sins, 
I am a curſt and vile Offender, 
and deteſtable (p) both to God and 
Angels, But ſuppoſe a Man un- 
perſwaded of a — never 
| * 4 


(p) Both to God and Au. 
gels. There, wich Mr. Le 
Fevre, accommodate 
deolg %, Satuon, to our 
own vulgac Expreſſion: 
Indeed Damones is pro- 
perly the Name of their 
Eſſence, and Angels but 
of their Office, 
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(aq) Wipe away bis Tears, 
cut his Hair. So I have 
choſe to render it not- 
withſtanding Le Fevre's 

az, ſhould be read for 
ag cu. It is very well 
known, that the Hair was 
ſometimes let grow in 
Mourning, but careleſly 
and untrim'd, Plannus 
renders it truly; Lacry- 
mas ſiftere & abſtergere 
poſſis, capillum etiam ton- 
dere & reſtem adimere. 


Of Superſtition; 


Vol. 1. 
ſo great Sorrow and Trouble, 
you may yet poſlibly (q) wipe 
away his Tears, cut his Hair, 
and force away his Mourn- 
ing; but how will you come 
at this Superſtitions Peniten- 
tiary, either to ſpeak to him, 
or to bring him any Relief? 
He ſits him down without Doors 
in Sack-cloth, or wrapt up in 
foul and naſty Rags ; yea, ma- 
ny times rowls himſelf naked in 
Mire, repeating over I know not 
what Sins and Tranſgreſſions of 
his own; as how he did eat this 


thing, and drink Yother thing, or went away prohibi- 
ted by his Genius. But ſuppoſe all goes well with him, 
and he be now at his beſt,and moſt temperate Devotions; 
you ſhall even then find him ſitting down in the midſt 
of his Houſe all becharmed, and beſpelVd with a parcel 
of Old Women about him, tugging all they can light 
on, and hanging it upon him, as (to uſe an Expreſſion 


of Bion t) upon ſome Nail or Pegg. 


It is reported of 


Teribazus, that being ſeized by the Perſians, he drew 
out his Cimeter, and being a very ſtout Perſon, de- 
fended himſelf bravely ;z but when they cryed out and 
told him, he was apprehended by the King's Order, he 
immediately put up his Sword, and preſented his Hands 
to be bound, ls not this the very Caſe of the Superſtiti- 
ous? Others can oppoſe their Misfortunes, repel their 
Troubles, and furniſh themſelves with Retreats, or 
Means of avoiding the Stroke of things not under the 
diſpoſe of their Wills; but the Superſtitious Perſon 
without any Bodies ſpeaking to him, but meerly upon 


his own telling himſelf to the purpoſe following; This 
thou undergoeſt, vile Wretch,by the Direction of Pro- 
vidence, and by Heaven's juſt Appointment; immedi- 
ately caſts away all Hope, ſurrenders bimſelf up, 
and ſhuns and affronts his Friends that world & * 

Im : 
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him: Thus do theſe ſottiſh Fears oftentimes con- 
vert tolerable Evils into fatal and inſupportable 


Ones. 


The ancient Midas (as the Story goes of 


him) being much troubled and diſquieted by cer- 
tain Dreams, grew ſo melancholy thereupon, that 


he made himſelf away by drinking 


Ariſtodemus King of Meſſina, 
when a War broke ont (7) 
betwixt the Lacedæmonians and 
the Meſſineſſes, upon ſome Dogs 
howling like Wolves, and 
Graſs coming vp about his An- 
ceſtors Domeſtick Altar, and 
his Divines preſaging ill upon 
it, fell into ſuch a Fit of Sul- 
lenneſs and Deſpair, that he 


ſlew himſelf. And- perhaps it 


of Bulls Blood. 


(Y) Betwixt the Lace- 
dæmonians and tte Meſ- 
ſineſes. Ihe Greek Text 
runs thus; & ow res 
Meeconviss Tote, 
where Xyland:r reads, 
for Mecomviss, Ac xecr - 
ubs. But it ſhould 
be thus amended 3 & 
To 7% Aaudaiporic 
Tees; Meoorviss v. 


had been as well if the Athenian General Vicias had 
been eaſed of his Folly the ſame way, that Midas 
and Ariſtodemus were, as to have ſat ſtill for fear 
of a Lunar Eclipſe, while he was inveſted by an 
Enemy; and fo be himſelf, together with an 
Army of forty thouſand Men (that were all either 
ſlain or taken) made a Priſoner, and dying inglo- 
riouſly, There was nothing formidable in the ln- 
terpoſition of the Earth be- | 


twixt the Sun and the Moon; 
neither was there any thing 
. dreadful in a Shadow's meet- 
ing the Moon (5) at the time 
of an Engagement: no, the 
Dreadfulneſs lay here, That the 
Darkneſs of Ignorance ſhould 
blind and befool a Mans Rea- 
ſon at a time when he had 
moſt occaſion to uſe it. 


Interpres in belli opportunitate, 


C5) At the time of 
an Engagement. Xylav- 
der reads for ey x 
modwoy, oy xaipy - 
toy, ant expuunds it 
ot the Revolutions of 
the Celeſtial Eccles; 
but I doubt not but it 
ſhould be &, xapp 
me, according to 
my Verſion. MHlander 
himſelf hath theſe. 
Words in his Notes, 


neſcio quid ſequutus, 


(t) Tbe 


(r)The (t) The Seas begin in Azure Rods to lie, 
3 A teeming Cloud of Pitch bangs on the Skie, 
Rods — lye. Right Ore Gyre Rocks, there is a tempeſt niph, 


I read with the Aldine and Baſl Editions, TaavzcezBhg,for Ta- 
Ab per g. g; which beſides its Non-ſence, is tolluwed by none of 
the Verſions, Likewiſe for qope, I put Je, as Xylander found 


it in his Copy, with -w7g@y, added in the „argin. Gyre Where the 
Rocks that Ajax, Son of Oileus, was ſplit upon. | 


which as ſoon as the Pilot ſees, he falls to his Pray- 
ers, and invokes his Tutelar Demons, but neglects not 
in the mean time to hold to the Rudder, and let down 
the Main-yard-; and ſo, | | Al cas; 


By gathering in bis Sails, with mighty pain, 
Eſcapes the Hellspizs of the raging Main. 


Heſiod directs his Husband-than, before he either 
Plow or Sow, to pray to the Terreſtrial Jove, and the 
Venerable Ceres, but with his Hand upon the  Plow- 
Tail. Homer acquaints us, chow Ajax, being to en- 
gage in a ſingle Combat with Hector, bad the 'Grecrans 
pray to the Gods for him; and while they were at 
their Devotions, he was a putting on his 'Armor. 
Likewiſe after 4gamemnon had thus prepared his Soul- 
diers for the Fight; = 14. 


Each make bis Spear to glitter as the Sun, 
Each ſee his Warlike Target well hung on. 


ile then prayed; | / 
Grant me great Jove to throw down Priam's Hope. 


For God is the Brave Man's Hope, and not the Co- 
wards Excnſe. The Jems indeed once fate on their 
Tails, it being torſooth their Sabbath Day, and ſuffe- 
red their Enemies to rear their Scaling Ladders, and 
make themſelves Maſters of their Walls, and ſo lay ſtill 
until they were all caught like ſo many Trouts in the 
Drag. Net of their ownSuperſtition Such then is the Bebg- 
Dion of Superſtition, in times of Adverſity, and in things out 


of 


* 

— 
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of the Power of Man's Will. Not doth it a jot excel Athe- 
iſm in the more apreeable and pleaſurable part of our 
Lives: Now what we eſteem the moſt agreeable things 
in Human Life, is our Holy Days, Temple-Feafts, 
Ihitiatings, Proceſſionings, with our -publick Prayers, 
and Sölemn Devotions. Mark we nöw the Athei/t*s 
Behaviour here : he laughs at all that's done, with 
a frantick and fatal Laughter indeed, and now and 
then whiſpers to a Confident of his: The Devil is in 
theſe People ſure, that can imagine God can be taken 
with theſe Fooleyies ; arid this is the worſt of his Diſaſt- 
ers. But now the ignorant Devote would fain be plea- 
ſant and gay, but cannot for his Heart. The whole 
Town is filled with Odours of Incenſe and Per- 
fumes, while his poor Soul is entertained with an 
uncomfortable Mixture of Hymns and Sighs. He 
looks pale with a Garland on his Head, he Sacrifices 
and Fears, Prays with a faultring Tongue, and offers 
Incenſe with a trembling Hand. In a Word, he ut- 
rerly baffles that Saying of Fythagoras, That we are then 
beſt when we come near the Gods, For the Superſtitions 
Perſon is then in his worſt and moſt pitiful condi- 
tion, when he approaches the Temples and Orato- 
ries of the Gods. So that I cantiot but wonder 
at thoſe that charge Atheiſm with Impiety, and in the 
mean time, acquit Superſtition : When Anaxagoras 
was indicted ot Blaſphemy, for having affirmed the 
Sun to be a red hot Stone; yet the Kimmerians were 
never mach blamed for denying his Being. What? is 
he that holds there is no God, guilty of Impiety? and 
is not he that deſcribes him as the Superſtitious do, 
much more Guilty? 8 K 3 
I, for my own part, had much rather People ſhould 
ſay of me, that there neither is, nor ever was ſuch 
a Man as Plutareb, than they ſhould ſay, Harth is 
an unſteady, fickle, froward, vindictive and touchy 
Fellow. If you invite others to Sup with you, and 
chance to leave out Plutarch; or if ſome huſineſt 
falls out that you cannot wait at his Door with the 
| | PO morning 
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Morning Salute; or if when you meet him, you don't 
ſpeak to him, hel faſten upon you ſomewhere with 
his Teeth, and bite the part through, or catch one 
of your Children and cane him, or turn his Beaſt 
into your Corn, and ſpoil your Crop. When Time- 
thy the Muſician was one day ſinging at Athens an 
1 to Diana, in which, among other things, was 
this, | f 


Mad, raving, tearing, foaming Deity. 


Kineſiats, the Lyric Poet, ſtood up from the midſt 
of the Spectators, and ſpoke aloud, I wiſh thee with all 
my Heart ſuch a Goddeſs to thy Daughter, Timothy. Such 
like, nay worſe, are the Conceits of the Superſtitious 
about this Goddeſs Diana. Neg 


cu) Thou doſt on the Bed-cloaths jump, 
And there lieſt like a Lump : 
Thou doſt tantalize the Bride, 
When love's Charms by thee are ty'd - 
Thou look*ſt grim, and full of dread, 
IWhen thou walk'ſt to find the Dead. 
Thou down Chairs and Tables rumbPſt, 
hen with Oberon thou tumbPſt, 


(u) Thou deſi on the Bed. cloatbs jump, This remarkable Paſſage is 
wholly left out by Xylander in his Verſton, as unintelligible : Cruſe- 
rius, Plantius, Amior, and Le Fevre have made perfect Non-ſenſe 
of it. The Words are theſe N E vav d aſyvas ditact, 4 
* t N her lo, uU A EN waits av miQueuiva, i 
des, ait N Termduy u £vaiarwmy tharwulys my , 
ovuaMex Sem · I read them thus, dt xgv" dumairas ditacty 
UTE XY MX dy Ky arton, I MA dvsxe3s Ae u &y up- 
Ar for avs, dire Y s Ternidoy v Nd N ben u Tol 
NHD cviarnIeXt yam. By which may be ſeen how little Va- 
riation J have made, *ApTeyves was in Hlander's Copy inftead 


of & aſyives. I need not add, That ewes ſignifies as well a 


three Legg d Table, as a Trivet, Some Difficulty J confeſs there 
is in the Word »gS$pudrtvams, but however I take it for a Stone 
or Prop under the 1ables Foot in poor Mens Houſes, from the 
ſimple Word ke; and perhaps Etpudſevw, 1 N pH, and 
284predravms lhould be added to Stepheri's Ibeſ aurus ot the Greek 
Tongue, where they are wanting, 

. Nor 
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Nor have they any milder Sentiments of Apollo, Juno, 
or Venus: for they are equally ſcared with them all. 
Alas! what could poor Niobe ever ſay, that could be 
ſo reflecting upon the Honour of Latona, as that which 
Superſtition makes Fools believe of her? The Lady it 
ſeems had given her ſome hard Words, for which ſhe 


fairly ſhot her 


Six Daughters and ſix Sons when in their Prime; 


So implacable was ſhe, and inſatiate with the Cala- 
mities of another. Now if this Goddeſs was really 
thus Cholerick and Vindictive, and ſo highly incenſt 
with bad Language, and had not the Wiſdom to ſmile 
at human Frailty and Ignorance, but ſuffered her 
ſelf to be thus tranſported with Paſſion; I much 
marvel ſhe did not ſhoot them too, that told this 
cruel Story of her, and charged her both in Speech and 
Writing with ſo much Spleen and Rancour. We oft 
accuſe Queen Hecuba of barbarous and ſavage Bitter- 
neſs, for having once ſaid in Homer; x 


Would God I bad bis Liver *twixt my Teeth, 


Yet the Superſtitious believe, if a Man 
taſte of a Minnow or Bleak (w) the Sy- 


rian Goddeſs will eat his Shins through, 0 Je 5y- 
fill bis Body with Sores, and diſſolve 7p d is 


his Liver. Is it a Sin then to ſpeak Shiv. tbrough. 
amiſs of the Gods? and is it not Fiſh(the Phy- 

ſicians tell us) 
are at beſt but of an illaudable Concoction; no wonder then, if in 
ſo warm a Clime as Syria, they putrifie the Blood, By the Syri- 
an Goddeſs, is meant the Moon, called by the Phænicians Aſtoratb, 
and the Queen of Heaven ; and by our Anceſtors, Eaſter and Friga. 
Hironymus Veljchius, would have this eating of Shins, to relate 
to the Vena Medinenfis, treated of by Avicenz which is a ſmall 
Worm like a Thread, fometimes near half a Yard in length, which 
if it be not carefully drawn out by a skilful Chirurgeon, will in 
a little time mortifie the Leg. 

However, this we may be ſure of, that as the ignorant Pagans 
look'd upon the Heavenly Bodies as not only Animals, but as Gods; 
ſo they fooliſhly apply'd their general influence to Particular Ef- 
fects; and ſo ſet almoſt all Natural Efficiencies upon the ſcore of 
their Aſtrological Religion, 


to 
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to think amiſs of them? And is not thinking the cauſe 
of ſpeaking ill? For the only reaſon of our Diſlike ta 
Detraction is, becauſe we look upon it as a token of 
ill-will to us; and we therefore take thoſe for our E- 
nemies that miſrepreſent us, becauſe we look upon 
them as untruſty and diſaffected. You ſee then what 
the Superſtitious think of the Divinity, while they 
fancy the Gods ſuch heady, faithleſs, fickle, revengeful, 
cruel, and fretful things. The conſequence of which is, 
That the Superſtitious Perſon muſt needs at once both 
fear and hate them. And indeed, how can he otherwiſe 
chooſe, whilſt he thinks the greateſt Calamities he ei- 
ther doth now, or muſt hereafter undergo, are wholly 
owing to them ? Now he that both hates and fears the 
Gods, muſt of neceſſity be their Enemy. And if he trem- 
bles, fears, proſtrates, ſacrifices, and fits perpetu-- 
ally in their Temples, that is no marvel at all: For 
the very worſt of Tyrants are complemented and at- 
tended; yea, have Statues of Gold erected to them 
but are nevertheleſs hated ia private for all that. Her- 
molaus waited on Alexander, and Pauſanius was of Phi- 
lip's Guard, and ſo was Chærea of Caligula's; yet every 
one of theſe ſaid, I warrant you, in his Heart as he 
went along; | 


Had I a Power as my Will is good, 
Know this, bold Tyrant, I would bave thy Blood. 


The Atheiſt believes there are no Gods; the Super- 
ſtitions would have none, but is a Believer againſt his 
Will, and would be an Infidel if he durſt; and be 
as glad to eaſe himſelf of the Burthen of his Fear, 
as Tantalus would be to flip his Head from under 
the great Stone that hangs over him, and Would blefs 
the Condition of the Atbeiſt, as abſolute Freedom, 
compared with his own. Indeed, the Superſtitions is 
an Atheiſt in his Heart; but is too much a Co- 
ward to think as he is inclined. Moreover, Atheiſm 
| hath no hand at all in Superſtition; but Superlti- 
tion; 
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tion,as it gave Atheiſm its firſt Birth, ſo it ſerves it ever 
ſince, it being the veſt Apology it can make for it ſelf; 
which although it be neither a good nor a fair one, yet 
is it the moſt ſpecious and colourable. For men were not 
at firſt made Atheiſts by any fault they found in the Hea- 
vens or Stars, or Seaſons of the Year ; or in thoſe Re- 
volutions or Motions of the Sun about the Earth that 
make. the Day, and Night; nor yet by obſerving any 
Miſtake or Diſorder, either in the Breeding of Ani- 
mals, or the Production of Fruits. No, it was the un- 
cout h Actions and ridiculous and ſenſleſs Paſſions of Su- 
perſtition; her canting Words, her fooliſh Geſtures, 
her Charms, her Magick, her freekiſh Proceſſions, her 
Tabourings, her foul Expiations, her vile Methods of 
Purgation, and her barbarous and inhuman Penances, 
and Bemirings at the Temples; it was theſe, I ſay, that 
gave occaſion to many to affirm, it would be far hap- 
pier there were no Gods at all, than ſuch as are pleaſed 
and delighted with ſuch fantaſtical Toys, and that thus 
abuſe their Votaries, and are incenſed and pacified with 
Trifles. Had it not been much better for the ſo much 
famed Gals and Scythians, they had neither thought nor 
imagined, nor heard any thing of their Gods, than to 
have believed them, ſuch as would be pleaſed with the 
Blood of Human Sacrifices; and that accounted ſuch 
for the moiſt compleat and meritorious of Expiations ? 


How much better had it been for the Carthaginians, if 


they had had either (x ) a CT. (Y Acid a Diago- 
tias, or a Diagoras for their firſt 745, Mr. Le Fevre is of 
Law-maker, that ſo they might Opinion, That Theodorus 
have believed neither God nor ſhould be here read for 
Spirits, than to make ſuch Offe- 1146. 

rings to Saturn as they made? not ſuch as Empedocles 
ſpeaks of, where he thus touches the Sacrifices of Beaſts. 


O Tie Sire bis Child, when in ſtrange form he's caught. be 
Firſt prais d, then kill d it for bis God: great Sot = 8 


Child, The Opinion of Tranſmigration is (as I believe) almoft 
wholly owing to thoſe dark and Magical Practices of turning Men 
into ſeveral ſhapes, which was ſo familiar in the Eaſt in Ancient 
Times, and is ftill where Witchcraft and Diabolical illuſions are in 
ule, See Herodotus in his Melpomene. 


But 
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(+) Devoted their own 
real Children, Here is 
both the exacteſt and 
moſt Authentick Deſcrip- 


tion of the Scripture 


Cuſtom of offering Chil- 
dren to Moloch, of any 
that I remember to have 
met with. 


(a) This God is called 
in Greek Hades, becauſe 
be is Placid, Wiſe, and 
Wealthy, He is named 
alſo Ades Aidoneus, and 
is the very ſame with the 
Gothick Odian, or Woden, 
who was their Evil God, 
and preſided over War, 
Famine and Death, He 
had his Name from the 
Geothick and Saxon Word 
Ecd or Eud, which fig- 
nifies Good and Rich; an- 
ſwerable to the Greek 
Pluton, and the latin 
Dis, Indeed, he was 
no other than Sol Ter- 
reſtris, the Night- Sun; 
as Proſerpina was the 
Moon ſet. For it was the 
Fancy of the rude Anti- 
quity, That che Sun and 
Moon did alight upon 
the Eartli when they 
went down, and ſo turn- 
ed into Hobgoblins, and 
walk'd until break of 
Day: 


(% If tb are Gods. 
He takes occaſion here, 
under the Perſon of that 
great Philoſopher Xeng- 
phanes, to inlinuate his 
Opinion of the Myfte- 
ries and publick Wor- 
ſhip then in vogue. 


But they knowingly and wit- 
ingly themſelves(z)devoted their 
own Children; and they that had 
none of their own, bought of 
ſome poor People,and then Sacri- 
ficed them like Lambs or Pidge- 
ons, the poor Mother ſtanding b 


the while, without either a Si 


or Tear: and if by chance ſhe 


fetcht a Sigh, or let fall a Tear, 


ſhe loſt the Price of her Child, 
and it was nevertheleſs ſacrificed, 
All the places round the Image 
were in the mean time filled with 
the noiſe of Hauboys and Ta- 
bors, to drown the poor In- 
fants Crying. Suppoſe we now 
the Typhons and Giants ſhould 
depoſe the Gods, and make 
themſelves Maſters of Mankind, 
what ſort of Sacrifices, think 
you, would they expect? or 
what other Expiations would 
they require? King Xerxes his 
Queen, Amiſtris, buried twelve 
Men alive, as a Sacrifice to Pluto, 
to prolong her own Life; and 
yet Plato ſaith (a) This God is 
called in Greek Hades, becauſe 
he is Placid, Wiſe, and Wealthy; 
and retains the Souls of Men by 
Perſwaſion and Oratory, That 
great Naturaliſt Zenophanes, ſee- 


ing the Egyptians beating their 


Breaſts, and lamenting at the ſo- 
lemn times of their Devotions, 
gave them this pertinent and ſea- 
ſonable Admonition. (b) If they 
are Gods, ſaid he, don't cry for 
themz and if they are Men, 
T 
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don't ſacrifice to them. There is 
certainly no Infirmity belonging 
to us, that either contains ſuch a 
multiplicity of Errors and fond 
Paſſions, or that conſiſts of ſuch 
incongruous and incoherent Opi- 
nions, as this of Superſtition 
doth, It behoves us therefore to 
do our utmoſt to eſcape it; but 
withal, we muſt ſee we do it 
ſafely and prudently: and not 
run raſhly and inconfiderately, 


Indeed the whole Pagan 
Superſtition, as St. Paul 
well notes, was perform- 
ed to certain Dæmonia, 
which very Word is ex- 
pounded by Jaſepbus, who 
was botha LearnedMan, 
and a great Prieſt, by 
zaxay avrleemy wes: 
ware, Thatis, The Souls 
of liitle dirty Knaves, 
that delight even after 
their Deaths, to cheat 
and abuſe Mankind, 


Candor, theſe ſhort and —_ Memorials, i 


as People do from the Incurſions of Robbers, or from 
Fire, and fall into bewildred and untrodden Paths full 
of Pits and Precipices. For ſo ſome, while they would 
avoid Superſtition, leap over the Golden mean of true 
Piety, into the harſh and courſe Extream of Atheiſm. 


— 


— 


The Apothegms, or Remarkable Sayings of 
Kings and great Commanders. 
By E. Hinton, ef Witney in Oxfordſhire, 
Plutarch to Trajan the Emperor, wiſheth Proſperity. 
k Rtaxerxes King of Perſia (O Cæſar Trajan, the 
greateſt of Princes) eſteeming it no 


le Royal and Bountifut, kindly and Courteows, 


chearfully to accept ſmall, than to make 
Preſents; when he was in a Progreſs, and a common 
Country Labourer, having nothing elſe, took up Water 
with both his Hands out of a River, and preſented it to 
him; he ſmiled, and received it 1 meaſuring 
the Kindneſs, not by the Value of the Gift, but by the 
Affection of the Giver. And Lycurgus ordained in Spar- 
ta very cheap Sacrifices,that they might always worſhip 
the Gods readily and eaſily, with ſuch things as were at 
hand. Upon the ſame account, when I bring a mean 


and flender Preſent, of the Common Firſt- fruits of Phi- 


toſophy, accept alſo (I beſeech you) with the ſame 


f they may 
contribute 


— ' ̃ ͤ 
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(3) Devored their own 
real Children, Here is 
both the exacteſt and 
moſt Authentick Deſcrip- 
tion of the Scripture 
Cuftom of offering Chil- 
dren to Moloch, of any 
that I remember to have 
met with, 


(a) This God is called 
in Greek Hades, becauſe 
be is Placid, Wiſe, and 
Wealthy, He is named 
alſo Ades Atdoneus, and 
is the very ſame with the 
Gothick Odian, or Woden, 
who was their Evil God, 
and preſided over War, 
Famine and Death, He 
had his Name from the 
Gothic and Saxon Word 
Ecd or Eud, which ſig- 
nifies Good and Rich; an- 
ſwerable to the Greek 
Pluton, and the 1 atin 
Dis, Indeed, be was 
no other than Sol Ter- 
reſtris, the Night- Sun; 


as Proſerpinz was the 


Moon ſet, For it was the 
Fancy of the rude Anti- 
quity, That the Sun and 
Moon did alight upon 
the Earth when they 
went down, and ſo turn- 
ed into Hobgoblins, and 
walk'd until break o 
Day: | 


(% If tbey are Gods, 
He takes occaſion here, 
under the Perſon of that 
great Philoſopher Xeng- 
phanes, to inlinuate his 
Opinion of the Myfte- 
ries and publick Wor- 
ſhip then in vogue, 


Vol. J. 
But they knowingly and wit- 
ingly themſelves(z)devoted their 
own Children; and they that had 
none of their own, bought of 
ſome poor People,and then Sacri- 
ficed them like Lambs or Pidge- 
ons, the poor Mother ſtanding b 
the while, without either a Sieh 
or Tear: and if by chance ſhe 


fetcht a Sigh, or let fall a Tear, 


ſhe loſt the Price of her Child, 
and it was nevertheleſs ſacrificed, 
All the places round the Image 
were in the mean time filled with 
the noiſe of Hauboys and Ta- 
bors, to drown the poor In- 
fants Crying. Suppoſe we now 
the Typhons and Giants ſhould 
depoſe the Gods, and make 
themſelves Maſters of Mankind, 
what ſort of Sacrifices, think 
you, would they expect? or 
what other Expiations would 
they require? King Xerxes his 
Queen, Amiſtris, buried twelve 
Men alive, as a Sacrifice to Pluto, 
to prolong her own Life; and 
yet Plato ſaith (a) This God is 
called in Greek Hades, becauſe 
he is Placid, Wiſe, and Wealthy 
and retains the Souls of Men by 
Perſwaſion and Oratory, That 
great Naturaliſt Zenophanes, ſee- 
ing the Egyptians beating their 
Breaſts, and lamenting at the ſo- 
lemn times of their Deyotions, 
gave them this pertinent and ſea- 
ſonable Admonition. () If they 
are Gods, faid he, don't cry for 
them; and if they are Men, 
e 
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don't ſacrifice to them. There is 
certainly no Infirmity belonging 
to us, that either contains ſuch a 
multiplicity of Errors and fond 
Paſſions, or that conſiſts of ſuch 
incongruous and incoherent Opi- 
nions, as this of Superſtition 
doth, It behoves us therefore to 
do our utmoſt to eſcape it; but 
withal, we muſt ſee we do it 
ſafely and prudently: and not 


Indeed the whole Pagan 
Superſtition, as St. Paul 
well notes, was perform- 
ed to certain Dæmonia, 
which very Word is ex- 
pounded by Foſepbus,who 
was botha LearnedMan, 
and a great Prieft, by 
xaxay arleuroy Tu: 

Tt, I hat is, The Souls 
of little dirry Knaves, 
that refit he after 
their Deaths, to cheat 
and abuſe Mankind, 


run raſhly and inconfiderately, 
as People do from the Incurſions of Robbers, or from 
Fire, and fall into bewildred and untrodden Paths full 
of Pits and Precipices. For ſo ſome, while they would 
avoid Superſtition, leap over the Golden mean of true 
Piety, into the harſh and courſe Extream ot Atheiſm. 
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The Apothegms, or Remarkable Sayings of 
Kings and great Commanders. 
By E. Hinton, ef Witney in Oxfordſhire, 
Plutarch to Trajan the Emperor, wiſheth Proſperity. 


Rtaxerxes King of Perſia (O Ceſar Trajan, the 
greateſt of Princes) eſteeming it no 

leſs Royal and Bountiful, kindly and Courteous, 
chearfully to accept ſmall, than to make 
Preſents; when he was in a Progreſs, and a common 
Country Labourer, having nothing elſe, took up Water 
with both his Hands out of a River, and preſented it to 
him; he ſmiled, and received it pleaſantly, meaſuring 
the Kindneſs, not by the Value of the Gift, but by the 
Affection of the Giver. And Lycurgus ordained in Spare 
ta very cheap Sacrifices,that they might always worſhip 
the Gods readily and eaſily, with ſuch things as were at 
hand. Upon the ſame account, when I bring a mean 
and ſlender Preſent, of the Common fFirſt- fruits of Phi- 
loſophy, accept alſo (I beſeech you) with the ſame 
Candor, theſe ſhort and ſmart Xſemorials, if they may 
* co. contribute 
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contribute any thing to the Knowledge of the 
Uſage, Manners and Diſpolitions of Great Men, 
which are more apparent in their Words, 
than in their Actions. My former Treatiſe contains the 
Lives of the moſt Eminent Princes, Law-givers and Ge- 
nerals, both Romans and Grecians ; but many of their 
Actions admit a mixture of Fortune; whereas ſuch Spee- 
ches and Anſwers as happen'd amidſt their Employ- 
ments, Paſſions and Events, affords us (as in a Looking 
glaſs) a clear Diſcovery of each particular Temper and 
Diſpoſition. Accordingly, Siramnes the Perſian, to ſuch 
as wondred that he uſually ſpoke like a wiſe Man, and yet 
was unſucceſsful in his Deſigns; replied, I my ſelf am 
Maſter of my Words, but the King and Fortune haue Power 
over my Actions. In the former Treatiſe, Speeches and 
Actions are mingled together, and require a Reader that 
is at leiſure ; but in this, the Speeches, as the 
Specimen, Seeds and Subſtance of thoſe Lives being 
placed by themſelves, will not (I think) be 
tedious to you, while, in ſhort, you take a review of 
many memorable Perſons. 

Cyrus's Apothegms. The Perſians affect ſuch as are 
Hawk noſed, and think them moſt Beautiful, becauſe 
Cyrus, the moſt beloved of their Kings, was of that Shape. 
Cyrus ſaid, Thoſe that would not do good for themſelves, oug ht 
to be compelled to do good for others. And that no Body ought 
to govern,unleſs be was better than tboſe be governed, When 
the Perſians were deſirous to exchange their hilly and 
rocky, for a plain and ſoft Country,he would not ſuffer 

them; ſaying, That both the Seeds of 

Become like to. Plants, and the Lives of Men reſemble the 
Soil they inbabi, | 

DARIUS. Darius the Father of Xerxes 

Prudence; praiſed himſelf for his Preſence of Mind in 

Battles and Dangers. When he laid a 

Tax upon his Subjects, he ſummoned his Lieutenants, 

and asked them, Whether the Tax was Burthenſom or 

no? when they told him it was moderate,he command- 

ed them to pay half as much as was at firſt demanded. 

As he was opening a Pomegranate, one asked as Ry 

| it 
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it was, of which he wonld wiſh for a Number equal to 
the Seeds thereof? He ſaid, of Zopyrus's, who was a 
Loyal Perſon, and his Friend. This Zopyrus, after he 
had maimed himfelf, by cutting off his Noſe and Ears, 
beguiled the Babylonians ; and being entruſted by themg 
betrayed the City to Darius; who often ſaid, That be 
would not bave Zopyrus maimed to gain an hundred Ba- 
lons. ©: 
. E MIR AM. Semiramis Built a Mountain for 
her ſelt, with this Inſcrĩption, hate ver King wants Trea- 
ſure, if he open this Tomb he may be ſatisſied. Darius there- 
fore opening it, found no Treaſure, but another Inferip- 
tion, of this import: F thou waſt not a wicked Perſon, 
and of inſatiable Covetouſneſs, thou wouldſt not diſturb the 
Mauſions of the Dead. „ 
XERXES. Atrimenes coming out of Bactria as a Ri- 
val with his Brother Xerxes, the Son of Darius, for the 
Kingdom ; Xerxes ſent Preſents to him, commanding 
thoſe that brought them, to ſay, With theſe your Brother 
Xerxes now bonours you; and if be chance to be proclaimed 
King, you ſhall be the next Perſon to himſelf in the Kingdom. 
When NXerxes was declared King, Arimencs 
immediately did him Homage, and placed the Worſhipped 
Crown upon his Head; and Xerxes gave bim. 
him the next place to himſelf, Being of  _ 
fended with the Babylonians, who rebelled, and having 
overcome them, he forbid them Weapons, but com- 
manded they ſhould practiſe Singing, and Playing on the 
Flute; keep Brothel-Houſes and Taverns, and wear large 
Coats, He refuſed to eat Attick Figs that were brought 
to be ſold, until (ſaid he) we have Conquered the 
Country that doth produce them. When he canght 
_— Tn Sconts in 2 Camp, he did them no 
arm, but having allowed them to view g, 
his Army as much as they pleaſed, be let Diſmiſſed 
them go. N a 
ART AXERXES. Artaxerxes, the Son of Xerxes, firs 
named Zong-band,becauſe he had one Hand longer than 
the other; ſaid; It was more kindly to add, than to take 
F 
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if they would, and ſaw occaſion, to throw their Darts 
before him. He alſo firſt ordained that Puniſhment for 
his Nobles who had offended, that being ſtript, their 
Garments ſhould be ſcourged inſtead of their Bodies; and 
whereas their Hair ſhould have been plucked off, that 
the ſame ſhould be imitated on their Coronets. When 
Satibarzanes his Chamberlain petitionꝰd him 
Darius. in an unjuſt Matter, and he underſtood he 
Thirty thou- did it to gain Thirty thouſand Pieces of Mony, 
ſand Pieces he ordered his Treaſurer to bring the ſaid 
of Gold. Sum, and gave them to him; ſaying, O! 
Satibarzanes ! take it, for when I haue given 
you this, 1ſhall not be poorer, but I bad been more unjuſt if I 
bad granted your Petition, 
CYRUS the Younger. Cyrus the Younger perſwading 
the Lacedemonians to fide with him in the War, ſaid, 
He had a ſtronger Heart than bis Brother, and could drink 
more Wine unmixt than be, and bear it better. That his 
Brotber, when he Hunted, could ſcarce fit bis Horſe; or when 
ill news arrived bis Throne, he exhorted them to ſend him 
Men, promiſing be would give to Foot-men, Horſes; to Horſe- 
men, Chariots ;, to thoſe that had Farms, Villages; and thoſe 
that poſſeſſed Villages, he would make Lords of Cities And 
that be would give them Gold and Silver not by Tale, but by 
Weight, 


ART AXERXES MNEMON. Artaxey- 
Mindful, wes his Brother, called Anemon, did not 
only give very free and patient Acceſs to 
any that met, or would ſpeak with him, but com- 
manded the Queen, his Wife, to draw the Curtains of 
the Chariot, that Petitioners might have the ſame Ac- 
ceſs to her alſo, When a Poor Man preſented him 
with a very fair and great Apple: By the Sun (ſaid he) 
"tis my Opinion, if this Perſon were entruſted with a ſmall 
City, be would make it great, In his Flight, when his 
Carriages were plundered, and he was forced to eat 
dry Figs, and Barley-Bread; Of bow great Pleaſure (ſaid 
he) have I hitherto lived ignorant? EY 
PARTSATIS. Paryſatis,the Mother of Cyrus and 
Artaxerxes, ad viſed him that would diſcourſe freely with 
_ the King, to uſe filken Words,  __ ORONTES» 
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OR ONTES. Orontes, King Attaxerxes his Son- in- 
law, falling into Diſgrace, and being Condemned, ſaid, 
As Arithmeticians count ſometimes Myriads on their Fin- 
gers, ſometimes Unites only; in like manner the Favou- 
rites of Kings, ſometimes can do every thing with them, 
ſometimes little or nothing. | 

MEMNON. Memnon, one of King Darius his Ge- 
nerals againſt Alexander, when a Mercenary 
Souldier exceſſively and impudently reviled Common. 
Alexander, he ſtruck him with his Spear; 
adding, I pay you, that you may fight againſt Friend. 
Alexander, not that you ſhould reproach him. 

EGYPTIAN KINGS. The Egyptian Kings, 
according unto their Law, Swear their Judges, that 
they ſhould not obey the King when he commands 
them to give an unjuſt Sentence. | 

POLTYS. Poltys King of Thyace, in the Trojan 
War, being ſollicited both by the Trojan and Grecian 
Embaſſadors, adviſed Alexander to reſtore Helena, 
promiſing to give him two Beautiful Women for her. 

TERES. Teres, the Father of Sitalces, ſaid, hen 
be was out of the Army, and had nothing to do, be thought 
there was no difference between him and bis Grooms. 

COTTS. Cotys, to one that gave him a Leopard, 
gave him a Zion for it: He was naturally prone to An- 
ger, and ſeverely puniſhed the Miſcarriages of his 
Servants. When a Stranger brought him ſome Earthen 
Veſſels, thin and brittle, but delicately ſhaped, and 
admirably adorned with Sculptures; he requited the 
Stranger for them, and then brake them all in pieces: 
Leſt ( ſaid he) my Paſſion ſhould provoke me to puniſh ex- 
ceſſively thoſe that ſhould break them. 

ID AT HYRSUS. Jdathyrſus, King of Scythia, 
when Darius invaded him, ſollicited the Jonian Tyrants, 
that they would aſſert their Liberty, by breaking down - 
the Bridge that was made over Iſter; which they refy- 
ling to do, becauſe they had ſworn fealty to Darius, he 
called them good, boneſt, lazy Slaves. 

ATE AS. Ateas wrote to Philip, Tou Reign over 
the Macedonians, Men that mou learned Fighting ; 1 
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T over the Scythians, which can fight with Hunger and 
Thirſt, As he was rubbing his Horſe, turning to the 
Embaſſadors of Philip, he asxed whether Philip did ſo 
or no? He took Iſmerias an excellent Piper Priſoner, 
and commanded him to Play, and when others admi- 
red him, he ſwoxe it was more pleaſant to hear a 
Horſe neigh. | 

SCILURUS. Scilurus on his Death-bed, being 
about to leave fourſcore Sons ſurviving, offered a 
Bundle of Darts to each of them, and bid them break 
them: When all refuſed, drawing out one by one, he 
eaſily broke them. To teach them, if they held toge- 
ther, they would continue ſtrong ; but if they fell our, 
and were divided, they would become weak. | 

GELQ. Gelo the Tyrant, after he had overcome 
the Carthaginians at Himera, made Peace with them, 
and among other Articles, compelled them to ſubſcribe 
this: That they ſhould no more Sacrifice their Children to 
Saturn. He often conducted the Syracuſians to plant 
their Fields, as if it had been to War, that the Coun- 
try might be improved by Husbandry, and they might 
not be corrupted by Idleneſs. When he demanded a 
Sum of Money of the Citizens, and thcreupon a Tu- 
mult was raiſed, he told them, Ee would but borrow it: 
and after the War was ended, reſtored it to them a- 
pain. Ata r a Harp was 1 . others, 

one after another, tun'd and play*d upon 
. it; he ſent for his Horſe, and with an cafe 
debt Apility, leapt upon him. 

HIERO. Hiero, who ſucceeded Gelo in the Ty- 
ranny, ſaid, He was not diſturbed by any that freely ſpoke 
againſt him. He judged thoſe that revealed a Secret, 
did an Injury to thoſe to whom they revealed it; for 
we hate not only thoſe who tell, but them alſo that 
hear what we would not have diſcloſed. One upbraid- 
ed him with his ſtinking Breath; and he blamed his 
Wite, that never told him of it: but ſhe ſaid, I thought 
all Men ſmeit ſo. To Zenophanes the Colophonian, who 
ſaid, He had much ado to maintain two Servants; but Homer 
(ſaid he) whom you diſparage, maintains above ten thou- 
N F e 599 ſand, 
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ſand, although be is dead, He fined Epicharmus the Co- 
median,tor Peaking unſeemly when his Wife was by. 
DIONTSIUS. Dionyſius the Elder, when the 
Publick Orators were cheſen by Lot, and his Lot was 
the Letter M. ſaid one to him, Mwuggaryas, You will 
male a fooliſh Speech, O Dionyſins! You are miſtaken, 
ſaid he, Moyepyiiow, I ſhall be a Monarch: and as ſoon 
as his Speech was ended, the Syracu/zans choſe him Ge- 
neral. In the beginning of his Tyranny, the Citizens 
rebelling, beſieged him; and his Friends adviſed him 
to reſign the Government, rather than to be taken and 
ſlain by them; but he ſeeing a Cook butcher an Ox, 
and the Ox immediately fall down dead: Is it not a 
hateful thing, ſaid he, that for fear of ſo ſhort a Death, 
we ſhould reſign ſo great a Government ? His Son, who 
had debauch'd a Free-man's Wife, asked him, Whom 
he would make bis Succeſſor in the Government? And he 
in anger asked his Son, When he knew him guilty of ſuch 
a Crime? But you, Sir (replied the Son) had not a Tye 
rant for your Father; nor will you (ſaid he) have a B- 
rant for your Son, unleſs you mend your Manners, And 
another time going into his Son's Houſe, and ſeeing 
there abundance of Silver and Gold Plate, he cryed 
out, Thou art not capable of being a Tyrant, who haſt 
made never a Friend with all the Plate I bave given thee. 
When he exacted Money of the Sracuſians, and they 
lamenting and beſeeching him, pretended they had 
none; he ſtil] exacted more, twice or thrice renewing his 
Demands, until he heard them Laugh and Jear at him, 
as they went to and fro in the Market-place, and then 
he gave over. Now (ſaid he) ſince they contemn me, it is a 
ſign they have nothing left. When his Mother, being anci- 
ent, requeſted him to find a Hugband for her, I can (ſaid 
he) overpower the Laws of the City, but I cannot force the 
Law of Nature. Although he puniſhed other Malefactors 
ſeverely, he favoured ſuch as ſtole Cloths, that the Syra- 
cuſians might forbear Feaſting and Drunken Clubs. A 
certain Perfon told him privately, he could ſhew him a 
way how he might know before-hand ſuch as conſpir 
againſt him: Let us know, ſaid he, going aſide; Give me 
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(ſaid the Perſon) a Talent, that you may ſeem to know the 
Signs and Tokens of Plotters; and he gave it him, pre- 
tending he knew them, much admiring the Subtilty of 
the Man. Being asked, Whether he was at lei- 
Intend. ſure ? No (ſaid he) nor do I ever expect to be, Hear- 
ing that two young Men very much reviled him, 
and the Tyranny, in their Cups; he invited both of 
them to Supper, and perceiving that one of them prat- 
led freely and fooliſhly, but the other drank warily and 
ſparing ;z he diſmiſſed the firſt, as a Drunken Fellow, 
Whoſe Treaſon lay no deeper than his Wine; and 
put the other to Death, as a diſaffected and reſol- 
ved Traytor. Some blaming him for rewarding 
and preferring a wicked Man, and one hated by the 
Citizens; I would have (ſaid he) ſome body bated more 
than my ſelf, When he gave Preſents to the Embaſſa- 
dors of Corinth, and they refuſed them, becauſe their 
Law forbid them to receive Gifts from a Prince to 
whom they were ſent in Embaſly : he ſaid, They did 
very ill to deſtroy the only Advantage of Tyranny : And 
to declare, That it was dangerous to recerve a Kinaneſs 
from a Tyrant. Hearing that a Citizen had buried a 
quantity of Gold in his Houſe, he ſent for it; and when 
the Party removing to another City, bought a Farm 
with part of his Treaſure which he had concealed ; Di- 
onyſius ſent for him back, and reſtored him the reſt of 
his Gold; bidding him lay it out, and not make that 
uſeleſs, which was uſeful to him. 
_ DIONTYSIVDS Junior ſaid, He maintained many So- 
phiſters ; not that he admired them, but that he might be 
admired for their ſake. When Policenes the Logician told 
him he had bafiled him: Tes (ſaid he) in Words, but J 
have convinced you by my Deeds; for you, leaving your own, 
attend me and my Fortune, When he was diſcharged 
from his Government, and one asked him, What he got 
by Plato and Pbiloſophy? He anſwered, That he might bear 
ſo great a Change of Fortune patiently, Being asked how | 
it ce 0 pals, that his Father, a private and poor 
Man, obtained the Government of Syracuſe; and he poſ- 
ſeſd d of it, and the Son of a Tyrant loſt it. A4 Fae: 
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ſaid he, entred upon affairs when the Democracy was hated, 
but J, when Tyranny was become odious, To another that 
asked him the ſame Queſtion, My Father, ſaid he, be- 
queathed to me his Government, but not not his Fortune, 
AG AC Hoc LES, was the Son of a Potter: when he 
became Lord, and was proclaimed King of Sicily, he 
was wont to place earthen and golden Veſſels together, 
and ſhew them to young Men, telling them, Theſe I made 
firſt, but now thoſe by my Valour and Induſtry. As he was 
beſieging a City, ſome from the Walls reviling him, 


ſaying, Do you hear, Potter, where will you hade Mony to 


pay your Souldiers? He gently anſwered, I' tell you, if I 
can take this City: And having taken it by ſtorm, he 
ſold the Priſoners, telling them, /f you reproach me again, 
1 will complain to your Maſters. Some Inhabitants of 
Ithaca complaining of his Mariners, that making a de- 
ſcent on the Iſland, they had taken away ſome Cattle. 
But your X ing, ſaid he, came to Sicily, and did not only 
_ away Sheep, but put out the Shepherds Eyes, and went 
is way. 

DION, Dion, that depoſed Dionyſius from the Ty- 
ranny, when he heard Callippus, whom of all his Friends 
and Attendants he truſted moſt, conſpired againſt him, 
refuſed to queſtion him for it; ſaying, It is better for him 
to die than to live, wha muſt be wary, not only of bis Ene- 
mies, but of bis Friends too. 

ARCHEL AUS. Archelaus, when one of his Com- 
panions (and none of the beſt) begged a golden Cup of 
him, he bid the Boy give it Euripides; and when the 
Man wondred at him, You (ſaid he] are worthy to ask, 
but be is worthy to receive it without asking. A prating 
Barber asked him how he would be trimmcd ? he an- 
ſwered, In Silence, When Euripides at a Banquet, em- 
braced fair Agatho, and kiſſed him, being of 1ipe Age: 
turning to his Friends, Do not wonder at it (ſaid he) for 


the Beauty of ſuch as are bandſom laſts after Autumn. 


Timotheus the Harper, receiving of him a reward leſs 
than his Expectation, twirted him for it, not obſcyrely; 
and once ſinging the ſhort Verſe of the Chorus, Tou com- 
mend Earth-born Silver, directed it to him: And Arche- 

lau 
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laus anſwered him again ſinging, But you beg it. When 
one ſprinkled Water upon him, and his Friends ag- 
gravated the Crime, Tou are miſtaken, (ſaid he) he did 
not ſprinkle me, but ſome other Perſon whom he took me 
to be, | 
PHILIP. Theophraſtus mentions Philip, the Father 
of Alexander, to have been, not only greater in his Port 
and Succeſs, but alſo freer from Luxury than other 
Kings of his Time. He ſaid the Athenians were happy, 
if they could find every Year ten fit to be choſen Gene- 
rals, ſince in many Years, he could find but one ſu to 
be a General, and that was Parmenio. When he had 
News brought him of divers and eminent Succeſſes in 
one Day, O Fortune, ſaid he, for all theſe ſo great Kind- 
neſſes, do me ſome ſmall Miſchief. After he had conquer- 
ed Greece, ſome adviſed him to place Garriſons in the 
Cities. No, ſaid he, I had rather be called Merciful a 
great while, than Lord a little while, His Friends advi- 
ſed him to Baniſh a Railer his Court: I will not do it, 
ſaid he, leſt he ſhould go about and rail in many Places, 
Smicythus accuſed Nicanoy for one that commonly ſpoke 
evil of King Philip; and his Friends adviſed him to 
ſend for him, and puniſh him: Truly (ſaid he) Nicanor 
is not the worſt of the Macedonians ; we ought therefore to 
conſider, whether we have given him any Cauſe or no. 
When he underſtood therefore that Micanor being 
ſlighted by the King, was much afflicted with Poverty; 
he ordered a Boon ſhould be giyen him: And when 
Smicythus reported, that Nicanor was continually a- 
bounding in the King's Praiſes; You ſee then (ſaid he) 
that whether we will be well, or ill ſpoken of, is in our own 
Power, He ſaid, He wa# beholden to the Athenian Ora- 
tors, who by reproaching him, made him better, both in 
Speech and behaviour © for I will endeavour both by myWords 
and Actions, to prove them Lyars. Such Athenians as he took 
Priſoners in the fight at Cheronea, he diſmiſled without 
Ranſom; When they alſo demanded their Garments and 
O ults, and on that account accuſed the Macedonians; Philip 
laughed, and ſaid, Do ye not think theſe Athenians concert 
we beat them at Cockal ? In a Fight he brake his . 
1 eee one, 
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bone, and the Chyrurgeon that had him in Cure, re- 

neſted him daily for his Reward: Take what you will, 

id he, for you have the Key. The Collay-bone in Greek be- 
mg called a Key. There were two Brothers called Both 
and Either; perceiving Either was a good underſtanding, 
buſie Fellow, and Both a filly Fellow, and good for 
little; he ſaid, Either is Both, and Both is Neither. To 
ſome that adviſed him to deal ſeverely with the Atheni- 
ans, Tou talk (ſaid he) abſurdly, who per ſwade a Man that 
ſuffers all things for the ſake of Glory, to overthrow the Thea- 
tre of Glory. Being Arbitrator betwixt two wick- 
ed Perſons, he commanded one to Fly cut of Baniſd. 
Macedonia, and the other to follow him. Be- 
ing about to pitch his Camp in a likely Place, and hear- 
ing there was no Hay to be had for the Cattle: What 
a Life (ſaid he) is ours, ſince we muſt live according to the 
Convenience of Aſſes ! Deſigning to take a ſtrong Fort, 
which the Scouts told him was exceeding dit- 
ficult and Impregnabie He asked, Whether Inacceſfible. 
it was ſo difficult, that an Aſs could not come at "4 
it loaden with Gold? The Attendants of Laſthenes the 
e being aggrieved, and complained that ſome 
of Philip*s Retinue called them Traytors : Theſe Macedo- 
nians, ſaid he, are a rude and clowniſh People, that call 
a Spade a Spade. He exhorted his Son to behave himſelf 
courteouſly toward the Macedonians, having an Ad- 
vantage of eſtabliſning his Power beyond other Princes, 
by having leave to be Popular during the Reign of ano- 
ther. He adviſed him alſo to make Friends of Men of In- 
tereſt in the Cities, both good and bad, that afterwards 
he might make uſe of theſe, and ſuppreſs thoſe, To Philo 
the Theban, who had been his Hoſt ; and given him En- 
tertainment while he remained an Hoſtage at The bes, 
and afterwards refuſed to accept any Preſent from him, 
Do not, ſaid he, take from me the Title of Invincible, by: 
making me inferior to you in Kindneſs and Bounty, Having, 
taken many Priſoners, he ſold them, fitting in an un- 
comely Poſture, with his Coat gathered up; one of the 
Captives to be ſold, cryed out, Spare me, Philip, for I 
am one of your Fathers, and your Friend. When Philip ask d 

: 5 him, 
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him, Prithee how, or from whence? Let me come nearer, 
faid he, and Pl tell you; when he was come up to him, 
Let down, ſaid he, your Upper Coat a little lower, for you fit 
undecently: W hereupon, Let him go (ſaid Philip) in truth 
be wiſheth me well, and is my Friend, though I did not know 
bim. Being invited to Supper, he carried many he took 
up by the way along with him; and perceiving his Hoſt 
troubled (for his Proviſion was not ſufficient) he ſent 
to each of his Friends, and bid them reſerve a place 
for the Cake: They believing and expecting it, eat little, 
and fo the Supper was enough for all. It appeared he 
grieved much at the Death of Hipparchus the Eubean : 
When ſome Body ſaid, It was time for him to die For 
himſelf, ſaid he, but he died too ſoon for me; preventing me 
by bis Death, from returning bim the Kindneſs bis Friend- 
ſhip deſerved. Hearing that Alexander blamed him for 
having Children by ſeveral Women : Therefore, ſaith he 
to him, /ance you have many Rivals with you for the King- 
dom, be juſt and honourable that you may not receive the King- 
dom as my Gift, but by your own Merit. He charged him 
to be obſervant to Axiſtotle, and ſtudy Philoſophy, That 
vou may not, ſaid he, do many things, and then repent of 
them, as I have done. He made one of Antipatey*s Re- 
commendation,a Judge; and perceiving after wards, that 
his Hair and Beard were coloured, he removed him, 
ſaying, I could not think one that was Faithleſs in his Hair, 
could be truſty in his Deeds. As he ſate Judge in the Cauſe 
of one Machætus, he fell afleep, and for want of minding 
his Arguments, gave Judgment againſt him: And when 
he cryed out, I appeal (being enraged:) To whom (ſaid 
he) wilt thou appeal? ſaid Macbetus, To you your ſeif, O 
King, when you are awake to hear me with attention: Then 
Philip routing, and coming to himſelf, and perceiving 
AMachetus was injured, he did not reverſe the Sentence, 
but paid the Fine himſelf. When Harpolus, in behalf 
of Crates his Kinſman and intimate Friend, condem- 
ned in an lajurious Suit, requeſted him to pay the 
Fine, and to cauſe the Action to be with-drawn, that 
his Friend might not be Reproached : It is letter (faid 
he) himſelf ſhould be Roproached upon his own Account, than 

| we 
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we for him. His Friends being enraged, becauſe the Pe- 
loponeſians, to whom he had ſhewn Favour, hiſfed at him 
in the Olympic Games; What then, ſaid he, would they 
have done, if we bad abuſed them? Awaking,after 
he had overſlept himſelf in the Army; I fept Was a- 
(ſaid he) ſecurely, for Antipater watched. Ano- wake. 
ther time, being aſleep in the Day time, while 
the Grecians, fretting with Impatience, thronged at 
the Gates: Do not wonder (ſaid Parmenio to them) if 
Philip be now aſleep, for while you ſlept he was awake, 
When he corrected a Muſician, and diſcourſed him 
concerning Notes and Inſtruments; the Muſician re- 
plyed, Far be that Diſhonour from your Aajeſty, tho? you 
ſhould underſtand theſe things better than I do. While he 
was at variance with his Wite Olympia, and his Son 
Demaratas the Corinthian came to him, and he asked 
him how the Grecians held together ? ſaid Demaratus, 
You bad need to enquire how the Grecians.agree, that agree 
ſo well with your neareſt Relations. Whereupon he let fall 
his Anger, and was reconciled to them. A poor old Wo- 
man petitioned and dunn'd him often to hear her 
Cauſe ; and he anſwered, I am not at leiſure : the old 
Woman bawPd out, Do not Reign then. He admired the 
Speech, and immediately heard her and others. 
ALEXANDER. While Alexander was a Boy, 
Philip had great Succeſs in his Affairs, at which he did 
not rejoyce, but told the Children that were brought up 
with him, Ay Father will leave me nothing to do; The 
Children anſwered, Your Father gets all this for you. But 
what good (ſaith he) will it do me, if I poſſeſs much, and do 
nothing? Being nimble and light-footed, his Father en- 
couraged him to run in the Olympick Race: Tes (ſaid he) 
if there be any Kings there to run with me. A Wench being 
brought to lie with him late in the Evening, he asked, 
IWhy ſhe tarried ſo lung? She anſwered, I ſtaid until my 
Husband was a bed: and he ſharply reproved his Pages, 
becauſe through their Carelefneſs, he had almoſt com- 
mitted Adultery. As he was ſacrificing to the Gods 
liberally, and often offered Frankincenſe; Leonides his 
School-maſter ſtanding by, ſaid, O Son! thus generouſly 
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him, Prithee how, or from whence? Let me come nearer, 
faid he, and Pl tell you; when he was come up to him, 
Let down, ſaid he, your Upper Coat a little lower, for you fit 
undecently : W hereupon, Let him go (ſaid Philip) in truth 
be wiſheth me well, and is my Friend, though I did not know 
bim. Being invited to Supper, he carried many he took 
up by the way along with him; and perceiving his Hoſt 
troubled (for his Proviſion was not ſufficient) he ſent 
to each of his Friends, and bid them reſerve a place 
for the Cake: They believing and expecting it, eat little, 
and ſo the Supper was enough for all. It appeared he 
grieved much at the Death of Hipparchus the Eubean : 
When ſome Body ſaid, It was time for him to die For 
himſelf, ſaid he, but he died too ſoon for me; preventing me 
by bis Death, from returning bim the Kindneſs bis Friend- 
ſhip deſerved. Hearing that Alexander blamed him for 
having Children by ſeveral Women : Therefore, ſaith he 
to him, ſince you have many Rivals with you for the King- 
dom, be juſt and honourable,that you may not receive the K ing- 
dom as my Gift, but by your own Merit. He charged him 
to be obſervant to Ariſtotle, and ſtudy Philoſophy, That 
vou may not, ſaid he, do many things, and then repent of 
them, as I have done. He made one of Antipater's Re- 
commendation,a Judge; and perceiving after wards,that 
his Hair and Beard were coloured, he removed him, 
ſaying, I could not think one that was Faithleſs in his Hair, 
could be truſty in his Deeds. As he ſate Judge in the Cauſe 
of one Machætus, he fell aſleep, and for want of minding 
his Arguments, gave Judgment againſt him: And when 
he cryed out, I appeal (being enraged: To whom (ſaid 
he) wilt thou appeal? ſaid Machetus, To you your ſelf, O 
King, when you are awake to hear me with attention: Then 
Philip routing, and coming to himſelf, and perceiving 
Mac hætus was injured, he did not reverſe the Sentence, 
but paid the Fine himſelf. When Harpolus, in behalf 
of Crates his Kinſman and intimate Friend, condem- 
ned in an lajurious Suit, requeſted him to pay the 
Fine, and to cauſe the Action to be with-drawn, that 
his Friend might not be Reproached : It is letter (faid 
he) himſelf ſhould be Roproached upon his own Account than 
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we for him. His Friends being enraged, becauſe the Pe- 
loponefians, to whom he had ſhewn Favour, hiſfed at him 
in the Olympic Games; What then, ſaid he, would they 
have done, if we bad abuſed them? Awaking,after 
he had overſlept himſelf in the Army; I fept Was as 
(faid he) ſecurely, for Antipater watched, Ano- wake. 
ther time, being aſleep in the Day time, while 
the Grecians, fretting with Impatience, thronged at 
the Gates: Do not wonder (ſaid Parmenio to them) if 
Philip be now aſleep, for while you ſlept he was awake. 
When he corrected a Muſician, and diſcourſed him 
concerning Notes and Inſtruments; the Muſician re- 
plyed, Far be that Diſhonour from your Majeſty, tho? you 
ſhould underſtand theſe things better than I do. While he 
was at variance with his Wite Olympia, and his Son 
Demaratas the Corinthian came to him, and he asked 
him how the Grecians held together ? ſaid Demaratus, 
Tou bad need to enquire how the Grecians agree, that agree 
ſo well with your neareſt Relations. Whereupon he let fall 
his Anger, and was reconciled to them. A poor old Wo- 
man petitioned and dunn'd him often to hear her 
Cauſe ; and he anſwered, I am not at leiſure : the old 
Woman bawPd out, Do not Reign then, He admired the 
Speech, and immediately heard her and others. 
ALEXANDER. While Alexander was a Boy; 
Philip had great Succeſs in his Affairs, at which he did 
not rejoyce, but told the Children that were brought up 
with him, Ay Father will leave me nothing to do; The 
Children anſwered, Your Father gets all this for you. But 
what good (ſaith he) will it do me, if I poſſeſs much, and do 
nothing? Being nimble and light- footed, his Father en- 
couraged him to run in the Olympick Race: Tes (ſaid he) 
if there be any Kings there to run with me. A Wench being 
brought to lie with him late in the Evening, he asked, 
Why ſhe tarried ſo lung? She anſwered, 7 ſtaid until my 
Husband was a bed: and he ſharply reproved his Pages, 
becauſe through their Carelefneſs, he had almoſt com- 
mitted Adultery. As he was ſacrificing to the Gods 
liberally, and often offered Frankincenſe; Leonides his 
School-maſter ſtanding by, ſaid, O Son! thus generouſly 
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will you ſacrifice, when you bave conquered the Country that 
bears Frankincenſe. And when he had conquered it, he 
ſent him this Letter, l have ſent you an hundred Talents of 
Frankincenſe and Caſſia, that herrafter you may not be nig- 
gardly towards the Gods, when you underſtand I bave conquer- 
ed the Country in which Perfumes grow. The Night before 
he fonghr at the River Granicus, he exhorted the Mace- 
donians to Sup plentifully, and to bring out all they had, 
as thole that were to Sup the next day at the Charge of 
their Enemies, Perillus, one of his Friends, begged of 
him Portions for his Daughters; and he ordered him to 
receive fifty Talents; and when he faid,Ten were enough - 
For you (ſad he) to receive, but they are not enough for me 
to give, He commanded his Steward to give Anaxarchis 
the ?hiloſopher.,as much as he ſhould ask for: He asketh, 
ſaid the Steward, for an hundred Talents He doth well 
(ſaid he) as knowing he hath a Friend that both can and will 
beſtow ſo much on him. Seeing at Miletum many Statues 
of Wreſtlers that had overcome in the Olympick and Py- 
thian Games; and where (ſaid he) were theſe luſty Fel- 
lows wben the Barbarians Afaulted your City? When A. 
das Queen of Caria was ambitious often to ſend him 
Sauces and Sweet- Meats delicately prepared by the beſt 
Cooks and Artiſts : He ſaid, I bave better Con- 

Cooks, fectioners of my own; viz. my Night-travel- 
ling for my Dinner, and my Spare Dinner for my 

Supper. All things being prepared for the Fight, his 
Captains asked him, Whether he had any thing elſe to 
command them? Nothing, ſaid he, but that the Macedo- 
nians ſhould ſhave their Beards : Parmenio wondring at 
it, Do you not know, ſaid he, there is no better Hold in 
a Fight than the Beard? When Darius offered him ten 
thouſand Talents, and to divide 4/24 equally with him; 
I would accept it (ſaid Parmenio) were I Alexander: 
And ſo truly would I ( ſaid Alexander) if I were Parme- 
nio. But he anſwered Darius, That the Earth could not 
bear two Sons, nor Aſia two Kings, When 

Suffice. Ha- he was going to Fight for the World at 
&ard all, Arbelia , againſt ten hundred thouſand 
Enemies ſet in array againſt him, ag 
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of his Friends came to him, and told him the Diſcourſe 
of the Souldiers in their Tents, concluding, That nothing 
of the Spoils ſhould be brought into the Treaſury, but 
they would have all themſelves. You tell me good News, 
ſaid he, for I bear the Diſcourſe of Men that intend to Fight, 
and not to run away. Several alſo of his Commanders 
came to him, and ſaid, O King! be of good Courage, 
and fear not the Multitude of your Enemies, for they will 
not be able to endure the very Stink of our h 
Sweat. The Army being Marſhelled,he ſaw Set in Array; 
a Souldier fitting his Thong to his Javelin, 
and disbanded him as a uſeleſs Fellow, who was fitting 
his Weapons when he ſhould uſe them. As he was 
reading a Letter from his Mother, containing Secrets 
and Accuſations of Antipater, Hepheſtion alſo (as he was 
wont) reading along with him, he let him alone; but 
having read it over, took his Ring off his Finger, 2nd 
laid the Seal of it upon his Mouth. Being ſaluted the 
Son of Jupiter in the Temple of Ammon, by the Chief 
Prieſt: Tis no wonder, ſaid he, for Jupiter 
is by Nature the Father of all, but calls the Adopts, 
beſt Men bis Sons. When he was wound- 
ed with an Arrow in the Ancle, and many ran to him, 
that were wont to call him a God; ſmiling, This zs 
Blood (ſaid he) as you ſee, and not as Homer ſaith, Such 
Humour as diſtils from bleſſed Gods, To ſome that com- 
mended the Frugality of Antipater, whoſe Diet was ſo- 
ber,and without Luxury : Outwardly (ſaid he) Antipater 
wears white Cloaths, but within be is all Purple. In a cold 
Winter Day, one of his Friends invited him to a Ban- 
quet, and there being a little Fire on a ſmall Hearth, he 
bid him fetch either Wood or Frankincenſe. Antipatri- 
das brought a beautiful ſinging Woman to Supper with 
him; with whoſe Viſage Alexander being taken, asked 
Antipatridas, Whether ſhe was his Miſs or no? and 
when he confeſſed ſhe was: O Villain (ſaid he) turn her 
immediately out from the Banquet, Again, when Caſſan- 
der forced a Kiſs from Pytho, a Boy beloved by Eujus the 
Piper, and perceiving Eujus was concerned at it, he 
was extreamly enraged at Caſſander, and with 5 loud 
| oice, 
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Voice, It ſeems (ſaid he) no Body ruſt be loved for you. 
When he ſent ſuch of the Macedonians as were ſick and 
maimed to the Sea, they ſhewed him one that was in 
health, and yet ſubſcribed his Name among the Sick, 
being brought into the preſence, and examined, he con- 
feſſed he uſed that Pretence for the Love of Trieſippa 

who was going to Sea; Alexander asked, Who, and of 
what Condition this Teleſippa was? and hearing ſhe was 
a Free- woman; Therefore, ſaid he, my Antigenes, Jet us 
perſwade her to ſtay with us, for to force a Free- woman is not 
my Cuſtom, Of the Mercinary Grecians that fought a- 
gainſt him,he took many Priſoners. He commanded the 
Athenians ſhould be kept in Chains, becauſe they ſerved 
for Wages, when they were allowed a publick Mainte- 
nance: And the Theſſalonians, becauſe when they had 
a fruitful Country, they did not Till it: but he ſet the 
Thebans free, ſaying, To them only be bad left neither City 
nor Country. He took Captive an excellent Indian Arch- 
er, that ſaid, He could ſhoot an Arrow through a Ring and 
commanded him to ſhew his Skill, which the Man refu- 
ſing to do, he commanded him in a Rage to be put to 


Death. The Man told them that led him to Execution, 


That not having practiſed for many days, he was afraid he 
ſhould have miſſed. Which Alexander hearing, wondred at 
him, and diſmiſſed him with Rewards; becauſe he choſe 
rather to die, than ſhew himſelf unworthy of his Repu- 
tation. Taxiles, one of the Indian Kings, met Alexander, 
and adviſed him not to make War, nor fight with him, 
but if he were a meaner Perſon than himſelf, to receive 
Kindneſs from him, or if he were a better Man, to 
ſhew Kindacſs to him: He anſwered, That was the we- 
ry thing they muſt fight for, who ſhould exceed the other in 
Bounty, When he heard the Rock called Fornas in In- 
dia, was by its Scituation impregnable, but the Com- 
mander of it was a Coward : Then, ſaid he, the Place is 
eafie to be taken, Another commanding a Rock thought 
to be invincible, ſarrendred himſelf and the Rock to 
Alexaader, who committed the {aid Rock, and the adja- 
cent Country to his Government; ſaying, I 

Valiant. take this for a wiſe Man, who choſe rather to com- 
mit bimſelf to a good Man, than to a ftrong 
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Place. When the Rock was taken, his Friends ſaid, it 
exceeded the Deeds of Hercules; but J, ſaid he, do not 
think my actions and Conduct are to be compared with one 
Mord of Hercules. He fined ſome of his 
Friends, whom he caught playing at Dice Favorites. 
in earneſt. Of his chief and moſt powerful 
Friends, he ſeemed moſt to reſpect Craterus, and to love 
Epheſtion : Craterus, ſaid he, is the Friend of the K ing; but 
Epheſtion is the Friend of Alexander. He ſent fifty Ta- 
leats to Xenocrates the Philoſopher, who would not re- 
ceive them; ſaying, He was not in Want : And he asked, 
whether Xenocrates had no Friend neither; For, ſaid he, 
the Treaſure of Darius is not ſufficient for me to beſtow among 
my Friends. He demanded of Porus, after the Fight, how 
he ſhould treat him? Royally, ſaid he, like a King. And 
being again asked, What farther he had to requeſt ? AP 
things, ſaid he, are in that Word Roy ally: Admiring his 
Wiſdom and Valour, he gave hin a greater Govern- 
ment than he had before. Being told a certain Perſon 
reviled him: To do Evil, ſaid he, and to be evil ſpoken of, is 
Kingly. As he was dying, looking upon his Friends, I ſee, 
ſaid he, my Funeral Turne ment will be great. When he 
was dead, Demades the Khetorician, likened the Mace- 
donian Army without a General, to Polypbemus the Cy- 
clops when his Eye was put out. Ns 3 
 PTOLOMY. Ptolomy the Son of Lagus frequently 
ſupped with his Friends, and lay at their Houſes; and if 
at atiy time he invited them to Supper, he made uſe of 
their Furniture, ſending for Veſſels, Carpets and Ta- 
bles; for he himſelf had only things that were of con- 
ſtant uſe about him; ſaying, It was more becoming a 
King to make others rich, than to be rich himſelf. 
ANTIGONUS:. Antigonus exacted Mony ſeverely ; 
when one told him, Alexander did not do fo: It may be 
fo, ſaid he, Alexander reaped Aſia, and I do but glean after 
bim. Seeing ſome Souldiers playing at Ball in Head- 
pieces and Breaſt-plates, he was pleaſed, and, ſent for 
their Officers, intending to commend them; but when 
he heard they were drinking, he beſtawed their Com- 
mands on the Souldiers. When all Men wondred, that 
in his old Age; his Government was mild and ealie 5 
2 Formerly, 
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Formerly, ſaid he, I ſought for Power, but now for Glory 
and good Will. To Philip his Son, asking him in the 
Preſence of many, When the Army would march ? þ 
What, ſaid he, are you afraid that you only ſhould not hear | 
the Trumpet? The ſame young Man being deſirous to ' 
Quarter at a Widow?s Houſe that had three handſome | 
Daughters, called the Quarter- Maſter to him; Prithee,ſaid 
he, help my Son out of theſe Streights, Recovering out of a 
flight Diſeaſe, Nv harm, faid he, this Difemper puts me in 
mind not to aim at great things, ſince we are Mortal. Hermo- 
dotus in his Poems, called him Son of the Sun. He that 
attends my Cloſe-ſtool, ſaid he, ſings me no ſuch Song. 
When one ſaid, all things in Kings are Fuſt and Honoura- 
ble. Indeed, ſaid he, for Barbarian Kings; but for us, only 
bonourable things are Honourable, and only juſt things are 
Fuſt. Marſyas his Brother had a Cauſe depending, and re- 
queſted him it might be examined at his Houſe: Nay, 
{aid he, it ſhall be heard in the Fudgment- Hall, that all may 
hear whether we do exa@ Fuſtice or no. In the Winter, being 
forced to pitch his Camp in a place where Neceſſaries 
were ſcarce, ſome of his Souldiers reproached 
Staff. him, not knowing he was near; opening 
the Tent with his Cane, Wo be to you, ſaid 

he,unleſs you get you farther off when you revile me. Ariſto- 
demus, one of his Friends, ſuppoſed to be a Cook's Son, 

adviſed him to moderate his Gifts and Expen- 
Bib: ces: Thy Words, ſaid he, Ariſtodemus, ſmell 

of the Apron. The Athenians, out of a reſpect to 
him, made one of his Servants Free of their City : And 
would not, ſaid he, have any Athenian whipt by my 
Command, A Youth, Scholar to Anaximenes the Rhe- 
torician, ſpoke in his Preſence, a prepared and ſtudied 
Speech; and he asking ſomewhat he deſired to learn, 
the Youth was ſilent? What do you ſay ? ſaid he, Is it 
written in your Table- book? When he heard another Rhe- 
torician ſay, The Snow-ſpread Seaſon made the Coun- 
try Fodder ſpent: Do you think to prate, ſaid he, to me, as 
you do tothe Rabble ? Thraſyllus the Cynick, begged he 
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of him: That, ſaid he, is too little for @ King to give. Why 
then (ſaid the other) give me # Talent: And that, ſaid he, 
is too much for a Cy nick to receive. Sending his Son Deme- 
trius with Ships and Land-Forces to make Greece Free: 
Glory, ſaid he, from Greece, as from a Watch-Tawer, will 
ſhine throug baut the World. Antagoras the Poet was boil- 
ing a Conger,and ſtirring his Sk:Het, coming 

behind him: Do you think, ſaid he, Antago- Diſh. 


ras, that Homer boiled Congers, when be wrote 


the Deeds of Agamemnon ? Antagoras repli- Up and 
ed, Do you think,O King! Agamemnon, when down. 
be did ſuch Exploits, mas a peeping in bis Army, 
to ſee who boiPd Congers ? After he had ſeen in a Dream, 
Mitbridates mowing a Golden Harveſt, he deſigned to 
kill him, and acquainted Demetrius his Son with his De- 
ſign, making him ſwear to conceal it. But Demetrius ta- 
king Mithridates aſide, and watching with him by the 
Sea- ſide with the Pick of his Spear wrote on the Shore, 
Fly Mithridates ; which he underſtanding,fled into Pon- 
tus, and there reigned until his Death. 
DEMETRIUS. Demetrius belieging Rhodes, in a 
Place of the Suburbs, took the Picture of Falyſus, made 
by Protogenes the Limner : The Rhodians ſent an Herald 
to him, beſeeching him not to deface the Picture: I will 
ſooner (ſaid he )deface my Fathers Statues, than ſuch a Pi- 
ture. When he made a League with the Rhodrans, he 
left behind him an Engine, called, The City Taker, that it 
might be a Memorial of his Magnificence, and of their 
Courage. When the Athenians rebelled, and he took 
the City, diſtreſſed for want of Proviſion, 
he called an Aſſembly, and gave them Corn; Corn. 
and while he made a Speech to them con- 
cerning that Affair, he ſpoke improperly ; and when 
one that fate by, told him, how the Word 
ought to be ſpoken : Foy this Correction, {aid Six hun- 
he, I beſtow upon you five thouſand Medimna's _ Ware 
more. ; 


ANTIGON US the Second. Antigonus the Second 
when his Father, being a Priſoner, ſent one of his Friends 
to admoniſh him, that he ſhould not at the 3 
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of Seleucus, enter into any Obligation to ſurrender up 
the Cities to him. He writ to Seleucus, That he would 
give up his whole Kingdom, and himſelf for an Hoſtage, 
that his Father might be ſer free. Being about to fight 
by Sea, with the Lieutenants of Ptolomy, and the Pilot 
telling him,the Enemy out-numbred him in Ships: And 
how many ( ſaid he) do you aſſign for me to fight? Once he 
gave ground, his Enemies preſſing upon him, denying 
that he fled; but betook himſelf (as he ſaid) to an Ad- 
vantage that lay behind him. To a Youth, Son of a 
valiant Father, but himſelf no very great Souldier, peti- 
tioning he might recetve his Father's Pay : Toung Man 
{ſaid he) I pay and reward Men for their own, not for their 

Fathers Valour.W hen Zeno of Citium, whom 
Deſtroyed. he admired beyond all Philoſophers, died; 

The Theater (ſaid he) of my Actions is fallen. 

LYSIMACHUS. Hyſimachus, when he was over- 
come by Dromachætas in Thrace, and conſtrained by 
Thirſt, ſurrendred himſelf and his Army; when he 
was a Priſoner, and had drank; O Gods, faid he, for 
bow ſmall a Satisfaction, of a King, have I made my ſelf 
a Slave? To Philippides the Comedian, his Friend and 
Companion; What have I, ſaid he, that I may impart to 
you? He anſwered, what you pleaſe, except your Secrets, 

ANTIPATER. Antipater hearing Parmenio was 
flain by Alexander; ſaid he, F Parmenio conſpired againſt 
Alexander, whom may we truſt ? but if be did not, what is 
to be done? Of Demades the Rhetorician,now grown old, 
he ſaid,as of Sacrifices when finiſhed, ſo theres nothing left 
of him but his Belly and Tongue, 

ANTIOCHUS the Third. Antiochus the Third, wrote 
to the Cities, That if he ſhould at anytime write for any 
thing to be done contrary to the Law, they ſhould not 
obey,but ſuppoſe it to be done ont of Ignorance. When 
he faw the Prieſteſs of Diana, that ſhe was exceeding 
Beautiful, he preſently removed from Epheſus, leaſt he 
ſhould be ſway?d contrary to his Judgment, to do fome 
wicked Action. 

ANTIOCHUS HIERAX. Antivehus, firnamed the 
Hawk, warred with his Brother Seleucus for the K * 
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after Seleucus was overcome by the Galatians, and not 
to be heard of, but ſuppoſed to be ſlain in the Fight, he 
laid aſide his Purple, and went into Mourning. A while 
after, hearing his Brother was ſafe, he ſacrificed to the 
Gods for the good News, and cauſed the Cities under 
his Dominion to put on Garlands. 

EUV MENES. Eumenes was thought to be ſlain by a 
Conſpiracy of Perſeus, that Report being brought to Per- 
gamus, Attalus his Brother put on the Crown, married 
his Wife, and took upon him the Kingdom. Hearing 
afterwards his Brother was alive, and upon the Way 
he met him, as he uſed to do, with his Life-guard, and 
a Spear in his Hand. Eumenes embraced him kindly, 
and whiſpered in his Ear, 


If a Widdow you'l Marry, 
Till the Husband's dead, tarry. 


And neither did, nor ſpake any thing that ſhewed any 
farther Suſpicion all his Life-time; but when he died, 
bequeathed to him his Queen and Kingdom. In requi- 
tal of which, his Brother bred up none of his own 
Children, although he had many; but when the Son of 
Eumenes was grown up, beſtowed the Kingdom on him 
in his own Life-time. 

PYRRHUS the Epirot. Pyrrbus was asked by his 
Sons when they were Boys, To whom he would leave 
the Kingdom? To him of you (ſaith he) that hath the 
ſharpeſt Sword, Being asked, whether Pytho or Capitius 
was the better Piper? Polypercbes (ſaid he) the General. 
He joyned Battel with the Romans, and twice overcame 
them, but with the Loſs of many Friends and Captains. 
If I ſhould overcome the Romans (ſaid he) in another fight, 
I were undone, Not being able to keep Sicily, as he ſaid, 
from them; turning to his Friends, what a fine Mreſt- 
ling-Wring (ſaid he) do we leave to the Romans and Car- 
thaginians ? His Souldiers called him Eagle: And I may 
deſerve the Title (iaid he) while I am born upon the Wings 
of your Arms. Hearing ſome young Men had ſpoken 
many reproachful Words of him in their Drink, he ſum- 
moned them all to appear before him next day, when 

whales © = they 
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they appeared, he asked the foremoſt, whether they 
ſpake ſuch things of him or no? The young Man an- 
ſwered, Such Words were ſpoken,O King, and more we had 
ſpoten, if we had had more Wine, 

ANTIOC HUS. Antiochus, who twice made an 


Inroad into Parthia a Hunting, eager in the Purſuit, loſt 


his Friends and Servants, and went into a Cottage of 
poor People, who did not know him, As they were at 
Supper, he threw out Diſcourſe concerning the King 3 
they ſaid for the moſt part he was a good Prince, but 
overlooked many things he left to the Management of 
debauched Courtiers; and out of love of Hunting, of- 
ten neglected his neceſſary Affairs; and there they 
ſtopped. At break of day the Guard arrived at the Cot- 
tage, and when the Crown and Purple Robes were 
brought, it appeared who he was: But from the day, 
(ſaid he) 7 firſt entertained you, I never beard truth concern- 
ing my ſelf till yeſterday. When he beſieged Jeruſalem, 
the Jews, in reſpect of their great Feſtival, begged of 
him ſeven days Truce, which he not only granted, but 
Preparing Oxen with gilded Horns, with a great quan- 
tity of Incenſe and Perfumes, he went before, them to 
the very Gates, and having delivered them as a Sacri- 


ice to their Prieſts, he returned back to his Army. The 


Fews wondred at him, and as ſoon as their Feſtival was 

finiſhed, ſurrendred themſelves to him. 
THEMISTOCLES, Themiſtocles in his Youth 
was much given to Wine and Women: But after Mil- 
tiades, the General, overcame the Perſian at Marathon, 
Tyemiſtocles utterly forſook his former Diſorders; and to 
ſuch as wondred at the Change, he ſaid, The Trophy of 
Miltiades will neither ſuffer me to ſleep, nor to be idle. Be- 
ing asked, Whether he had rather be Achilles or Homer? 
And pray (faid he) which had you rather be, a Conqueror in 
the Olympic Games, or the Crier that proclaims who are Con- 
querors? When Xerxes with that great Navy made a 
Deſcent upon Greece; he fearing, it Epycides, a popular, 
but a covetous, corrupt and cowardly Perſon, were 
made General, the City might be loſt, bribed him with 
a Sumof Mony to deſiſt from that Pretence. Adiman- 
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tus was afraid to hazard a Sea- fight; whereunto Themi- 
ſtocles perſwaded and encouraged the Grecians - O The- 
miſtocles (ſaid he) thoſe that ſtart before their time in the 
Olympick Games, are always ſcourged. Ay, but Adimantus 
(ſaid the other) they that are left behind are not crowned. 
Euribiades lifted up his Cane at him, as if he would ſtrike 
him: Strike (ſaid he) but then bear me, When he would 
not perſwade Euribiades to fight in the Streights of the 
Sea,he fent privately to Xerxes, adviſing him, he need 
not fear the Grecians, for they were running away. 
Xerxes upon this perſwaſion, fighting in a place ad- 
vantageous for the Greciaus, was worſted; and then he 
ſends him another Meſſage, and bids him fly with all 
ſpeed over the Helleſpont; for the Grecians deſigned to 
break down his Bridge, that under pretence of ſaving 
him, he might ſecure the Grecians, Seriphius told him, 
he was honoured not upon his own account, but the Ci- 
ties where he lived. You ſay true (ſaid he) but if I had been 
Seriphius, I had not been Honourable : nor you, if you had 
been an Athenian. To Antiphanes, a beautiful Perſon 
that avoided and deſpiſed Themiſtocles, who formerly lo- 
ved him ; but came to him, and flattered him, when 
he was in great Power and Eſteem: Hark you Lad, ſaid he, 
though late, yet both of us are wiſe at laſt. To Simonides, deſi- 
ring him to give an unjuſt Sentence: Tou would not be a 
good Poet, ſaid he, if your Verſes bave wrong quantity; 
if you ſing out of tune Nor I a good Governour, if I 
give Judgement contrary to Law, When his Son was a 
little ſaucy towards his Mother, he ſaid, that Boy had 
wore Power than all the Grecians, for the Athenians Go- 
verned Greece, he the Athenians, bis Wife bim, and 
bis Son his Wife, He preferred an honeſt Man that 
woed his Daughter, before a rich Man: I bad rather 
(faid he) have a Man that wants Mony, than Money that 
wants a Man. Having a Farm to ſell, he bid the Crier 
tell them alſo, that it had a good Neighbour. When 
the Athenians reviled him. hy do you ſuffer (ſaid 
he) the ſame Perſons ſo often to befriend you and compa- 
red himſelf to a row of plain Trees, under which, in a Storm, 
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pluck the Leaves off and abuſe them, Scoffing at the 
Eretrians (ſaid he) like the Sword fiſh, they had a Sword 
indeed, but no Heart. Being baniſhed firſt out of A- 
| thens, and afterwards out of Greece, he betook himſelf 
to the King of Perſia, who bid him ſpeak 
| ContraZ?- his Mind - Speech, faid he, is like to Tape- 
| ed. ſtry 3 and like it, when it was ſpread, ſhewed 

its Figures, but when it was foulded up, bid 
and ſpoiled them And therefore he requeſted time until 
he might learn the Perſian Tongue, and could explain 
himſelt without an Interpreter. Having there received 
great Preſents, and being enriched of a ſudden: 0 
Lads, ſaid he to his Sons, we bad been undone if we bad 
not been undone. 

MTRO NI DES. Myronides Summoned the A- 
thenians to fight againſt the Beqſians; when the time 
was almoſt come, and the Captains told him they were 
not near all come - They are come, ſaid he. all that in- 
tend to fight; and marching while their Spirits were 
up, he overcame his Enemies. 

i ARISTIDES. Ariſtides always ma- 
N Clubs. naged his Offices himſelf, and avoided Part- 
| nerſhips, becauſe Power gotten by the aſſiſt- 
| ance of Friends, was an Encouragement to the Unjuſt. 
When the Athenians were fully bent to baniſh him by 
| an Oſtraciſm, an illeterate Country Fellow came to him 
; with his Shell, and asked him to write in it the Name 
t of Ariſtides : Friend, ſaid he, do you know Ariſtides ? 

Not J, faid the Fellow, but 1 do not like his Sirname 
of Jaſt : he ſaid no more, but wrote his name in the 
Shell, and gave it him. "He was at variance with The- 
miſtocles, who was ſent in an Embaſſy with him: Are 
You content, ſaid he, Themiſtocles, to leave our Enmity 
at the Borders, and, if you pleaſe, we will take it up a- 
gain at our return? He Levied an Aſſeſſment vpon 


Grete end returned poorer by fo much as he ſpent in 
the Journey. 
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Aſchylus wrote theſe Verſes againſt Amphiarus. 


He will not ſeem but be the beſt : 
Reaps the deep furrows of his Breaſt, 
IWhence wholeſome cares ſpring, for our Reſt. 


And when they were rehearſed, all turned their Eyes 
upon Ariſtides. | 

PERICLES. Entring on his Command as Ge- 
neral, while he was-putting on his War-cloak, uſed 
thus to beſpeak himſelf: Remember Pericles, | 
You govern Freemen, Grecians, Athenians. He Diſman- 
adviſed the Athenians to demoliſh Ægina, as tle. 
a dangerous Eye-ſore to the Peiræ an * Ha- * Atheni- 
ven. To a Friend that wanted a Knight of an. 
the Poſt to ſwear for him: I am a Friend, 
ſaid he, but to the very Altar, When he lay on Wore. 
his Death-Bed, he bleſſed himſelf, that no 
Athenian ever went into Monrning upon his account. 

ALCIBIADES. Alcibiades,while he was a Boy, 
wreſtling in a Ring, ſeeing he could not break his Ad- 
verſaries Hold, bit him by the Hand; who cried out, 
You bite like a Woman : Not ſo, ſaid he, but like a Lion. 
He had a very handſome Dog, that coſt him 
an hundred and fixteen Pounds, and he cut 7000 
off his Tail, That, ſaid he, the Athenians Groats. 
may have this to ſay of me, and may concern 
themſelves no farther with me. Coming into a School, he 
called for Homer's Iliads; and when the Maſter told him 
he had none of Homer's Works, he gave him a Box on 
the Ear, and went his way. He came to Pericles's Gate, 
and being told, he was buſie a preparing his Accounts to 
be given to the People of Athens: Had be not better, (aid 
he, contrive bow he might give no account at all? Being 
Summoned by the Atbenians out of Sicily to plead for his 
Life, he ab{conded ; ſaying, That Criminal was a Fool, 
who ſtudied a Defence when he might fly for it. But, ſaid 
he, will you not truſt Tour Couutry with Tour Cauſe ? No, ſaid 
one, nor my Mother neither, leſt ſhe miſtake, and caſt a 
black Pebble inſtead of a whize one, When he heard 
Death was decreed to him and his Aſſociates - Let us 
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convince them, ſaid he, that we are alive. And paſſing 
over to Lacæde mon, he ſtirred up the Decilian War a- 
gainſt the Athenians. 

LAMACHUS. Lamachbus chid a Captain for a Fault; 
and when he had ſaid he would do ſo no more: Sir, ſaid 
he, in War there is no room for a ſecond Miſcarriage. 

IPHICRATES. Ipbicrates was diſeſteemed,becauſe he 
was thought to be a Shoomaker's Son : the Exploit that 
firſt brought him into Repute, was this : When he was 
wounded himſelf, he caught up one of the Enemies and 
carried him alive, and in his Armor, to his own Ship. 
He once pitched his Camp in a Country belonging to 
his Allies and Confederates; and yet he fortified it ex- 


actly with a Trench and Bulwark: ſaid one to him, what 


are ye afraid of:? Of all Speeches, ſaid he, none is ſo 
diſhonourable for a General, as, I did not think. As he 
Marſhalled his Army to fight with Barbarians : 1 am 
afraid, faid he, they do not know Iphicrates, for bis de- 
ry Name uſed to ſtrike terror into other Enemies. Being 
accuſed of a Capital Crime, he ſaid to the Informer, 
O Fellow! what art thou doing, who when War is at 
band, doſt adviſe the City to conſult concerning me, and 
not with me? To Harmodius, deſcended from the An- 
cient Harmodius, when he reviled him for his mean 
Birth: 24y Nobility, ſaid he, begins in me, but Yours ends 
in You, A Rhetorician asked him in an Aſſembly, Who 
he was, that he took ſo much upon him ? Horſe-man, 
9 55 or Foot- man, or Archer, or Shield-bearer ? 
Shields Neither of them, ſaid he, but one that under- 
Knave, ſtands how to command all thoſe. | 
TLMOT HEUS. Timotheus was reputed a 
facceſsful General, and ſome that envied him, painted 
Cities falling under his Net of their own accord, 
while he was aſleep. Said Timotheus, If I take ſuch Ci- 
ties when I am aſleep, what do tbey think I ſhall do when 
Tam awake? A confident Commander ſhewed the A- 
+henians a Wound he had received: But I, ſaid he, 
when I was your General in Samos, was aſbamed that a 
Dart from an Engine fell near me. The Orators ſet 


up Chares as one they thought fit to be General, of 


the 
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the Atbenians: Not a General, ſaid Timotheus, he may 
ſerve to carry the GeneraPs Baggage. 

CHABRIAS. Chabrias ſaid, they were the beſt 
Commanders. who beſt underſtood the Affairs of their Ene- 
mies. He fled from an Action of Treaſon,with 
Iphicrates, who blamed him for expoling Condemn 
himſelf to Danger, by going to the place of u. 
Exerciſe,and Dining at his uſual Hour: If the 
Athenians, ſaid he, deal ſeverely with us, let them exe- 
cute the ſnivling, and Gut- founder d; Ile die well liquored, 
with my Dinner in my Belly. He was wont to ſay, an Army 
of Stags, with a Lion for their Commander, was more for- 
midable than an Army led by a Stag. 

HEGESIPPUS. When Hegeſippus, 
Sirnamed*Crobylus, inſtigated the Athenians * Curlpate, 
againſt Philip; one of the Aſſembly cried 
out, Ton would not per ſwade us to a War? Tes indeed, 
would I, ſaid he, and to Mourning Cloaths, aud to pub- 
lick Funerals, and to Funeral- Speeches; if we intend to 
live free, and not ſubmit to the Pleaſure of the Mace- 
donians. 

PYT HE AS. Pytheas, when he was a young Man, 
ſtood forth to oppoſe the Decrees made concerning A- 
lexanger : one ſaid, Have you young Man, the Confidence 
to ſpeak in ſuch weighty Affairs? And why not, laid he, Alex- 
ander, whom you voted a God, is younger than I am. 

P HOCIO NN, Phocion the Athenian was never ſeen 
to laugh or cry. In an Aſſembly, one told him, 
You ſeem to be thoughtful, Phocion You gueſs right, 
ſaid he, for I am contriving bow to contract what I bave 
to ſay to the People of Athens, The Oracle told the 
Athenians, There was one Man in the City of a con- 
trary Judgment to all the reſt ; and the Athenians in 


a Hubbub ordered ſearch to be made, who this 


ſhould be: I, ſaid Phocron, am the Man; I only 
am pleaſed with nothing the Common People ſay or do. 
Once when he delivered his Opinion, which pleaſed 
the People; and when he perceived it was entertain- 
ed by a General Conſent, turning to his Friend; I wi/h 
hade not unawares, ſaid he, ſpoken ſome miſchievous 


thing 
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thing or other, The Athenians gathered a Benevolence for 
a certain Sacrifice; and when others contributed to it, 
he being often ſpoken to; 7 ſhould be aſhamed, ſaid he, to 
give to you, and not to pay to this Man, pointing to an Uſu- 
rer. Demoſthenes the Orator told him, if the A- 
Enraged. thenians ſhould be mad, they would kill you. Like 
enougb, ſaid he, Me, if they were Mad, but 
You if they were wiſe. Ariſtogeiton the Informer, condem- 
ned and ready to be executed in Priſon, intreated that 
Phocion would come to him; and when his Friends would 
not ſuffer him to go to ſo vile a Perſon; And where, ſaid 
he, would you diſcourſe Ariſtogeiton more pleaſantly ? The 
Athenians were offended with the Byzantines,for refuſing 
to receive Chares into their City, who was ſent with 
Forces to aſſiſt them againſt Philip: ſaid Phocion, Tou 
ought not to be diſpleaſed with the Difference of your Confe- 
derates, but with your Commanders that are not to be truſted: 
Whereupon he was choſen General, and being entruſt- 
ed by the Byzantines, he forced Philip to return without 
his Errand.King Alexander ſent him a Preſent of an hun- 
dred Talents; and he asked thoſe that brought it, what 
it ſhould mean,that of all the Athenians, Alexander ſhould 
be thus kind to him ? They anſwered, Becauſe be eſteemed 
Mi him only to be a worthy and upright Perſon. Pray 
* therefore ſaid he, let him ſuffer me me to be, as well 
as to ſeem ſo. Alexander ſent to them for ſome Ships, 
and the People called for Phocion by Name, 
Adviſe bid him ſpeak his Opinion: He ſtood vp 
them. and told them; I adviſe you either to conquer 
your ſelves, or elſe to ſide with the Conquerour. 
An uncertain Rumour happened, that Alexander was 
dead; immediately the Orarors leaped into the Pulpit, 
and adviſed them to make War without delay; but Phoci- 
on intreated them to tarry a while, and know the certain- 
ty: For (ſaid he) if he be dead to day, he will be dead to mor- 
row, and ſo forwards. Leoſthenes hurried the 
Athens, City into a War, with fond Hopes con- 
ceited at the Name of Liberty and Com- 
mand; whoſe Speeches Phocion compared to 4 
rees: 
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Trees: They are tall, ſaid he, and comely, but bear no 
Fruit, However, the firſt Attempts were ſucceſsful, 
and when the City was ſacrificing for the good News, 
he was asked, Whether he liked Affairs as they were 
managed? I would, ſaid he, have theſe things done, 
but other things adviſed, When the Macedonians in- 
vaded Attica, and plundred the Sea-coaſts, he drew 
out the Youthi; when many came to him, and gene- 
rally perſwaded by all means to poſſeſs himſelf of 
ſuch an aſſent, and thereon to marſhal his Army: 
O Hercules (faid he) bow many Commanders do I ſee, 
and how few Souldiers ? Yet he fought and overcame, 
and ſlew Nicion, the Commander of the Macedonians. 
But in a ſhort time the Athenians were overcome, ad- 
mitted a Garriſon ſent by Antipater, Menillus the Go- 
vernor of that Garriſon, offered Money to Phocion ; 
who enraged, Nor is this Man, ſaid he, better than 
Alexander, and what I refuſed then, I can with leſs Ho- 
nour receive now. Antipater ſaid, Of the two Friends he had 
at Athens, be could never per ſwade Phocion to accept a 
Preſent ; nor could he ever ſatisfie Damedes with Preſents. 
When Antipater requeſted him to do ſome indire& 
thing or other; Antipater ſaid, you cannot have Pho- 
cion for your Friend and Flatterer too. After the Death 
of Antipater, Democracy was eſtabliſhed in Athens, and 
the Aſſembly decreed the Death of Phoci- 
on and his Friends. The reſt were led Party. 
weeping to Execution; but as Phocion paſ- 
fed ſilently, one of his Enemies met him, and ſpit in 
his Face; who turning himſelf to the Magiſtrates ; 
Will no body, ſaid he, reſtrain this Inſolent Fellow? One of 
thoſe that were to ſuffer with him, lamen- 
ted and took on; Why Euippus, ſaid he, Raged. 
are you not pleaſed that you die with Phocion ? 
When the Cup of Poyſon or Hemlock was brought 
to him, being asked, whether he had any hing 
to ſay to his Son: I command you, ſaid he, and 
entreat you, not to think of any Revenge upon the 
Athenians. 

21S. 
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PISISTRAT US. Piſiſtratus, Tyrant of Athens, when 
ſome of his Party revolted from him, and 

The Caſtle poſſeſſed themſelves of Phyle, he came to 
Baggage. them, bearing his Furniture on his Back - 
They asked him, what he meant by it ? 

Either, ſaid he, to perſwade you to return with me, or if I 
cannat perſwads you, to tarry with you, and therefore I come 
prepared accordingly, An Accuſation was brought to him 
againſt his Mother, that ſhe was in love with, and uſed 
{ecret Familiarity with a young Man; who, out of fear, 
for the moſt part refuſed her : This young Man he in- 
vites to Supper, and as they were at Supper, asked him, 
How he liked bis Entertainment? who anſwered, Very well. 
Thus, ſaid he, you ſhall be treated daily, if you pleaſe my 
Mother. Thraſybulus was in love with his Daughter, 
and as he mer her, kiſſed her; whereupon his Wife 
would have incenſed him againſt Thraſybulus. If ſaid he, 
we hate #hoſe that leve us, what ſhall we do to them that hate 
452 and gave the Maid in Marriage to Thraſybulus.Some 
laſcivious drunken Perſons,by chance met his Wife, and 
uſed unſeemly Speech and Behaviour to her ; but the 
next day they begged his Pardon with 

Endeavor. Tears. As for you, ſaid he, learn to be Sober 


for the future; but as for my Wife, yeſterday 


" fhe was not abroad at all. He deſigned to marry another 


Wife, and his Children asked him, Whether he could 
blame them for any thing? By no means, ſaid he, but I com- 
mend you, and deſire to have more ſuch Children as you are. 

DEMETRIUS PHALAREUS. Demetreus Phalareus 
perſwaded King Ptolomy to get and ſtudy ſuch Books 
as treated of Government and Conduct, thoſe things 
are written in Books, which the Friends of Kings dare 
not adviſe. 

LYCURGUS. Lycurgus the Lacedemonian brought 
long Hair into faſhion among his Country-men, ſaying, 
It rendred thoſe that were handſom, more beautiful, and thoſe 
which were deformed terrible. To one that adviſed him to 
ſet up a Democracy in Sparta. Pray, ſaid he, do you firſt 
ſet up a Democracy in your own Houſe. He Tm ou 

| | Hoyles 
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Houſes ſhould be built with Saws and Axes only, as 
thinking they would be aſhamed to bring Plate, Tape- 
ſtry and coſtly Tables into ſuch pitiful Houſes. He for- 
bad them to contend at Whirlbates, and the All-ſtrifes, 
that they might not accuſtom themſelves to be conquer- 
ed, no, not ſo much as in jeſt. He forbad them alſo 
to war often againſt the ſame People, leaſt they ſhould 
make them the more warlike. Accordingly, many 
Years after, when Ageſialus was wounded, Antalcidas 
told him, The Thebans had rewarded him worthily, for 
teaching and accuſtoming them to War, whether they 
would or no. 3 

CHARILLUS. King Charillus being asked, why Ly- 
curgus made ſo few Laws ? anſwered, They who uſe few 
Words, do not need many Laws, To one that asked him, 
why the Spartans wore long Hair? Becauſe, ſaid he, of 
all Ornaments that is the cheapeſt. | 

TELECLUS. King Teleclus, when his Brother in- 
veighed againſt the Citizens for not giving him that 
Reſpe& as they did to the King: No wonder, ſaid he, 
you do not know bow to bear Injury. 

THEOPOMPUS.Theopompus to one that ſhewed him 
the Walls of a City, and asked him, If they were not 
high and beautiful? Anſwered, Here is no need of 
Women. | 

ARCHIDAMUS. Archidamus, in the Peloponne- 
Jian War, when his Allies requeſted him to appoint them 
their quota of Tributes 3 War, (faid he) doth not feed up- 
on Eſtabliſhments. h 

BRASID AS. Braſidas, among his dryed Figs, caught 
a Mouſe, which bit him, and he let it go: whereupon, 
turning to the Company, Nothing (ſaid he) is ſo ſmall, 
which may not ſave it ſelf, if it have the Valour to defend 
it ſelf againſt its Aggreſſors. In a Fight he was ſhot 
through his Shield, and plucking the Spear out of his 
Wound, with the {ame he ſlew his Adverſary: When 


he was asked, How he came to be wounded? My 
Shield, ſaid he, betrayed me. It was his Fortune to 
be lain in Battle, as he endeavoured the Liberty 
of the Grecians that were in Thrace, who ſent an 

as Embaſſy 
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Embaſly to Lacedæmon, which made a Viſit to his Mo- 
ther, who firſt asked them, Whether Braſidas died 

Honourably 2 When the Thracians praiſed him, and 

affirm'd, That there would never be ſuch another 

Man. My Friends, ſaid ſhe,You are miſtaken, Braſidas in- 

deed was a valiant Man, but Lacedzmon bath many as 
Valiant Men as he. 

AGIS. King Agis ſaid, The Lacedzmonians were not 
wont to as hom many, but where the Enemy was. At Man- 
tinea he was adviſed not to fight the Enemy that ex- 
ceeded him in Number: Tis neceſſary, ſaid he, for him to 

fight with many, who would Rule over many. 
Eleins. The Elei were commended for managing the 

Olympic Games honourably. What wonder 
(ſaid he) do they do, if in one day in four Years they do 
Juſtice? When the ſame Perſons enlarged in their Com- 
mendation What Wonder is it (ſaid he) if in an honou- 
rable Employment they uſe Juſtice honourably? Toa Lewd 
Perſon that often asked, Who was the beſt Man among 
the Spartans! he anſwered, He that is moſt unlike you. 
When another asked, what was the Number of the 
Lacedæ monians? Sufficient (ſaid he) to defend themſelves 
from wicked Men. To another that asked him the ſame 
Queſtion : If you ſhould ſee them fight (ſaid he) you would 
think them to be many. 

LYSANDER. Dionyſius the Tyrant, preſented his 
Daughters with rich Garmerits, which Lyſander refuſed 
to accept, ſaying, He fearcd they would ſhew more deformed 
in them, To ſuch as blamed him for managing much 
of his Affairs by Stratagems, which was unworthy of 
Hercules: he anſwered, Where the Lions, from wbom be 
deſcended, will not reach, it muſt be pieced with the Foxes 
Skin, When the Citizens of Ergos ſeemed to make 
out a better Title than the Lacedæmonians, to a Coun- 
try that was in diſpate between them; drawing his 
Sword, He that is Maſter of this (aid he) can beſt diſ- 
pute about Bounds of Countries, When the Lacedæmo- 
> nians delayed to aſſault the Walls of Corinth, 

Scale. and he ſaw a Hare leap out of the Trench 

Do you fear, ſaid he,ſuch Enemies as theſe, whoſe 
ä Lnzinef 
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Lazineſs ſuffers Hares to ſleep on their Walls? To an In- 
habitant of Megara, that in a Parley ſpoke confident- 
ly 1 5 him. Tour Words (ſaid he) want the Breeding of 
the City. | | 

AGESILAUS. Ageſilaus ſaid, The Inbabi- 
tants of Aſia were bad Free- men and good Ser- ÞAfaaticks. 
vants, When they were wont to call the 
King of Perſia the Great Xing: Wherein, ſaid he, is be 
greater than me, if he be not more Juſt and Wiſe than I am ? 
Being asked, which was better, Valour or Juſtice ? He 
anſwered, We ſhould have no need of Valour, if we were all 
Juſt. When he diſcamped ſuddenly by Night in the 
Enemies Country, and ſaw a Lad he loved left behind, 
by reaſon of Scickneſs, weeping ; Tis a hard thing, ſaid he, 
to be pitiful and wiſe at the ſame time. Menecrates the Phy- 
ſician, ſirnamed Jupiter, inſcribed a Letter to him thus; 
Menecrates Jupiter, to King Ageſilaus, wiſheth Joy; and 
he returned in Anſwer, Xing Ageſilaus to Menecrates, 
wiſheth his Witt. When the Lacedæmonians overcame 
the Athenians and their Confederates at Corinth, and he 
heard the Number of the Enemies that were ſlain: Alas, 
ſaid he, for Greece] who hath deſtroyed ſo many of ber 
Men, as were enough to have conquer'd all the Barbarians 
together, He had received an Anſwer from the Oracle 
of Jupiter in Olympia, which was to his Satisfaction; 
afterwards the Ephors bid him conſult Apollo in the ſanie 
Caſe, and to Delpbos he went, and asked that God, be- 
ther or no, he were of the ſame Mind with bis Father? He 
interceded for one of his Friends with Cares of Icaria, 
and wrote to him thus: If Nicias have not offended, ſer 
him free; but if he be guilty, ſet him free for my ſake; by all 
means ſet him free. Being exhorted to hear one that imi- 
tated the Voice of a Nightingale; I bave often, ſaid he, 
. beard Nightingales themſelves. The Law ordained, that. 

ſuch as run away ſhould be diſgraced. After the 
Fight at Leuctra, the Epbors ſeeing the City 
void of Men, were willing to diſpence with Empty. 
that Diſgrace, and empowered Ageſilaus to. 
make a Law to that purpoſe; but he ſtanding in the 


midſt, commanded, That after the next day, the Laws 
audſt, commanded, Tha net 7. mould 
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ſhould remain in force as before. He was 

Succour, ſent to aſſiſt the King of Egypt, with whom 
he was beſieged by Enemies that out- 
numbred them; and when they entrenched their 
Camp, the King commanded him to go out and fight 
them : Since, ſaid he, they intend to make themſelves 
equal to us, I will not binder them, When their Trench 
was almoſt finiſhed, he drew up his Men in the void 
Space, and ſo fighting with equal advantage, overcame 
them. When he was dying, he charged his Friends, 
that no Fiction or Counterfeit (fo he called Statues). 
ſhould be made for him For if, ſaid he, I have 
done any honcurable Exploit, that is my Monument; 
but if I have none done, all your Statues will ſigniſie no- 
thing. | | 
FRCHID AMOS. When Archidamus the Son of 
Ageſilaus, beheld a Dart to be ſhot from an Engine 


' „ 


newly brought out of Sicily, he cryed 


Loſt, out, O Hercules ! the Valour of Man is at 
End. 

' AGIS' the Younger, Demades ſaid, The Laconians 
Swords were ſo ſmall, that Fuglers might ſwallow them. 
You are in the right (ſaid Agis Junior ) and the Lacedæ- 
monians eſpecially enter therr Enemies with their Swords. 

The Ephori ordered him to deliver his 

Stadthol- Souldiers to a Traytor : J will not, ſaid he, 

der. intruſt them with Strangers, who betrayed his 

own Men. : 

CLEOMENES. To one that promiſed to give him 
hardy Cocks, that would die fighting: Pritbee, ſaid he, 
give me Cocks that will kill fighting. 

P/ED ARETUS. Pædaretus, when he was not cho- 
ſen among the three hundred (which was the higheſt 
Office and Honour in the City) went away chearfully 


and ſmiling; ſaying, He was glad if the City bad three © 


hundred better Citizens than himſelf, | 
Quire DAMONIDAS. Damonidas being placed by 
e. him that orders the Chorus in the laſt Rank 
of it; Well done, faid he, yon haue found away bow to 
minke this Place alſo homour able, © FRE 
| NICO- 
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NcosrxArUs. Archidamus, General of the A7 
givet, enticed Nicoſtratus, with Promiſes of a great 
Sum, and the Marriage of what Lacedemonian La- 
dy he pleaſed, except the King's Daughters, to betray 
a ſmall Fort. He anſwered, That Archidamus was 
5 of the Off. ſpring of Hercules, for he went about to 
nee Wicked Men, but Archidamus to corrupt Ho- 
neſt Men. 

EUDAMONIDAS. Fudemonidas beholding Xeno- 
crates when he was old, in the Academy, reading Philo- 
ſophy to his Scholars; and being told he was in queſt 
of Vertue, And when, ſaid he, does be intend to practiſe 

it? Another time, when he heard a Philoſopher ar- 
guing, that 4 good Man only is wiſe: This is a wondey- 
ful Speech, ſaid he, but be that ſaith it, is not ſurround- 
ed with Trumpets. 

ANTIOCHUS. Antiochus the Epborus, when heheard 
Philip had given the Aeſſeniant a Country; asked, whe- 
ther he had granted them, that they ſhould overcome 
when they fought for that Country ? 

ANTALCIDAS. To an 4thenian that called the Ta- 
cedemonians Unlearned ; Therefore we only (ſaid Antal- 
cidas ) have learned no "Miſchief of you. To another 
Athenian that told him, Indeed we bave 
often worſted you at Ephefus But we ne- Purſued. 
ver (ſaid he) worſted you at Eurotas. 

When a Sophiſter was beginning to recite the 
Praiſe of Hercules : And who (ſaid he) ever ſpoke a- 
gainſt bim. 

EPIMANONDAS. No panick Fear ever furprized 
the Army of the Thebans, while Epimanondas was their 
General. He ſaid, To die in Way was the moſt honourable 
Death, and that the Bodies of armed Men ought to be exer- 
ciſed, not as Wreſtlers, but in a warlike Manner. Where- 
fore he hated fat Men, and disbanded one of them, ſay- 
ing,Three or four Shields would ſcarce ſerve to ſecure bis Bel- 
, that would not ſuffer him to ſee his Members. He was 
2 frugal in his Diet, that being invited by a Neighbour 
to Supper, and finding there L and Jon 
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kets in abundance, he departed immediately; ſaying, J 
thought you bad ſacrificed, and not diſplay d your Luxury. 
When his Cook gave an account to his Colleagues of 
the Charges for ſeveral Days, he was offended only at 
the quantity of Oyl; and when his Colleagues won- 
dred at him, I am not, ſaid he, troubled at the Charge, 
but that ſo much Oyl ſhould be received into my Body. 
When the City kept a Feſtival, and all gave themſelves 
to Banquets and Drinking, he was met by one of his 
Acquaintance unadorned, and in a thoughtful Poſture ; 
who wondring, and asked him, Why he of all Men, 
ſhould walk about in that manner? That all of you, 
ſaid he, may be Drunk and Revel ſecurely, An il] Man, 
that had committed no great Fault, he refuſed to diſ- 
charge at the Requeſt of Pelopidas ; when his Miſs in- 
treated for him, he diſmiſſed him, ſaying, Whores 
were fitting to receive ſuch Preſents,and not Generals, T he 
Lacedemonians invaded the Thebans, and Oracles were 
brought to Thebes; ſome that promiſed Victory, others - 
that foretold an Overthrow. He ordered thoſe to 
be placed on the Right-hand of the Judg- 
Pulpit. ment-Seat, and thoſe on the Left : When 
they were placed accordingly, he roſe up, 

and ſaid, If you will obey your Commanders, and unani- 
mouſly reſiſt your Enemies, theſe are your Oracles,pointing to 
the better; but if you play the Cowards, thoſe, pointing to 
the worſer. Another time, as he drew nigh to the E- 
nemy, it Thundred, and ſome that were about him, ask- 
ed him, what he thought the Gods would fignifte 
by it? To aſtoniſh the Enemy, faith he, who pitches 
his Camp in a diſadvantageous Place, wben be was 
nigh to a better. Of all the happy and proſperous 
Events that befel him, he faid, in this he took moſt 
Satisfaction, That he overcame the Lacedemonians 
at Leuctra, while his Father and Mother, that be- 
got him, were living, Whereas he was wont to 
appear with his Body anointed, and a chearful Coun- 
tenance; the Day after that Fight, he came a- 
broad meanly habited and dejected; and when his 
Friends asked him, whether any Misfortune had befel 
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him? No (ſaid he) but Teſterday ] was pleaſed more than 
became a wiſe Man, and therefore to Day 1 chaſtiſe that 
immoderate Joy. Perceiving the Spartans concealed their 
Diſaſters, and deſiring to diſcover the greatneſs of 
their Loſs, he gave them leave to take away their 
Dead, not in general, but to every City a 
part; whereby it appeared, above a Thou- Tyrant. 
ſand Lacedemonians were (lain. Faſon, Mo- 15 
narch of Theſſaly, as their Confederate was at Thebes, and 
ſent Two thouſand Pieces of Gold to Epaminondas, 
then in great want; but he refuſed the Gold, and 
when he ſaw Jaſon, You begin (ſaid he) to quarrel 
with me: And borrowing Fifty Drachms of a Citizen, 
with that Conduct Money for his Army, he inva- 
ded Peloponneſus. Another time, when the Per/zan 
King ſent him Three thouſand Darius's, he chid Di- 
omedon ſeverely, asking him, whether be. ſailed ſo far 
to Bribe Epimanondas ? and bid him tell the | 
King, as long as he wiſhed the Proſperity of Conſult- 
the Thebans, Epimanondas would be his Friend ed, 
gratis: but when he was otherwiſe minded, his 
Enemy. When: the Argives were Confederates with 
the Thebans, the Athenian Embaſladors then in Arca- 
dia, complaining of both; and Calliſtratus the Ora- 
tor, reproached both Cities with Oreſtes and Oedipus; 
Epaminondas ſtanding up, We confeſs (ſaid he) there 
bath been one among it us that killed bis Father, and among 
the Argives, one that killed his Mother; but be bant- 
ſhed thoſe that did ſuch things, and the Athenians enter- 
tained them, To ſome Spartans that Accuſed the 
Thebans of many and great Crimes: Theſe indeed 
(ſaid he) are they that have put an end to your ſhort 
Diale#, When the Athenians made Alexander the 
Pheræan Tyrant, and an Enemy to the Thehans, 
their Ally and Confederate, who promiſed to fur- 
niſh them with Fleſh at a Farthing a Pound: And we 
(ſaid Epaminondas)will ſupply them with wood to that Fleſh 
gratis; but if they grow pragmatical, we will 
make bold to reap their Country for them. Being Diſſolved, 
deſirous to keep the Beotians, that were 

| — grow 
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grown ruſty by Idleneſs, always in Arms, when he was 
choſen their Chief Magiſtrate, he exhorted them, ſay- 
ing, Tet conſider what you do, my Friends, for I am your 
General, you muſt be my Souldiers, He called their 
Country, which was plain and open, the Stage of 
War,which they could keep no longer than their Hands 
were upon their Shields. Chabias near Corinth, having 
ſlain a few Thebans, that engaged too hotly near the 
Walls, erected a Trophy, which Epaminondas laughed 
at; ſaying, It was net a 2 5 that was ſet up, 

Diana. but a Stake of Trivia, which they uſually placed 
in the High-way before the Gates, Oae told 

him, the Athenians have ſent an Army into Peloponne- 
ſus, adorned with new Armor; What then (ſaid he) 
doth Antigenidas /igh becauſe Tellus bath got new Pipes ? 
Antigenidas was an excellent Piper, but Tellus a vile one. 
Underſtanding his Shield-bearer had taken a great deal 
of Money from a Priſoner : Come (ſaid he) give me 
the Shield, and buy you a Victualling Houſe to live in, 
for now you are grown rich and wealthy, you will not hazard 
your Life as you did formerly. Being asked, whether 
he thought Himſelf, or Chabiras, or Tphicrates the bet- 
ter General? *Tis hard (ſaid he) to judge while we live. 
After he returned out of Laconia, he eſcaped from a 
Sentence of Death, with his Fellow-Commanders, for - 
continuing Governour of Beotia four Months long- 
er than the Law allowed. He bid the other Com- 
manders lay the Blame vpon him, as if he had forced 
them; and he ſaid, His Actions were bis beſt Speech; 
but if any thing at all were to be anſwered to the Judges, 
be entreated them, if they put bim to Death, to write 
bis Fault upon his Monument; that the Grecians may 
know, Epaminondas compelled the Thebans againſt their 
Will to plunger and fire Laconia; which in five hun- 
i fred years before had never ſuffered the 
Demoliſhed, like: To Build Meſſena two bundred 
b and thirty years after it was ſach d, to u- 
nite the Arcadians, and to reſtore Liberty to Greece; for 
thoſe things were don: in that Expedition, Whereupon the 
5 Tf 318 KSL Ta Judges 
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Judges aroſe with great Laughter, and refuſed to 
receive the Votes. In his laſt Fight, being wound- 
ed, and carried into his Tent, he called for Dia- 
phantes, and after him, for Jollidas; and when he 
bead they were lin, he adviſed the Thebaus to 
make their Peace with the Enemy, ſince they had 
neyer a General left them; as by the Event pro- 
ved trne: fo well did he underſtand his Country- 
_—_ RAN 995 13 
PFELO PIDAS. Pelopidas, Epaminondas's Col- 
league, when his Friends told him, he neglected a ne- 
ceſſary Buſineſs, that was the Gathering of —_ 
In good deed (ſaid he) Money is neceſſary for this 
Nicomedas ; pointing to a lame Man that could not 
£0. As he was going out to Fight, his Wife be- 
eeched him, to have a care of himſelf : That Ad- 
monition, (ſaid he) ir fit to be given to others; but 
to a Commander and General, that be ſhould ſave 
his Country- men. A Souldier told him, Ve are fal- 
len among the Enemies - ſaid he, How are we fallen 
among them, more than they among us! When Alex- 
ander the Pheræan Tyrant, broke his Faith, and caſt 
him into Priſon, he reviled him; and when the o- 
ther told him, he did but haſten his Death; That's 
my Deſign (ſaid he) that the Thebans may be exaſpera- 
ted againſt you, and be revenged on you the ſooner. 
Thebe, the Wife of the Tyrant came to him, and told 
him, She wondred to ſee him ſo merry in Chains : He 
anſwered, He wondrec more at her, who waited upon A- 
lexander without Chains. When Epaminondas releaſed 
him; (be ſaid) I thank Alexander, for I have now made 
an Experiment, That 1 bave not only Courage to Fight, 
but to Dye. e ” 
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ROMAN APOTHEGMS. 


M CURIUS. When ſome blamed M. Curius, 
for diſtributing but a ſmall part of a Country, 
he took from the Enemy, and reſerving the grea- 
ter part for the Commonwealth z he prayed there 
might be no Roman who would think that Eſtate lit- 
tle, which was enough to maintain him. The Sam- 
mites, after an Overthrow, came to him to offer him 
Gold, and found him boiling Rape - root:. He anſwered 
the Samnites, He that can Sup ſo, wanted no Gold and 
#hat he bad rather rule over thoſe who bad Gold, than bave 
it bimſelf, _ 51 740 knias 7 
C. FABRICIUS. C. Fabricius, hearing Pyr- 
vbus had overthrown the Romans, told Labienus, it 
was Pyrrhus, not the Epirots that beat the Romans, He 
went to treat with Pyrrbus about Exchange of Priſoners, 
who offered him a great Sum of Gold, which he re- 
fuſed: The next Day Pyrrbus commanded a very large 
Elephant ſhould ſecretly be placed behind Fabricius, 
and diſcover himſelf by Roaring; whereupon Fabricius 
turned and ſmiled ; I was not aſtoniſhed (ſaid he) neither 
at your Gold yeſterday, nor at your Beaſt to day. Pyrrbus 
invited him to tarry with him, and to accept of the 
next Command under him: That (ſaid he) will be in- 
convenient for you ; for when the Epirots know us both, 
they will rather bave me for their King than you, When 
Fabricius was Conſul, Pyrrhbus's Phyſician ſent him a 
Letter, wherein he promiſed him, that if he com- 
manded him, he would poyſon Pyrrbus : Fabricius ſent 
the Letter to Pyrrhus, and bid him conclude, that he 
was a very bad Judge both of Friends and Enemies. The 
Plot was diſcovered, Pyrrhus hanged his Phyſician, and 
ſent the Koman Priſoners he had taken without Ranſom 
as -Preient to Fabricius; which he refuſed to accept, 
but returned the like Number for them, leſt he might 
ſeem to receive a Reward : neither did he diſcloſe the 
Conſpiracy out of Kindneſs to Pyrrbus, but that the Ro- 
; F mans 
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mant might not ſeem to kill him by Trea- 
chery, as it they deſpaired to Conquer him Could not. 
in open War. | | 
FABIUS MAXIMUS. Fabius Maximus would not 
Fight, but choſe to ſpin the time with Hannibal, who 
wanted both Money and Proviſion for his Army, by 
pui ſuing and facing him in rocky and mountainous 
Places. When many laughed at him, and called him 
Hannibal's School- maſter, he took little notice of them, 
but put ſued his own Deſign; and told his Friends, He 
that is afraid of Scoffs and Reproaches, was (in his Opi- 
nion) more a Coward, than he that fled from the Enemy. 
When Minucius his Fellow Conſul, upon routing a 
Party of the Enemy, was highly extolied as a Man 
worthy-of Rome: I am more afraid (ſaid he) of Minu- 
cius's Succeſs, than of bis Misfortune : And not long af- 
ter, falling into an Ambuſh, he was in danger of pe- 
riſhing with his Forces, until Fabius ſuccoured him, 
flew many of the Enemies, and brought him off. 
Whereupon Hannibal told his Friends, Did I not often 
preſage that Cloud on the Hills would ſometime or other 
break upon us? After the City received the great Over- 
throw at Cannæ, he was choſen Conſul with Marcellus, 
a daring Perſon, and much deſirous to fight Hannibal, 
whoſe Forces, if no body fought him, he hoped would 
ſhortly diſperſe and be diſſolved : Therefore Hannibal 
ſaid, He feared Fighting Marcellus, leſs than Fabius, who 
would not fight. He was intormed of a Lucanian Souldier, 
that frequently wandred out of the Camp by Night, af- 
ter a Woman he loved, but otherwiſe an admirableSovul- 
dier ; he cauſed his Miſtreſs to be ſeized privately, and 
brought to him, When ſhe came, he went for the Souldi- 
er, and told him, It is known you lye out a Nights, contra- 
ry to the Law; nor is your former good Be- 8 
baviour forgotten, therefore your Fault are Paliant. 
forgiven to your Merits : Henceforwards you ; 
ſhall tarry with me, for I bave your Surety, and brought 
out the Woman to bim. Hannibal kept Tarentum with 
a Garriſon, all but the Caſtle; and Fabius drew the 
Enemy far frem ir, by a Stratagem took the Town, 
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and plundered it. When his Secretary asked, what was 
his pleaſure as to the holy Images? Let us leave (ſaid he) 
the Tarentines their offended Gods, When M. Livius, who 
kept a Gariſon in the Caſtle, ſaid, He took Tarentum by 
his aſſiſtance : others laughed at him; but ſaid Fabius, 
Tou ſay true, for if you bad not loſt the City, I bad not re- took 
it. When he was Ancient, his Son was Conful,and as he 
was diſcharging his Office publickly with many Atten- 
dants, he met him on Horſe-back;z the young Man 
ſent a Serjeant to command him to alight ; when others 
were at a ſtand, Fabius preſently alighted, and running 
faſter than for his Age might be expected, embraced his 
Son: Well-done Son (ſaid he) I ſee you are wiſe, and know 
whom you govern,” and the Grandeur of the Office you have 
undertaken. 

SCIPIO the Elder. Scipio the Elder ſpent what Lei- 
ſure the Campaign and Government would allow him, 
on his Studies; ſay ing, He did moſ# when he was idle. When 
he took Cartbage by Stor m, ſome Souldiers took Priſoner 
a very beautiful Virgin, and came and preſented her 
to him: I would receive her (ſaid he) with all my Heart, 
if I were a private Man, and not a Governour. While 
he beſieged a great City, low ſcituated, wherein ap- 
peared above all, a Temple of Venus; he ordered Ap- 
pearances to be given for Actions to be tryed before 
him within three Days, in that Temple of Venus; and 
he took the City, and was as good as his Word. One 
asked him in Sicily, On what Confidence he preſumed 
to paſs with his Navy againſt Carthage? he ſhewed 
him three hundred Diſciplin'd Men in Armor, and 

inted to an high Tower on the Shoar; There is 
not one of theſe (ſaid he) that will not at my Command, 
20 to the Top of that Tower, and caſt himſelf down head- 
long, Over he went, Landed, Burat the Enemies 
Camp, and the Carthaginians ſeat to him, covenanted 
to ſurrender their Elephants, Ships, and a Sum of 
Money. But when Hannibal was ſailed back from 


Italy, their Reliance on him made them repent of 
thoſe Conditions: This coming to Scipro's Ear, Noy 
will I (ſaid he) ſtand to the Agreement if they would, 
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unleſs they pay me five bundred Talents more, for ſending for 
Hannibal, The Carthaginians, when they were utterly 
overthrown, ſent Embaſſadors ro make Peace, and 
a League with him; he bid thoſe that came, return 
immediately, as refuſing to hear them, before they 
brought Z. Terrenitus with them, a good Man, whom 
the Carthaginians had taken Priſoner; when they 
brought him, he placed him in the Council next him- 
ſelf, on the Judgment-Seat; and then he tranſacted 
with the Carthaginians, and put an end to the War. 
And Terrentius followed him when he triumphed, 
wearing the Cap of one that was made free: And 
when he dyed, gave Wine mingled wita Honey to 
thoſe that were at the Funeral, and performed other 
Funeral Rites in his Honour, But theſe things were 
done afterwards. Kirg Antiochus, after the Romans 
invaded him, fent to Scipio in Aſia for Peace; That 
ſhould bave been done (ſaid he) before, not now, when 
you have received a Bridle and a Rider, The Senate 
decreed him a Sum of Money out of the Treaſury, but 
the Treaſurers refuſed to open it on that day: Then 
(ſaid he) I will open it my ſelf, for the Moneys, with which 
1 filled it, cauſed it to be ſhut. When Petilius and Quintus 
accuſed him of many Crimes before the People. On this 
very Day (ſaid he) I conquered Hannibal and Carthage; 
Tfor my part, am going with my Crown on, to Sacrifice in the 
Capitol, and let him that pleaſeth ſtay and paſs his Vote upon 
me. Having thus ſaid he went his way, 2nd the People 
followed him, leaving his Accuſers declaiming to 
themſelves. 3 ; 

T. QUINCTIUS. T. Quinctius was eminent ſa 
early, that before he had been Tribune, Prator or ÆAdile, 
he was choſen Conſul. Being ſent as General againſt 
Philip, he was perſwaded to come to a Conference with 
him; and when Philip demanded Hoſtages of him, becauſe 
he was accompanied with many Romans, and himſelf on- 
ly attended with a few Macedonians: You (ſaid QuinGi- 
us have created this Jealouſie to your ſelf, by killing your 
Friends and Kindred, Having overcome Philip in Battle, 
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he proclaimed in the Iſthmian Games, That the Greci- 
ans were Free, and to be governed by their own Laws. 
All the Roman Priſoners, that in HannibaPs Days were 
ſold for Slaves in Greece, each of thoſe the Grecians re- 
deemed with two hundred. Drachms, and made him a 
Preſent of them, and they followedghim in Rome in Tri- 
umph, wearing Caps on their Heads, ſuch as they uſe to 
wear who are made Free, He adviſed the Achaiant, who 
deſigned to make War upon the Iſland Zacynthus, to take 
heed, leſt like a Tortoiſe, they ſhould endanger their 
Head, by thruſting ir out of Peloponneſus. When King 
Antiocous was coming upon Greece with great Forces,and 
all Men trembled at the Report of his Numbers and E- 
quipage;he told the Achaians this Story: Once I dined with 
a Friend at Chalcis, and wondring at the Va- 

riety of Diſhes ; ſaid my Hoſt, all theſe are Number of 
Pork, only in Dreſſing and Sauces they differ: Meats. 
And therefore be not you amazed (ſaid he) 


at the King's Forces, when you bear talk of Spear-men, and 


Men at Arms, and choice Footmen, and Hor ſe- Archers, for 
all theſe are but Syrians, with ſome little difference in their 
Weapons. Philopæmon, General of the Achaians, had 
Horſes good ſtore, and Men at Arms, but could not 
tell what to do for Money; and Quinctius plaid upon 
him, ſaying, Philopæmon had Arms and Legs, but be 
bad no belly - and it hapned his Body was much after 


that Shape. 


CNEIUS DOMITIUS. Cneius Domitius, whom Sei- 
pio the Great ſent in his ſtead to attend his Brother Lu- 
cius in the War againſt Antiochus, as he was viewing the 
Enemies Army, and the Commanders that were with 
him, adviſed him to ſet upon them preſently : We ſhall 
ſcarce (ſaid he) have time enough now to Kill ſo many 
thouſands, and Plunder their Baggage, return to their 
Camp, and to refreſh our ſelves too; but we ſhall 
have time enough to do all this to Morrow, The next 
day he engaged them, and flew fifty thouſand of 
the Enemies. 


PUBLIUS 
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 PUBLIUS LUCINIUS. Publius Lucinius, Conſul 
and General, being worſted in a Horſe-Engagement 
by Perſeus King of Macedon, what were ſlain, and what 
were took Priſoners, loſt two thoufand eight hundred 
Men, Preſently after the Fight, Perſeus ſent Embaſſadors 
to make Peace, and League with him; and although 
he was overcome, yet he adviſed the Conqueror to 
ſubmit himſelf and his Affairs to the Pleaſure of the 
Romans. | | 
PAULUS AMILIUS. Paulus eAmilius, when he 
ſtood for his ſecond Conſulſhip, was canvaſſed. After- 
wards the War with Perſeus and the Macedonians being 
prolonged by the Ignorance and Effeminacy of the 
Commanders, they choſe him Conſul : 7 thank (ſaid 
he) the People for nothing; they chuſe me General, not 
becauſe I want the Office, but they want an Officer, As 
he returned from the Hall to his own Houſe, and 
found his little Daughter Terſia weeping, he asked 
her what ſhe cry'd for? Perſeus (ſaid ſhe) ſo her little 
Dog was called, is dead Luckily haſt thou ſpoken (ſaid 
he) Girl, and I accept the Omen, When he found in 
the Camp much confident prating among the Soul- 
diers, pretending to adviſe bim, and buſie themſelves 
as if they had been all Officers, he bid them be 
quiet, and only whet their Swords, and leave other 
things to his Care. | 
He ordered Night-Guards ſhould ept without 
Swords or Spears, that they might refilt Sleep, when 
they dad nothing elſe wherewith to reſiſt the E- 
nemy. He invaded Macedonia by the way of the 
Mountains; and ſeeing the Enemy drawn up, Na- 
ſica adviſed him to ſet upon them preſently : So J 
ſhould (ſaid he) f I were of your Age; but long Ex- 
perience forbids me, after a March, to fight an Army 
marſbalPd regularly. Having overcome Perſeus, he 
feaſted his Friends for joy of the Victory; ſaying, 
It required the ſame Skill to make an Army very terrible 
to the Enemy, and a Banquet very acceptable to our 
Friends, When Perſeus was his Priſoner, he told him 


dat 
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that he ſhould not be led in Triumph; That's (ſaid he) 
as you plcaſe, meaning he might kill himſelf. He found 
an infinite quantity of Money, but kept none for himſelf; 
only to his Son- in- law Tubero, he gave a Silver Cup with 


a Cover that weighed five Pounds, as the Reward of his 


Valour; and that (they ſay) was the the firſt piece of 
Plate that belonged to the Æmelian Family. Of the 
four Sons he had, he parted with two that were adopt- 
ed into other Families ; and ot the two that lived with 
him, one of them dyed at the Age of fourteen years, but 
five days before his Triumph; and five days after the 
Triumph, at the Age of twelve Years dyed the other. 
When the People that met him bemoan'd and com- 
paſſionated his Calamities; Now (ſaid he) ry Fears 
and Jcalouſies for my Country are over, ſince Fortune bath 
diſcharged her Revenge for our Succeſs on my Houſe, and 


T bave paid for all. 


CATO the Elder. Cato the Elder, in a Speech to the 
People, inveighed againſt Luxury and Intemperance : 
How hard (ſaid he) is it to perſwade the Belly, that bath no 
Ears? And he wondred how that City was preſerved, 
wherein a Fiſh was ſold for more than an Ox ! Once 
he ſcoſfed at the prevailing Imperiouſneſs of Women: 
All men (ſaid he) govern their Wives; we command all o- 
ther Men, and our Mides us. He ſaid, He had rather not 
be rewarded for his good Deeds, than not puniſhed for his e- 
vil Deeds; and any time he could pardon all other Offend- 


ers beſides himſelf. He inſtigated the Magiſtrates to pun- 


iſh all Offenders; ſaying, They that did not prevent Crimes 
when they might, commanded them, Of young Men, he 
liked them that bluſhed better than thoſe who looked 
pale; and hated a Souldier that moved his Hands as he 
walked, and his Feet-as he fought, and ſneezed louder 
than his Out-cry, when he Charged, He ſaid, He was 
the worſt Governour, who could not govern bimfelf, It was 
his Opinion, every one ought eſpecially to reverence 
himſelf; for every one was always in his own Preſence. 
When he ſaw many had their” Statues ſer up; I bad ra- 
ther (ſays he) Men ſhould asł, why Cato bad no Statue, 
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than why be bad one? He exhorted thoſe in Power, to be 
ſparing of exerciſing their Power,that they might con- 
tinue in Power. that ſeparate Honour from Vertue, 
ſaid he, ſeparate Vertue from Touth, A Governour, ſaid he, 
or Fudge, ought to do Fuſtice without Intreaty, not In- 
juſtice upon Intreaty. He ſaid, Injuſtice, if it did not 
endanger the Authors, endangered all beſides. He requeſt- 
ed Old Men, not to add the Diſgrace of Wickedneſs 
to Old Age, which was accompanied with many o- 
ther Evils. He thought a Man, when Angry, differed 
from a Mad Man only in Time, That, they who en- 
joyed their Fortunes decently and moderately, were 
far from being envied : For they do not envy us, ſaid he, 
but our Eſtates. He ſaid, They that were ſerious in ri- 
diculous, would be ridiculous in ſerious 

Affairs. Honourable Actions ovght to Accompany ar 
ſucceed honourable Sayings ; Leaſt they overtake. 
loſe, ſaid he, their * Reputation, He 

blamed the People for always chuſing * Eſteem. 
the ſame Men Officers; For either you 

think, ſaid he, the Government little worth, or very few 
fit to Govern, He pretended to wonder at one that 
ſold an Eſtate by the Sea-ſide,as if he were more Pow- 
erful than the Sea; for he had drank up that which 
the Sea could hardly drown. When he ſtood for the 
Conſulſhip, and ſaw others begging and flattering the 
People for Votes, he cryed out aloud; The People 
bad need of a ſharp Phyſiciam and a great Purge, there- 
fore not the mildeſt, but the moſt inexorable Perſon was 
to be choſen; for which Word, he was choſen before 
all others. Shewing young Men to fight boldly : Often- 
times, {aid he, the Speech and Voice doth terrific and put to 
flight the Enemy, more than the Hand and Sword. As he 
warred againſt Beatica,he was overnumbred by the Ene- 
my, and in danger. The Celtiberians offered for two hun- 
dred Talents, to ſend him a Supply, and the Romans 
would not ſuffer him to engage to pay Wages to Barba- 
rians : Jou are out, ſaid he, for if we overcome, not we, but the 
Enemy muſt pay them ; if we are routed, there will be no 2 
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dy to demand, nor to Pay neither, Having taken more 
Cities, as he faith, than he ſtaid days in the Enemies 
Country, he reſerved no more of the Prey for himſelf, 
than what he eat or drank, He diſtributed to every 
Souldier, a Round of Silver; ſaying, It was better many 
ſhould return out of the Campaign with Silver, than a few 
with Gold; for Governours ought to gain nothing by their 
Governments but Honour. Five Servants waited on him in 
the Army, whereof one bought three Priſoners, and un- 
derſtanding Cato knew it, before he came into his Pre- 
ſence,hang'd himfelf, Being requeſted by Scipio Afri- 
canus to befriend the baniſhed Athenians, that they 
might return to their own Country; he made as if he 
would not be concerned in that Buſineſs; but when the 
Matter was diſputed in the Senate, riſing up, We ſit 
here, ſaid he, as if we had notbing elſe to do, but to argue 
about a few old Græcians, whether they ſhall be carried to 
i their Graves by ours, or by the Bearers of their own Coun- 
; try 2 Poſthumes Albinus wrote an Hiſtory in Greek, and 
in it begs the Pardon of his Readers : Said Cato, jeering 
! him, Jf the Parliament of Greece had commanded bim to 
q write it, be ought to be pardoned. | 
' SCIPIO JUNIOR. ?Tis reported that Scipio Junior 
never bought, nor ſold, nor built any thing, for the 
ſpace of fifty four Years, and ſo long he lived and 
that of ſo great an Eſtate, he left but thirty three 
. Pounds of Silver, and two of Gold behind him, al- 
0 though he was Lord of Carthage, and enriched his Soul- 
F diers more than other Generals, He obſerved the Pre- 
. cept of Polybius, and endeavoured never to return from 
4 the Courts, until by ſome means or other, he had engaged 
F ſome one he lighted on, to be his Friend or Companion. 
While he was yet young, he had ſuch a Repute for Va- 
1 lour and Knowledge, that Cato the Elder, being asked his 
Opinion of the Commanders in Africa, of whom Scipio 
was one, anſwered, in that Greek Verſe; 


He is wiſe only: 
Others, like Shadows Ry. 
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When he came from the Army to Rome, the People 

eferterd him, not to gratifie him, but becauſe they ho- 
ped, by his Aſſiſtance, to conquer Carthage 
with more caſe and ſpeed. After he was Implor'd his 
entred the Walls, the Carthaginians de- help. 
fended themſelves in the Caſtle, ſeparated 
by the Sea, not very deep. Polybius adviſed him to 
ſcatter Galtrops in the Water, or Planks with lron 
Spikes, that the Enemy might not paſs over to aſſault 
their Bulwark: He anſwered, That was ridiculous, for 
thoſe who had taken the Walls, and were within the City, to 
contrive bow they might not fight with the Enemy, He tound 
the City full of Greek Statues, and Preſents brought thi- 
that from Sicily, and made Proclamation, That ſuch as 
were ſent from thoſe Cities, might claim and carry a- 
way what belonged to them. When others plundered 
and carried away the Spoil, he would not ſuffer any 
that belonged to him, to take, nor ſo much as to buy a- 
ny of it. C. Lælius, his moſt beloved Friend, aſſiſted 
him when he ſtood to be Conſul,and asked Pompey(who 
was thought to be a Piper's Son) Whether he ſtood or 
no? He replyed, No; and belides promiſed to joyn 
with them in going about and procuring Votes, which 
they believed and expected, bur were deceived; for 
News was hrought that Pompey was in the Forum, fawning 
on, and ſollicitiag the Citizens for himſelf; wherear 
others being enraged, Scipio laughed: We may thank, 
ſaid he, cur Folly for this, who, as if we were not to requeſt 
Men, but the Gods, loſe our time, in waiting for a Piper. 
When he ſtood to be Cenſor, Appius Claudius, his Rival, 
told him, He could ſalute all the Romans by their Names, 
whereas Scipio ſcarce knew any of them: Jou ſay true, ſaid 
he, for it hath been my Care, not to know many, but that all 
might know me, He adviſed the City, who 
then had an Army in Celtiberia, to ſend The Cenſor. 
them both to the Army; either as Tri- 
bunes, or Lieutenants to the Army, to give an ac- 
count as Witneſſes or Judges, of every Souldier's 
Valour. When he was made Cenſor, he took away his 
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thage was beſieged, made a coſtly Sup- 

Honey-Cake, per, in which was a Symnel made after the 
Shape of that City, which he named 

Carthage, and ſet before his Gueſts to be plundered by 
them; and when the young Man asked the reaſon, Why 
he took his Horſe from him? Becauſe, ſaid he, you plun- 
dred Carthage before me. As he ſaw C. Licinias coming 
towards him, I know, ſaid he, that Man is perjured; but 
fance no body accuſes him, I cannot be his Accuſer and Judge 
too. The Senate ſent him thrice (as Clitomachus ſaith ) 
to take Cognizance of Men, Cities and Manners, as an 
Overſeer of Cities, Kings and Countries. As he came 
to Alexandria, and Landed, he went with his Head co- 
vered, and the Aexandrians running about him, intreat- 
ed he would gratifie them by uncovering, and ſhewing 
them his deſirable Face. When he uncovered his Head, 
they clapped their Hands with a loud Acclamation. The 
King, by reaſon of his Lazineſs and Corpulency, ma- 
king a hard ſhift to keep Pace with them; Scipio whiſ- 
pered ſoftly to Panætius: The Alexanarians have alrea- 
dy received ſome benefit of our Viſitation, for upon our 
account they have ſeen their King walk, 

Go on foot. There travelled with him one Friend, 
Panætius the Philoſopher, and five Ser- 
vants, whereof one dying in the Journey, he could not 
buy another, but ſent for one to Rome. The Numan- 
tines ſeemed invincible,and having overcome ſeveral Ge- 
nerals, the People the ſecond time choſe Scipio General 
in that War. When great Numbers ſtrived to liſt them 
in his Army, even that the Senate forbid, as if Italy 
thereby would be left deſtitute, Nor did they allow him 
Mony that was in Bank, but ordered him to receive the 
Revenues of Tributes that were not yet payable. As to 
Mony, Scipio ſaid, he wanted none, for of his own, 
and by his Friends he could be ſupplyed ; but of the De- 
cree concerning the Souldiers, of that he complained ; 
for the War would be difficult to manage, if they had 
been ſo often worſted by the Valour of the Enemy, be- 
cauſe they had ſuch to fight againſt ; or if the Cowar- 
diſe of the Citizens were the realon, becauſe he * 
ave 
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have ſuch Soldiers. When he came to the Army, he 
found there much Diſorder, Intemperance, Superſtition 
and Luxury: Immediately he drove away the South- 
ſayers, Prieſts and Panders, He ordered them to ſend 
away their Honſhold-ſtuff, all except Kettles, a Spit, 
and an Earthen Cup. He allowed no Silver Cup larger 
than weighed two pounds, to ſuch as deſired it. He 
forbid them to bathe;and thoſe that anointed themſelves 
were to rub themſelves too; for Horſes wanted ano- 
ther to rub them, becauſe they had no Hand of their 
own. He ordered them to eat their Dinner ſtanding, 
and ſuch as was dreſſed without Fire; but they might 
ſit down at Supper, to Bread, ſingle Furme- 
ty, and Fleſh boyPd or roaſted, Himſelf Zye: 
walked about cloathed in a black Caſlock, 
ſaying, He mourned for the Diſgrace of the Army. He met 
by chance with the Pack Horſes of Memmi- 
us a Tribune that carried Ciſterns ſet with preci- Colonel. 
ous Stones, and the beſt Corinthian Veſlels : 
Since you are ſuch a one, ſaid he, You bave made Your ſelf 
ufeleſs to me, and to Tour Country for thirty Days but to Tour 
ſelf all Your Life long. Another ſhewed him a Shield well 
adorned: The Shield, ſaid he, Toung Man, is a fine one, but 
it becomes a Roman to bave his Confidence placed rather in 
his Right Hand, than in bis Left. To one that was build- 
ing the Rampire, ſaying, His Burthen was very beavy < 
And deſervedly, ſaid he, for you truſt more to this Mood, than 
to your Sword, When he ſaw the raſh Confidence of the 
Enemy, he ſaid, He would buy Security with time; for a 
good General, like a good Phyſician,uſeth Iron as bis laſt Re- 
medy; and yet he G. when he ſaw it convenient, and 
routed the Enemy. When they were worſted, the El- 
der Men chid them, and asked, Why they fled from 
thoſe they had purſued ſo often ? ?tis ſaid, a Numantine 
anſwered, The Sbeep are the ſame ſtill, but they have ano- 
ther Shepherd. After he had taken Numantia, and Tri- 
umphed a ſecond time, he had a Controverſie with C- 
Graccbus, concerning the Senate and their Allies; and 
the abuſive People made a Tumult about him as he 
ſpake from the Pulpit; The Our. cy, ſaid he,of the Army, 
Q 2 _—_ mhen 
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| when they Charge,never diſturbed me, much leſs 
Frighted. the Clamor of a Rabble of New-comers, to 
whom Italy is a Step- Mother (I am well aſſured) 
and not a Mother, And wuen they of Gracchus his Party 
cried out, Kill the Brant No wonder, ſaid he, they that 
make War upon their Country, would kill me firſt : for as 
Rome cannot fall while Scipio ſtands, nor can Scipio live 
when Rome is fallen, | 
_ CACILIUS METELLUS. Cæcilius Metellus deſign- 
ing to reduce a ſtrong little Fort, a Captain told him 
he would undertake to take it with the Loſs only of ten 
Men; and he asked him, Whether himſelf would be one 
of thoſe Ten? A young Colonel asked him, What 
Deſign he had in the Wheel? If 7 thought, ſaid he, my 
Shirt knew, I would pluck it off and burn it. He was at Va- 
riance with Scipio in his Lite time, but lamented at his 
Death, and commanded his Sons to aſliſt at his Hearſe; 
and faid, He gave the Gods thanks in the behalf of Rome, 


that Scipio was born in no other Country. 


C. MARIUS, C. Marius was of obſcure Parentage, 
purſuing Offices by his Valour, pretended to the Chief 
Edileſhip; and perceiving he could not reach it, the ſame 
day he ſtood for the leſſer, and miſſing of that alſo, yet 
for all that, he did not deſpair of being Conſul. Ha- 
ving a Wen on each Leg, he ſuffered one to be cut, 
without binding, and endured the Chyrurgeon, not ſo 
much as ſighing, or once contracting his Eye-brows; 
and when the Chyrurgeon would cut the other, he did 
not ſuffer him; ſaying, The Cure was not worth the Pain. 
In his ſecond Conſulſhip, Luſius his Siſter's Son offered 
unchaſte Force to Trebotius, a Souldier, who flew him; 
when many pleaded againſt him, he did not deny but 
confeſſed he killed the Colonel, and told the reaſon why. 
Herenpon Marius called for a Crown, the Reward of 
extraordinary Valour, and put it upon Trebotius's Head. 
He had pitched his Camp, when he fought againſt the 
Teutons, in a place where Water was wanting; when 
the Souldiers told him they were Thirſty, he ſhewed 
them a River running (by the Enemies Trench )Look 
you there, ſaid he, is Water for you,to be bought for Blood f 
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and they deſired him to conduct them to fight, while 
their Blood was fluent,and not all dried up with Thirſt. 
In the Cimbrian War, he made a thouſar.d vali- 
ant Camertines Free of Rome, which no Law Denizons. 
did allow, and to ſuch as blamed him for it: I 
could not hear the Laws, ſaid he, for this Noiſe of Weapon. 
In the Civil War, he lay patiently intrenched and be- 
ſieged, waiting for a fit Opportunity; when Pompius 
Silon called to him, Marius, If You are ſo great a General, 
come down and Fight, And do You, ſaid he, if You are ſo 
great a Commander, force me to fight againſt my Will, if 
Tou can. 
. LUTATIUS CATULLUS. Lutatius Catullus, in the 
Cimbrian War lay Encamped by the ſide of the River 
Atbetbis,and his Souldiers ſeeing the Barbarians attemp- 
ted to paſs the River, gave back; when he could not 
make them ſtand, he haſtned to the Front of them that 
fled, that they might not ſeem to fly from their Ene- 
mies, but to follow their Commander. 

SYLLA.Syla, Sirnamed the Fortunate, reckoned theſe 
two things as the chiefeſt of his Felicities : The Friend» 
ſhip of Metellus Pius; and that he had ſpared, and not 
deſtroyed the City of Athens. 

C. POPILIUS. C. Popilius was ſent to Antiochus with 
a Letter from the Senate, commanding him to withdraw 
his Army out of egypt, and to Renounce the Protecti- 
on of that Kingdom during the Minority of Ptolomy”s 
Children. When he came towards him in his Camp, An- 
tiochus kindly ſaluted him at a diſtance, but without re- 
turning his Salutation, he delivered his Letter; which 
being read, the King anſwered, He would conſider, 
and give him his Anſwer : Whereupon Popillius with 
his Wand made a Circle round him; ſaying, 1 
Conſider and Anſwer before you go out of this Do what 
Place; and when Antiochus anſwered, He the Ro- 
would give the Romans Satisfaction. Then at mans 
length Popillius ſaluted and embraced him. pleaſe. 

LUCULLUS. Lucullus in Armenia, with | 
ten thouſand Foot in Armour, and a thouſand Horſe, 
was to fight Tigranes and his Army of an hundred and 

7 23 fifty 
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fifty thouſand, the day before the Nones of October, the 
ſame day on which formerly Scipio's Army was deſtroy- 
ed by the Cimbrians : when one told him, The Romans 
dread and abominate that Day: Therefore, ſaid he, let us 
fight to day waliantly.that we may make this Day of a black 
and unlucky one, a joyful and a Feſtival Day to the Romans. 
His Souldiers were moſt afraid of their Men at Arms; 
but he bid them be of good Courage, for it was moreLa- 
bour to ſtrip than to overcome them. He firſt came vp 
to their Counterſcarp, and perceiving the Confuſion of 
the Barbarians, cried out, Fellow Souldiers, the Day's our 
own! and when no body ſtood him, he purſued, and 
with the Loſs of five Romans, ſlew above an hundred 
thouſand of the Enemies, 

Cn. POMPEIUS, Cn, Pompeius, was as much be- 
loved by the Romans,as his Father was hated. When he 
was young he wholly ſided with Sylla, and before he 
had born many Offices, or was choſen into the Senate, 
liſted many Souldiers in Italy. When Sylla ſent for him, 
he returned Anſwer, He would not muſter bis Forces in the 
Preſence of bis General, unfleſhd, and without Spoils; nor 
did he come before that in ſeveral Fights he had over- 
come the Captains of the Enemies. He was ſent by Sylla 
Lieutenant-General into Sicily, and being told the Soul- 
diers turned out of the way, and forced and plundred 
the Country, He ſeized the Swords of ſuch zs he ſent 
abroad, and puniſhed all other Straglers and Wanderers. 
He had reſolved to put the Mamertines, that were of the 
other fide, all to the Sword: Stennius the Orator ſaid, 
He would do Injuſtice if be did ſo, and ſhould for the Sake of 
one that was guilty, puniſh many that were innocent; ſince 
himſelf was the Perſon that per ſwaded his Friends, and forced 
his Enemies to ſide with Marius: Pompey admired the Man, 
ſaid. ZZe could not blame the Mamertines for being inveigled 
by ſuch a Perſon. at preferred his Country beyond his own Life 
and forgave both the City and Stennius too, When he 
paſſed into Africa againſt Domitius, and overcame him in 
a great Battle, the Souldicrs ſaluted him General;He an- 
ſwered, Fe could not receive that Honour, as long as the 
Fortification of the Enemies Camp ſtood undemolifhed ; * 
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this, although it rained hard, they ruſned on, and plun- 
dred their Camp. At his Return, among other Courte- 
ſies and Honours where withSylla entertained him, he ſti- 
led him, The Great; yet when he was deſirous to Tri- 
umph, Sylla would not conſent, becauſe he was not yet 
choſen into the Senate; but when Pompey ſaid to thoſe 
that were about him, Sylla doth not know, that more wor. 
ſhip the riſing, than the ſetting Sun : Sylla cried aloud, Let 
him Triumph. Hereat Servilius, one of the Nobles, was 
diſpleaſed ; the Souldiers alſo withſtood his Triumph, 
until he had beſtowed a Largeſs among them; and when 
Pompey replied, He would rather forgo his Triumph, 
than flatter them : Now (ſaid Servilius) I ſee Pompey is 
truly Great, and wortby of a Triumph. It was a Cuſtom in 
Rome, for Horſe-men that had ſerved in the Wars the 
time appointed by the Laws, ſhould bring their Horſe 
into the Forum before the Cenſors, and there give an ac- 
count of their Warfare, and the Commanders under 
whom they had ſerved. Pompey then Conſul, brought 
alſo his Horſe before the Cenſors, Sellius and Lentulus, 
and when they asked him, as the manner is, 
Whether he had paſſed all Offices in the Ar- Served 
my? Al, ſaid he, and under my ſelf as General. his whole 
Having gotten into his Hands the Writings time in 
of Sertorius in Spain, among which were Let- the Army. 
ters from ſeveral Leading Men in Rome, in- | 
viting Sertorius to Rome to innovate and change the Go- 
vernment ; he burnt them all, by that means giving Op- 
portunity to ill- affected Perſons to repent and mend 
their Manners. Phrates King of Parthia, ſent to him, re- 
queſting, That the River Euphrates might be his 
Bounds: He anſwered, The Romans had rather Juſtice, 
their Right ſhould be their Bounds towards Parthia, 
E. Lucullus after he left the Army, gave himſelf up to 
Pleaſure and Luxury, jeering at Pompey for buſying 
himſelt. in Affairs unſuitable to his Age; he anſwered, 
That Government became old Age better than Luxu- 
ry. In a Fit of Sickneſs, his Phyſicians preſcribed . 
him to eat a Thruſh, but when none could be gotten, 
1 27 becauſe 
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becauſe they were out of Seaſon; one ſaid, Lucullus had 
ſome, for he kept them all the year, It ſeems then, ſaid 
he, Pompey muſt not live, unleſs Lucullus play the Glutton, 
and diſmiſſing the Phyſician, he eat ſuch things as were 
eaſie to he gotten.In a great Dearth at Rome, he was cho- 
ſen by Title, Overſeer of the Marker, but in reality, 
Lord of Sea and Land; and ſailed Africa, Sardinia and 
Sicily; and having procured great quantities of Wheat, 
haſtned back to Rome, and when by reaſon of a great 
Tempelt, the Pilots were loath to hoiſt Sail, he went 
firſt aboard himſelf, and commanding the Anchor to 
be weighed, cried out aloud, There is a neceſſity of Sail- 
ing, but there is no Neceſſity of Living, When the Dit- 
ference betwixt him and Ceſar broke out, and Mar- 
cellinus, one of thoſe whom Pompey had preferred, re- 
volted to Ceſar, and inveighed much againſt him in the 
Senate; Art not thou aſhamed (ſaid he) Marcellinus, to 
reproach me, who taught you ſpeak when you were dumb,and 
made you Vomit when you were ſtarved? To Cato, who ſe- 
verely blamed him, becauſe when he had often infor- 
med him of the growing Power of Ceſar, ſuch as was 
Dangerous to a Democracy, he took little notice of 
it: He anſwered, Your Counſels were more preſaging, but 
mine more friendly, Concerning himſelf he freely pro- 
feſſed, That he entred all his Offices ſooner than he 
expected, and reſigned them fooner than was ex- 
pected by others. After the Fight at Pharſalia, in 
his Flight towards egypt, as he was going out of 
the Ship, and into the Fiſher-bcar, the King ſent to 
attend him; turning to his Wife and Son, he 
ſaid nothing to them belides thoſe two Verſes of 
Sophocles: 9 . e 


Whoever comes within a Dram's Door, 
Becomes his Slave, though be were Free before. 


As he came out of the Boat, when he was 
ſtruck with a Sword, he ſaid nothing, but gave one 


Groan, and covering his Head, ſubmitted to the 


Murtherers. e 
CICERO. 
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CICERO. Cicero the Orator, when his Name was 
play'd upon, and his Friends adviſed him to change it: 
Anſwercd, He would make the Name of Cicero more Ho- 
nourable than the Name of the Cato's, the Catuli, or the 
Scauri. He dedicated to the Gods a Silver Cup with a 
Cover, with the firſt Letters of his other Names, and 
inſtead of Cicero, a Seal Engraven : Loud bawling Orators, 
he ſaid,were driven by their Ignorance to Noiſe, and Lame 
Men to take Horſe, To Verres, who had a Son, that in 
his Youth had not well ſecured his Chaſtity, yer he re- 
viled Cicero for his Effeminacy, and call'd him Catamite: 
Do you not know, ſaid he, that Children are to be rebuked at 
Home, within Doors? Metullus the Prodigal 
told him, He had ſlain more by his Wit- Evidence, 
neſſes, than he had ſaved by his Pleadings 
You ſay true, ſaid he, My Honeſty exceeds my Eloquence. 
When Metellus asked him, who his Father was? Tour Mo- 
ther ſaid he, bath made the Anſwer Difficult, for ſhe was un- 
chaſt. Metellus himſelf was a light, inconſtant and paſſio- 
nate Man, who when Diodorus, his Maſter in Rhetorick, 
died, cauſed a Marble Crow to be placed on his Monu- 
mentzand Cicero ſaid, He returned bis Maſter a very ſuita- 
ble Gratuity,who had taught him to Fh; but not to Declaim. 
Hearing Vatitius his Enemy, and otherwiſe a lewd Per- 
ſon, was dead, and the next Day that he was alive: 4 
Miſchief on him, ſaid he, for lying, To one that ſeemed to 
be an Afrigan, who ſaid, He could not bear bim when be 
pleaded : And yet, ſaid he, Tour Ears are full bore. He had 
Summoned as a Witneſs in a Cauſe, Pojrliius Cotta, en ig- 
norant Blockhead,that pretended to the Law, and when 
he told the Court he knew nothing of the Buſineſs; On 
my Conſcience, Ple warrant You (ſaid Cicero) be thinks You 
ask him a queſtion in the Law. Ferres (ent a Golden Sphinx 
as a Preſent to Hortenſius the Orator, who told Cicero, 
when he ſpoke ooſcurely,that he was not $kill'd in Rid- 
dles : That's ſtrange, ſaid he, /ince you have a Sphinx in 
your Houſe. Meeting Yoconius with his three Daugh- 
cers that were very hard Favoured, he told his Friends 
ſoftly, that Verſe, 


Children 
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Children be have got, 
Though the Sun conſented not. 


When Fauſtus the Son of Sylla, being very much in 
Debt, ſet up a Writing, that he would ſell his Goods by 
Auction, he ſaid, I like this Preſcription better than his Fa- 
thers. When Pompey and Cæſar fell out, he ſaid, I know 
who to fly from, but I know not whom to fly to: He blamed 
Pompey tor leaving the City,and for imitating Themiſto- 
cles rather than Pericles, when his Affairs did not reſem- 
ble the one, but the other. He changed his Mind and 
went over to Pompey, who asked him, Where he left 
his Son- in- law Piſo ? He anſwered, With your Father- in- 
law Czar. To one that revolted from Cæſar to Pompey, 
ſaying, For haſte and good Will he had left bis Horſe behind 
him: he ſaid, Tou have taken more care of your Horſe than 
of your ſelf. To one that brought News the Friends of 
Cæ ſar looked ſourly, Tou do as good as call them (ſaid he) 
Cæſars Enemies, After the Battle in Phayſalia, when 

Pompey was fled, one Nonius, ſaid they had 
Enſigns. ſeven Eagles left ſtill, and adviſed to try 
what they would do: Your adviſe, ſaid he, 
Rebuilt, were good, if we were to fight with Fack-daws. 
Ceſar now Conqueror, honourably reſtored 
the Statues of Pompey that were thrown down;whereup- 
on Cicero ſaid, That Czſar, by erecting Pompey's Statues, 
hath ſecured his own, He ſet ſo high a Value on Oratory, 
and did ſo lay out himſelf, eſpecially that way, that ha- 
ving a Cauſe to plead before the Judges, in capital Cau- 
ſes, when the day approached,and his Slave Eros brought 
him word it was deferred until the day following, he 
preſently made him Free. | 
C. CESAR. C. Ceſar, when he was a young Man, 
and fled from Sylla, fell into the hands of Pyrates, who 
firſt demanded of him a Sum of Money, and he laugh- 
ed at the Rogues for not underſtanding his Quality, and 
romiſed them twice as much as they asked him. After- 
wards, when he was put into Cuſtody until he raiſed the 
Money; he commanded them to be quiet and ſilent 
while he ſlept. While he was in Priſon, he made Spee- 
„„ ches 
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ches and Verſes which he read to them, and when they 
commended them but coldly, he called them Barbarians 
and Blockheads,and threatned them in jeſt, that he would 
hang them; but after a while he was as goed as his 
word: for when the Mony for his Ranſom was brought, 
and he diſcharged, he gathered Men and Ships out of 
Aſia, ſeized the Pyrates, and crucified them. At Rome, 
he ſtood to be chief Prieſt againſt Catu/us,a Man of great 
Intereſt among the Romans: To his Mother, who 
brought him to the Gate, To day, faid he, Motber, Tou 
will bave Your Son High Prieſt, or baniſhed. He divorced 
his Wite Pompeia, becauſe ſhe was reported to be over- 
familiar with Clodius; yet when Clodius was impleaded 
upon that account, and he was cited as a Witneſs, he 
ſpake no Evil againſt his Wife; and when the Accuſer 
asked him, Why then did you divorce her ? Becauſe 
(ſaid he) Cæſar's Wife ought to be free even from Suſpition. 
As he was reading the Exploits of Alexander, he wept, 
and told his Faiends, He was of my Age when be Conquered 
Darius, and 7 bitherto have done nothing. He paſled by a 
little inconſiderable Town in the Alps, and his Friends 
ſaid, They wondred whether there were any Contenti- 
ons and Tumults for Offices in that Place? He ſtood, 
and after a little Panſe,anſwered, I bad rather be the Firſt 
in this Town, than Second in Rome. He ſaid, Great and 
ſurpriſing Enterpriſes were not to be conſulted, but done. Co- 
ming againſt Pompey out of his Province of Gaul, he paſs- 
cd the River Rubicon, ſaying, Let every Die be thrown, 
After Pompey fled to Sea from Rome, he went to take Mo- 
ney out of the Treaſury; when Metellus, who had the 
Charge of ir, forbid him, and ſhut it againſt him, he 
threatned to kill him; whereppon Metelius being aſtoni- 
ſhed ; This, ſaid he, Toung Man, is harder for me to ſay, 
than to do. When his Souldiers were tedions in their 
Paſſage from Brunduſium to Dyrrachium,unknown to all, 
he goes aboard a ſmall Veſſel, and attempted to paſs the 
Sea, and when the Veſſel was in danger of being over- 
ſet, he diſcovers himſelf to the Pilot, crying out, Truſt 
Fortune, and know that you carry Cæſar; But the W 
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being ſo vehement, and his Souldiers coming about him, 
and expoſtulating paſſionately with him, whether he di- 
{truſted them, and was going to another Army? would 
not ſuffer him to paſs at that time, They Fought, and 
Pompey had the better of it; but inſtead of Following 
his Blow, retreated to his Camp. To day (faid Ceſar) 
the Enemy bad the Victory, but none of them 
What to know bow to Conquer. Pompey commanded his 
dy with Army to ſtand in Array at Pharſalia, in the 
the Victo- fame Place, and to receive the Charge from 
ry. their Enemies. In this, Cæſar ſaid he was 
out, thereby ſuffering the Eagerneſs of his 
Souldiers Spirics, when they were up, inſpired with 
Rage and Succeſs in the midſt of their Carreer to lan- 
guiſh and expire. After he routed Pharnaces Ponticus, he 
wrote thus to his Friends, I came, / ſaw, I overcame. After 
Scipio was worſted in Africa, and fled, and Cato killed 
himſelf; he ſaid, I envy thee thy Death, O Cato! ſince thou 
didſt envy me the Honour of ſaving thee. Antonius and Do- 
labella were ſuſpected by his Friends, who adviſed him to 
ſecure them; he anſwered, I fear none of thoſe Fat and 
Lazy,but thoſe Pale and Lean Fellows, meaning Brutus and 
Caſſius, As he was at Supper, the Diſcourſe was of 
Death, which ſort was the beſt ? That, ſaid he, which 
is unexpected. | 
CESAR AUGUSTUS. Czſar, who was firſt Sirna- 
med Auguſtus, being yet young, demanded of Anthony a 
very great Sum of Mony which he had taken out of the 
Houſe of Julius Ceſar when he was Slain, that he might 
pay the Romans, as he left them for Legacies every Man 
Seventy Drachms. But when Anthony detained the Mony, 


and bid him, if he were wiſe, let fall his Demand. He 


ſeat the Crier to offer his own Paternal Eſtate to ſale, 


and therewith diſcharged the Legacies ; by which means 


he procured a general Reſpect to himſelf, and to Antho- 
ny the hatred of the Romans. Rymetalces,King of Thrace, 
forſook Anthony, and revolted ro him; but bragging im- 
moderately in his Drink, and nauceouſly reproaching his 
former Confederate, Ce/ar drank to another of thoſe 
Kings, 
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Kings, and told him, I love the Treaſon, but 
do not commend the Traytor. The Alexandrians, Hate. 
when he had taken that City, expected great | 
Severity from him, but he came upon the Judgment- 
Seat, and placed Arius the Alexandrian by him, and told 
them, I ſpare this City; Firſt, Becauſe it is great and beau- 
tiful : Secondly, For the Sake of its Founder, Alexander : 
And thirdly, For the ſake of Arius my Friend, It being 
told him, that Eros, his Steward in egypt, had bought 
a Quail that beat all he came near, and was never worſt- 
ed by any, and roaſted and eat it; he ſent for him, and 
when upon Examination he confeſſed the Crucified 
Fact, he ordered him to be nailed on the Heiſied on. 
Maſt of the Ship. He removed Theodorus, and in his 
ſtead made Arius his Factor in Sicily, whereupon a 
Petition was preſented to him, in which was written, 
Theodorus of Thar ſus is either a Bald-pate 
or a Thief; What is your Opinion? Cæſar read Pleaſure. 
it and ſubſcribed, / think ſo. Mecænas, his in- I grant it. 
timate Compaulon, preſeated him early on 
his Birth-day with a piece of Plate. Atheno- LargeSilver 
dorus the Philoſopher, by reaſon of his Old Tankard. 
Age, begged leave that he might retire from 
Court, which he granted; and as Athenodorus was taking 
his Leave of him, Remember (ſaid he) Cæſar, whenever 
yon are angry, you ſay, ur do nothing, before you have repeat- 
ed the four and twenty Letters to your ſeif: W hereuponC æſar 
catching him by the Hand, Ibave neca, ſaid he, f your pre- 
ſence ſtill, and kept him a year longer, ſaying, The Reward 
of Silence, is a Secure Reward. He heard Alexander at the 
Age of Thirty two Years, had ſubdued the greateſt part 
of the World, and was at a loſs what he ſhould do with 
the reſt of his Time; But he wondred Alexander ſhould 
think it a leſſer Labour to gain a great Empire, than to 
ſet in Order what he had gotten. He made a Law con- 
cerning Adulterers, wherein was determined, how the 
Accuſed were to be tryed, and how the Guilty were to 
be puniſh-d: After wards, meeting with a young Man, that 
was reported to have been familiar with his Daughter 
Julia, being enraged, he ſtruck him with his Hands; oy 
when 
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when the young Man cryed out, O Ceſar ! You have made 
a Lam: He was ſo troubled at it, that he refrain'd from 
Supper that Day. When he ſent Caius his Davghter's 
Son into Armenia, he begg'd of the Gods, that the Fa- 
vour of Pompey, the Valour of Alexander, and his own 
Fortune might attend him. He told the Romans he would 
leave them one to ſucceed him in the Government, that 
never conſulted twice in the ſame Affair, meaning Ti- 
berius, He endeavoured to pacifie ſome Young Men 

that were Imperious in their Offices; and 
Tumultuous, when they gave little heed to him, but ſtill 


kept a ſtir : Toung Men, ſaid he, hear an old 
Man, to whom Old Men bearkned when be was Young, It 


was the Athenians had offended him, and he writ to them 


from e/Egina ; I ſuppoſe you know I am angry with you, o- 
therwiſe 1 had not wintered at gina: Beſides this, he nei- 
ther (aid nor did any thing to them. One of the Accuſers 
of Eurycles prated laviſhly and unreaſonably, proceeding 
ſo far as to ſay, If theſe Crimes, O Cæſar! do not ſeem 
great to you,command bim to repeat to me the Seventh Book 
of Thucidides; wherefore Cæſar being inraged, com- 
manded him to Priſon: But afterwards, when he heard 
he was deſcended from Braſidas, he ſent for him again, 
and with a moderate Rebuke diſmiſſed him. When Pi- 
Jo built his Houſe from top to bottom with great ex- 


actneſs, You chear my Heart (ſaid he) who build ſo, as if 
Rome would be Eternal. 


Cæſar Auguſtus, at the beginning, demanded of Anthony, 
What he tock out of ſuliusCæſarꝰs Houſe ? Nyaiag mwlaxra 
lueνñi s, This I call in general a very great Sum, becauſe 
ped ag is doubtful,whetbey it ſhould be interpreted by Mille 
or Milles. Jf the former, it ſeems unproportionate to what it 
was deſigned If tie latter, is is of our Money 1953125 l. 
And happens to the ſame Sum which I remember )Sueton 
and Appian tell us. He ſaid, he wanted to be worth notbing ; 
meaning, to pay bis Debts, A little after its ſaid he gaveto 
every Roman by Legacy Mexxuts igd ,E]-f³ mie; which 


taking the Drachma to be the ſame with man Penny, 
Viz. 7d. ob. comes to ab- Man. 
lutarch's 
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Plutarch's Rules for the Preſervation of Health. In a 
Dialogue between Moſchio and Zeuxippus. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Matt. Poole, A. D. 
of Northampton. 


Moſchio. N D you Zeuxippus diverted Glaucus the 
Phyſician from entring into a Philoſo- 
phical Diſcourſe with us Yeſterday. 

Zeuxippus. I did not hinder him in the leaſt. Friend 
Moſchio, it was he that would not diſcourſe in Philoſo- 
phy. But I was afraid, and willing to decline, giving ſo con- 
tentious a Man any opportunity of Diſcourſe: For 
though in Phyſic the Man has (as Homer expreſſes it) an 
Excellency before moſt of his Profeſſion: Vet in Philo- 
ſophy he is not altogether ſo candid, but indeed fo rude 
in all his Diſputations, as he is hardly to be born with, 
flying (as ic were) at us open mouth'd. So that it is 
neither an eaſie nor indeed a juſt thing that we ſhould 
bear thoſe Confuſions in terms he makes, when we are 
Diſputing abouta wholeſom Diet. Beſides he maintains, 
that the bounds of Philoſphy and Medicine are as di- 
ſtinct, as thoſe of the Myſians and Phrigians, And taking 
hold of ſome of thoſe things we were diſcourſing of, 
perhaps not with all exactneſs, yet not without ſome 
profit, he made ſcurrilous Reflections on them. 

Moſcbio. But I am ready, Zeuxippus, to hear thoſe, 
and what other things you ſhall Diſcourſe of, with a 
great deal of pleaſure. : 

Zeuxippus, You have naturally a Philoſophical Gent- 
us, Moſcbio, and are troubled to ſee a Philoſopher have 
no Kindneſs for the Study of Medicine. You are uneaſie 
that he ſhould think it concerns him more to StudyGeo- 
metry, Logic and Muſic, than to be deſirous to under- 
ſtand, Whether the Fabric of his Body, as well as his 
Houſes, be well or ill defign'd.- You ſhall ſee many 
Spectators at that Play where their Charges are defrayed 
out of the publick Stock, as they do at Athens. Now 
among all the Liberal Arts, Medicine does not only con- 
tain ſo neat and laroe Field of 57575 lace 
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to none, but plentifully pays the Charges of thoſe who 
delight ia the ſtudy of her, with Health and Safety; ſo 
that it ought not to be called the Tranſgreſſion of the 
bounds of a Philoſopher to diſpute about thoſe things 
which relate to Healch, but rather all bounds being laid 
aſi de, we ought in the ſame common Field, friendly to 
manage our Diſputations, and ſo enjoy both the Plea- 
ſure and the Profit of them, | 
Maſchio. But to pals by Glaucus, who with his pre- 
tended Gravity would be thought to be ſo perfect, as not 
to ſtand in need of Philoſophy : Do you, if you pleaſe, 
run through the whole Diſcourſe, and firſt, thoſe things 
which you ſay were not ſo exactly handled, and Glau- 
cus carpt at. 8 
Zeuxippus. A Friend of ours then heard one alledging, 
That to keep ones hands always warm, never ſuffering 
them to be cold, did not a little conduce to Health; 
and on the contrary, the extream Parts of the Body be- 
ing kept cold, drives the heat inward, ſo that you are 
always in a Fever, or the fear of one, But thoſe things 
which force the heat ontwards, do diſtribute and draw 
the matter to all parts, with advantage to our Health, 
Ii in any work we employ our Hands,we ought to keep 
in that heat which is induc'd by their Motion. But when 
we do no work with our Hands, we ſhovld take all care 
to keep our extream parts from cold: This was one of 
thoſe things he Ridiculed. The Second as I remember, 
was, What Diet you allow your Patient? Which he 
adviſes ſometimes both to touch and taſte : uſing our 
ſelves co them in Health, and not to be ſhy of them, like 
little Children ; or hate ſuch a Diet, but by Degrees to 
make ic acquainted with, and familiar to, our Appetite, 
that in our ſickneſs we may not nauſeate wholſom Diet, 
as if it were Pay ſic; nor be uneaſie when we have pre- 
fcribed any inſipid thing, that lacks both the ſmell and 
taſte of a Kitchen. Wherefore we need not to be ſo 
ſqueemiſh, as not to eat before we waſh; or drink 
Water when we may have Wine; or warm drink in 
Summer, when there is Snow at hand. Laying aſide 
the Foppiſh and Sophiſtical Abſtinence from thoſe things 
as 
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as well as the vain glory of doing ſo; we our ſelves ta- 
citely accuſtoming our Appetite to be obedient to what- 
ſoever is convenient, and that without regret, - pj. 
our uſual contempt of ſuch things in our Sickneſs; an 
not Effeminately to bewail our Condition, as if we were 
fallen from great and beloved Pleaſures, ioto a low and 
ſordid Diet. It was well ſaid, Chuſe out the beſt con- 
dition you can, it muſt be Cuſtom muſt make it plea- 
fant to you: And this will be beneficial in molt things 
we undertake, but more eſpecially as to Diet; in the 
height of our Health introducing a Cuſtom whereby 
thoſe things may be rendred eaſie, familiar, and as it 
were, Domeſtics of our Bodies, remembring what ſome 
ſuffer, and do in ſickneſs, who fret at, and are not able 
to indure warm Water, or Broths, or Bread when it 
is brought to them, cal'ing them dirty and unieemly 
things; and the Perſons who would urge them to them, 
baſe aad troubleſom. The Bath hath deſtroyed many, 
whoſe Diſtemper at the beginning was not very bad, 
only becauſe they could not endure to eat before they 
waſh'd. Among whom Titus the Emperor was one, as his 
Phyſicians affirm. This alſo was ceafured, Thar a thin 
Diet is the healthfulleſt, ro the Body. But we ought 
chiefly to avoid all Exc in Meat, or Drink, or Plea- 
ſure; When there is any Feaſt or Entertainment at 
Hand, or we expect any Royal or Princel Banquet, or 
Solemnity which we cannot poſlible avoid, then oughr 
the Body to be light and in readineſs to receive the Winds 
and Waves it is to meet with. It is a hard matter for a 
Man at a Feaſt or Collation to keep that mediocrity or 
bounds he has been uſed to, ſo as not to ſeem rude, 
preciſe, or troubleſome to the reſt of the Compeny : Let 
we ſhould add Fire to Fire (as the Proverb is) or one De- 
bauch or Exceſs to another; we ſhould take care to imi- 
tate that ingenious Droll of Filip, which was this, 
He was invited to Supper hy a Country-man, who 
ſuppoſed he would bring but few Friends with him; but 
when he ſaw him bring a great many, there not being 
much provided, he was much conceru'd at it: which whea 
Philip perceived, he ſent privately to every one of hiz 
"I R 
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Friends, that they ſhould leave a Corner for Cake; 
which they believing, and ſtill expecting, they eat ſo 
ſparingly, that there was Supper en&nghfor them all. So 
weought before hand to prepare our ſelves againſt all un- 
avoidable Invitations, that there may be room left in our 
Body, not only for the Meal and the Deſart, but Drun- 
kenneſs ie ſelf, by bringing in a freſh and a willing A ppe- 
tite along with us: But if ſuch a neceſſity ſhould ſurpriſe 
you, when you are already loaded or indiſpoſed, either 
in the Preſence of Perſons of Quality, or Strangers 
that come in upon you unawares, and you cannot for 


ſhame but go and Drink with them that are ready for 


that purpoſe, than you ought to Arm your ſelf againſt 
that Moleſty and prejudicial ſhamefac'dnefs, with that 
of the Tragedian Creon, who ſays, 


"Tis better, Sirs, I ſhould you now diſpleaſe, 
han by complying, next day loſe my eaſe. 


He who to avoid being cenſured as an nacivil Perſon, 


throws himſelf into a Fluriſie or a Phrenſie, is certainly no 


well-bred Man, nor has Senſe of Underſtanding enough 
to converſe with Men, unleſs in a Tavern or a Cooks- 
Shop. Whereas an Excuſe 1ingeniouſly and dextrouſly 


made, is no leſs acceptable than compliance. He that 


makes a Feaſt, though he be as unwilling to taſte of it 
himſelf, as it it was a Sacrifice, yet if he be merry 
and jocund over his Glaſs at Table, Jeſting and Drolling 
upon himſelf, ſeems better Company, than they who are 


Drunk and Gluttoniz'd together. Among the Ancients, 
he made mention of Alexander, who after hard Drinking 
was aſham'd to reſiſt the importunity of Medius, who- 
invited him afreſh to the drinking of Wine, of which 
hie died; and of our time, of Riglus the Wreſtler, who 


being call'd by break of Day by Titus Ceſar to the Bath, 
lie went and waſhed with. him; and drinking but once 


(as they ſay) was ſeized with an Apoplexy, and died im- 


mediately, Theſe things Glaucis in Laughter objected 
to us as-Pedantic. He was not over fond of heari 


farther ʒ nor indeed we of diſcourſing more; nor did he 


give 
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damage. But he that has received what may ſufficiently 


ſatisfie his Nature already, ought by all means to avoid 
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Repute when fhe was Young. It is a great and mira- 
culous thing, that Nature ſhould enjoy all the bodily 
Pleaſures ſhe ſtands in need of; and more, when by 
reaſon of Buſineſs they are repugnant and contrary to it, 
and are only made uſe of upon neceſſity; and rather (as 
Plato ſaith ) ſting and moleſt it, and yet receives no In- 
jury. And again, thoſe Plegſures of the Mind, which 
have an influence upon the Body, which urge and force 
it to the Obedience of irs Paſſions, muſt of neceſſity leave 
behind them the greateſt and ſevereſt ills, as the Effects 
of ſuch infirm and dark Delights. The deſire of our 
Mind ought no ways to incite our Bodies to any Pleaſure, 
for the beginning of them is againſt Nature. And as the 
tickling of ones Arm- pits force a Laughter, which is 
neither moderate or merry, or indeed properly a Laugh- 
ter, but rather troubleſom, and like Convulſions; ſo thoſe 
Pleaſures which the moleſted and diſturbed Body receives 
from the Mind, are furious, troubleſome, and wholly 
ſtrangers to Nature. Therefore when any rare or noble 
- Diſh is before you, you'll get more Honour by refrain- 
ing from it, than partaking of it: Remember what Si- 
moni des ſaid, That it never repented him that he had 
held his Tougue, but often that he had ſpoken; ſo we 
ſhall not repent that we have refuſed a good 

Miuſcadine. Diſh, or drank Water inſtead of Falernum, 
but the contrary. We are not only not to 

commit Violence to Nature; but when any of thoſe 
things are offer'd to her, even when ſhe has a deſire to 
them, we ought oftentimes to direct the Appetite to a 
more ianocent and accuſtomed Diet, that ſhe might be 
uſed to it, and acquainted with it: For, as the Theban 
{aid (though not over honeſtly.) If the Law mult be vio- 
lated, it looks beſt when it is done for an Empire. But we 
fay better, If we take Pride in any ſuch thing, it is beſt 
when it is in that moderation which conduces to our 
Health. But a narrowneſs of Soul, and a ſtingy Humour, 
compels ſome Men to keep under and defraud their 
Genius at home, who when they enjoy the coſtly Fare 
of another Man's Table; do cram themſelves as eagerlx 
as if it were all Plunder: Then they are taken ill, go 
home, 
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home, and the next day find the Crudity of their Sto- 
machs, the Reward of their Unſatiableneſs. Where- 
fore Crates ſuppoſing, that Luxury and Prodigality were 
the chief Cauſe of Seditions and Inſurrections in a Ci- 
ty; in a Droll adviſes, That we ſhould never exceed in 
our Meats beyond a Lenile, leſt we bring our ſelves into 
Sedition. But let every one exhort himſelf, that though 
he does not encreaſe his Meal beyond a Lentle, and 
though he paſs by Creſſes and Olives, yet falling upon 
Pudding and Fiſh, that by his over eating, he does not 
bring his Body in Tumults, Diſturbances, and Diar- 
rhea's ; for a mean Diet keeps the Appetitc within its 
natural hounds ; but the Arts of Cooks and Confecti- 
oners, with theirElaborateDiſhes,and Aromatick ines, 
doe (according to the Comedian) enlarge the bounds 
of Pleaſtire, and entrench upon thoſe of our Profit. 
I know not how it comes to paſs, That we ſhould abo- 
minate and hate thoſe Women that either bewitch, or 
give Philters to their Husbands ; yet give our Meat and 
Drink to our hired Servants, only to be Juſt, not Core: -- 
rupted and Poyſon'd.. For though that may ſeem too ſe- 
vere which was ſaid by Arcelaus againſt Laſcivious and 
Adulterous Perſons, that it ſignifies little which way one 
is; yet it is not much from our purpoſe. For what dif- 
ferenceis there (to ſpeak ingenuouſly ) whether Satyrion 
moves and whets my Luſt, or my Taſte be irritated by 
the Sceat of the Meat, or the Sauce; ſo that like a part 
Infected with the Itch, it ſhall always need ſcratching 
and tickling? But we ſhall perhaps diſcourſe of Pleaſures 
in another place, and ſhew the beauty and dignity that 
Temperance has within it ſelf; for our preſeatDiſcourſe 
is concerning many and great Pleaſures: For Diſcaſes do 
not either rob or ſpoil us of ſo much Buſineſs, Hope, 
Journeys, or Exerciſe , as they do of our Pleaſures ; ſo 
that it is no way convenient for thoſe who would follow - 
their Pleaſure, to neglect their Health. There are Diſ- 
eaſes which will permit a Man to Study Philoſophy, and. ». 
to exerciſe any. Military Office; nay to act the Kingly -. 
Part. But the Pleaſures and Enjoyments of the Body, 
are ſuch as cannot be born alive in the midſt of a Di- 
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ſtemper ; or if they are, the Pleaſures they afford; ate 
not only ſhort and impure, but mix'd with muchAlla) 
and bear the Marks of that Storm and Tempeſt out of 
which they riſe. Venus her ſelfdelights not in a gorg'd 
ut in a calm and ſerene Body; and Pleaſure is the end 
of that, as well as it is of Meat and Drink. Health is 
to Pleaſure, as ſtill Weather to the Halcyon, which gives 
It a ſafe and commodious Neſt and Birth. Prodigus ſeems 
elegantly enough to have ſaid, That of all Sauces, Fire 
was the beſt ; but moſt true it is to fay, That Health 
gives things the moſt Divine and grateful Reliſh. z fot 
Meat, whether it be boyl'd, roaſted, or ſtew'd, has no 
Pleaſure or guſto in it to a Sick, Surfeiĩted, or Nauſeous 
Stomach. But a clean and undebauch'd Appetite, tenders 
every thing ſweet. aud delightful to a ſound Body; and 
(as Homer expreſſes it) Devourable. As Demades told the 
Athenians, who unſeaſonably made War, That they muſt 
never expect to Treat of Peace, but in Mourning ; fo 
we never think of a Moderate and ſlender Diet, but 
when we are in a Feaver, or under a courſe of Phyſic: 
which when we arc in, we dilligently conceal our Enor- 
mities, which though we remember well enongh, yet. 
as many do, we lay the blame of our illneſs, now up- 
on the Air, now upon the unhealfulneſs of the Place, 
or the length of a Journey to take it off from that In. 
temperance and Luxury which was the Cauſe of It. As 
Liſimachus, when he was among the Scythians, and con- 
ſtrain'd by his Thirſt, deliver'd up himfelf and his Ar- 
my into Captivity ; after wards, drinking cold Water, 
Crycd out, O ye Gods ! For how ſhort a Pleaſure have I 
throun away 4 great Felicity! So in our Sickneſs, we 
ought to conſider with our fe:ves, That for the ſake of 
a dravght of cold Water, an unſeafonable Bath, or good 
Company, we ſpoil many of our delights, our neceſſary 
buſineſs, and loſe many pleafant diverfions. The Re- 
morſe that ariſes from theſe Contiderations, wounds the 
Conſcience, and ſticks to us in our Health like a Scar, to 
make us more cautious as to our Diet: For a healthful 
Body does not breed any enormous Appetite, or ſuch as 
ue cannot prevail with, or overcome. But we ought to 
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put on Reſolution againſt our Extravagant Deſires or 
Efforts. towards Enjoyment; eſteeming it a low and 
childiſh thing to give ear to their Complaints and Mur- 
- murings : for they ceaſe as ſoon as the Cloath is taken a- 
way, and will neither accuſe you of injuſtice, or thiak 
you have done them wrong. but on the contrary, you'll 
find them pure and brisk,. no way clog'd or nauſeating 
the next day. As Timotheus ſaid, when he had a Light 
and Muſical Pinner. tother day with Plato in the At ad- 
mie, That they who Dine with Plato, never com lain the 
next Morning It is Reported, That Alexander ſhould ſay, 
When he had turn d off his nſual Cooks, that he cariied al- 
ways better with him. For his Journeys by Night, recoin- 
meadcd his Dinner to him; and the ſlenderneſs of that, 
his Supper. I am not ignorant that Feavers fcrze Men 
upon a Fatigue, or exceſs of a Heat or Cold: but as 
the ſcent of Flowers which in themſelves is bur faint, 
if mixt with Oil, is. more ſtrong and fragant; ſo an in- 
ward fullneſs gives, as it were, a Body and Subſtance to 
the external cauſes and beginnings of Sickiels, without 
which they could do no hurt, but they would vaniſh and 
fade away, where there is lowneſs of Blood and phre- 
neſs of Spirit to receive the Motion; which in fullueſs 
gad ſuperabundance, like diſturb'd Mud, makes all things 
polluted, troubleſome, and hardly recoverable, We 
ought to imitate the good Mariner, who out of Co- 
vetoufacſs loads his Ship hard, and afterwards lahours 
hard to throw: out the Salt Water; by. fr {t clogging 
and overcharging our bodies, and endeavouring atter- 
wards to clear them by Purges and Clyſters; but we 
ought to keep our Bodies in right order, that if at any 
time they ſhould be oppreſſed, their lightneſs might 
keep them up like a Cork. We ought ckicfly to be 
careful in all pre-indiſpoſitions and fjore-waruings of 
Sickneſs. For all Diſtempers do not invadeus, as Heſod 
expreſſes it, in ſilence; for the Gods have ſtiuck them 
dumb: But the moſt of them have an ill Cenco®inn, 
and a kind of a Lazineſs, which are the fote-runncrs 
aud harbingers that give vs waruing. Sudden heaviucſs 
and wcarineſs tells us a Diſtemper is uot far off (as Hip- 
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pocrates affirms) by reaſon it ſeems of that fulneſs which 
doth oppreſs and load the Spirits in the Nerves. There 
arc ſome, who when their Bodies do in a manner contra- 
dict them, and invite them to a Conch and Repoſe, that 
through Gluttony and Loveof Pleaſure, throw them- 
ſelves into a Bath, or make haſte to ſome Drinking 
meeting, laying iu, as it it were, for a Siege; being 
mightily in fear leſt the Fever ſhould ſeize them before 
they have din'd. Thoſe who pretend to more exactneſs, 
are not caught in this manner, but fooliſhly enough; 
who becauſe they are aſham'd to own their Qualms and 
Debauch, or to keep Houſe all day, when others call 
them to go with them to the Fencing School, ariſe and 
pull off their Cloaths with them, doing the ſame things 
which they do that are in Health. Intemperance and 
Effeminacy makes many flie to the Proverb for Patronage, 
That Wine is beſt after Wine; and that one Debauch is the 
way to drive out another, T he hopes of which, perſuades 
and urges them as ſoonas they rite, raſhly to fall to their 
wonted Exceſſes. Againſt which hope, He ought toſet 
that Prudent Advice of Cate, when he ſays, That great 
things onghit to be made leſs, and the leſſer to be quite leſt off ; 
and that it is better to abſtain and be at quiet, than by bein 
forc'd either to Bath, or Dinner, to run our ſelves into ha- 
zard. For if there be any ill in it, it is an injury to us 
that we did not watch over our ſelves, and refrain; but 
if there be none, it is no inconvenience to your Body to 
have abitain'd, and be made more pure by it. He is 
but a Child whois afraid leſt his Friends and Servants 
ſnould perceive that he is ſick either of a Surfeit or a 
Debauch. He that is aſham'd to confeſs the Crudity 
of his Stomach to day, will to morrow with ſhame con- 
feſs, That he has either a Diarrhea, a Fever, or the 
griping inthe Gut:. | You think itadiſgrace to want, but 
tis a greater diſgrace to bear the Crudity, Heavineſs, 
and Fulneſs of your Body, which is carried into the 
Bath, like a rotten and leaky Ship into the Sea. As 
ſome Seameu are aſham'd to live on fhore, when there 
is a Storm at Sea; yet when they are at Sea, lye ſhame- 
fally crying, and reaching to Vomit: S0 in any ſuſpi- 


tion 
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tion or tendency of the Body to any Diſeaſe, they think. 
it an indecorum to keep their Bed one day, and not to. . 
have theirTable ſpread ; yet moſt ſhamefully for man 

days together are forc'd to be Purg'd and Plaiſter'd, flat- 
tering and obeying their Phyſitians: asking for Wine or 


cold Water, being forc'd to do and ſay many unſeaſona- 


ble and abſurd things, by reaſon of thepain and fear they 
are in : Thoſe therefore who cannot govern themſelves 
intheir Pleaſures, butare inclia'd to, and carry'd away 
by their Luſts, may opportunely be taught and put in 
mind, that they receive the greateſt ſhare of their Plea- 
ſures from their Bodies. And as the Leconet gave the 
Cook Vinegar and Salt, and bid him look for the reſt 

in the Victim, ſo in our Bodies, the beſt Sauce to what- 
ſoever is brought before us, is, that our Bodies are pure 
and ia health. For that any thing is ſweet, or coltly, 
is in its own Nature, and without any of thoſe things 
which it then is, when it is in a Body that is delighted 
with it, and is according to Nature: But in thoſe Bo- 


dies which are Foul, Surteited, and not pleas d with it, 


it loſes its beauty and convenience. Wherefore we need 
not be too much concern d, whether Fiſh he freſh, or 
Bread Fine, or whether the Bath be warm, or your ſhe- 
Friend a Beauty; but whether you are not ſqueamiſh, 
and foul ? Whether you are not diſturb'd, and feel the 
dregs of yeſterdays Debauch ; which if you do not do, it 


will be as when ſome drunken Revellers break into a 


Houſe where they are Mourning, who bring neither 


Mirth nor Pleaſure with them, but encreaſe the Lamen- 


tation. So Venus, Meats, Baths, Wines miagled ia a 
Body that's crazy and out of order with theſe things 
that are not yetvitiated and corrupted, ſtirs up Phlegm 
and Choler, and creates great trouble: neither do they 
bring any Pleaſure anſwerable to their expectations, or 
that is worth either enjoying or ſpeaking of. An extra- 
ordinary exact Diet, to as much as will lie upon ones 

Nail ( as we ſay) puts ones Body both in fear and dan- 
ger; It hinders the Gallantry of our Soul it ſelf, makes it 
ſuſpicions ofevery thing, or having to do with any thing; 
no leſs in Pleaſures than in Labours ; ſo that it dare not 
x | | undertake 
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undertake any thing 1 * and coragiouſſy: We ought 
to do by our Body as by the Sail of a Ship in fair and 
clear Weather, we muſt not contract it, and draw it in 
too much; nor when we have any ſuſpition upon us, be 
too remiſs or negligent about it, hut give it ſome allow- 
ance, and make it plyable (as we have ſaid) and not ex- 
peci Crudit ies and Diarrhea's, or Feavers, or Drowſineſs, 
by which ſome, as by Meſſengers and Apparitors (when 
a Feaver 1s at hand) are frighted, and moderate them- 
{elves ; but forthwith take care to prevent the Storm, 
as if the North wind blew at Sea. It is abſurd, as De- 
mocritus ſays, by the Croaking ot Ravens, the Crowing 
of a Cock, or the Wallowing of a Sow in the Mire, care- 
fully to obſerve the ſigas of Windy or Rainy Weather, 
and not to prevent and guard our ſelves againſt the 
motions and fluctuations of our Bodies, or the Indica- 
tion of a Diſtemper, nor to underſtand the Signs of a 
Storm, which we are either already in, or ſoon ſhall be. 
So that we are notonly to obſerve our Bodies as to 
Meat and Exerciſe, whether they uſe them more ſlug- 
giſhly or unwillingly than they were wont ;or whether 
you be more Thirſty and Hungry than you uſe to be; 
but alſo to take care as to your ſleep,whether it be con- 
tinued and eaſie, or whether it be Irregular andConvul- 
five. For abſurd Dreams. and Irregular and unuſual 
Phantaſies ſhow either abundance or thickneſs of Hu- 
mour, or elſe a diſturbance of the Spirits. For the Mo- 
tions of the Soul ſhow that the Body is nigh a Diſtem- 
per. For there are deſpondencies of mind, and fears 
that are without reaſon, or any apparent cauſe, which 
extinguiſh our hopes on a ſudden. Some there are that 
are ſharp and prone to Anger, whom a little thing makes 
fad, and theſe cry and are in great trouble, when HI va- 
pours and fumes meet together; and as Plato ſays, hin- 
der the freecourſe of the Soul: wherefore thoſe to whom 
ſuch things happen, muſt conſider and remember, whe- 
ther there be nothing Spiritual, thatis the bodilyCavſe, 
which is neceſſary to be brought away, and Purg'd. 
Beſides it is profitable for him who viſits his Friends iu 
their Sickneſs, to enquire after the cauſes of it; not So- 
phiſtically or impertinently diſcourſing about the begin- 

ning 
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ning of a Diſtempet, or what happens in it, or the com. 
mon notions from whence the indication is taken, aud 
ſo ſnewing his Skill in the Terms of Art which are uſed 
in Medicine. But when you have with diligence heard 
thofe trivialand common things diſcourſed of, vic. Full- 
neſs or Emptineſs, Wearineſs, lack of Sleep; dut chief- 
ly, the Diet which he uſes to keep that is lick of a Fe- 
ver: then as Plato us'd to ask himſelf, after the miſcar- 
regs of other Men he had been with, An not I alſo 
ſuch an one? So ought we to take care by our Neigh- 
bouts misfortunes, and diligently to bewarethat wedon't 
fall iato them, and not to cry out upon our ſick Bed, 
How precious above all other things is Health, When a- 
nother is in Sicknefs, let it learn you how valuable 2 
Treaſute Health is, which we oaght to keep and pre- 
ſer ve with all poſſible care. Neither will it be amiſs for e- 
very Man to look into his own Diet. If therefore we 
have been Eating, Drinking, Laboutiag, or committing. 
any other Diforder, and out Bodies give us no ſuſpition, 
or hint of a Diſtemper ; yet onght we nevertheleſs to 
ſtand upon our Guard, and take care of our ſelves. If 
after Venery and Labour, by giviag of our ſelves reſt 
and quiet, after drinking of Wine and Feaſting, by 
drinking of Water; but efpecialty, after we have ted on 
Flesh or ſolid Meats, or eat divers thiugs, dy Abſtinence, 
that we thay leave no Superflufty in our Bodies: For 
thefe things alone as the / are the Cauſes of many Diſ- 
eafes, id they Adminiſter Matter and Force to other 
Cauſes. Wherefore it was very well faid, That to Eat, 
but not to Satisfiey to Labour, but not to Wearinsſt ;, and to 
keep in Nature, are of all things the. moſt Healthful. For 
Intemperance inVenery takes away that Vigor by which 
our Nouriſnment is Elaborated, and caufes-more Super. 
fliity and Redundance. But we ſhall begin and Treat 
of each of theſe, and firſt we fall diſcourſe of thoſe 
Exercifes which are proper for a Scholar: And as he 
that by faying, He ſhould prefcribe nothing for the 
Teerh, to them that Uwelt by theSca-ſide, taught them 
the benefit of the Sea- water; ſd one wauld think, that 
there was no need of Writing concerning the as 
| | 0 
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of à Scholar. For it is wonderful what an Exerciſe - 
| the daily uſe of Speech is, not only as to Health but e- 
veñ to Strength. I mean not Fleſnly, and Athletick 
Health, or ſuch as makes ones External parts as firm (as 
it were) as a Houſe, but ſuch as gives a right Tone, 
and inward Vigor to the Vital and Noble Parts. And 
that Spirit encreaſes ſtrength is plain, by them who a- 
nointed theWreſtlers,whocommandedthem toſtrength- 
ea tnemſelves by Friction, and ſometime to leave off, 
always keeping carefully thoſe parts of the Body which 
were ſmear d and rubb'd. Now the Voice being a Mo- 
tion of the Spirit, not ſuperficially, but firmly ſeated in 
the Bowels, as it were in a Fouatain; it encreaſes the 
heat, thins the Blood, Purges every Vein, opens all the. 
Arteries, neither does it permit the Coagulation or Con. 
denſation of any ſuperfluous Humor, which would ſettle 
like dregs in thoſe Veſſels which receive and work our 
Novuriſhment. Wherefore we ought by much ſpeaking, 
to accuſtom our ſelves to this Exerciſe, and make it fa- 
miliar to us; or if we ſuſpect that our Bodies are weaker, 
or more tir'd than ordinary by reading or reciting. For 
hat riding in a Coach is, in reſpect of Exerciſe, that is 
Reading or Diſpatiug; if you carry your Voice ſoftly 
and low, as it were in the Chariot of another Man's 
Words. For Diſputes bring with them a Vehemence 
and Contention, adding the Labour of the Mind to that 
of the Body, All paſſionate Noiſe, and ſuch as would 
force our Lungs, ought to be avoided ; for irregular 
and violent ſtrains of our Voice may break ſomething 
within us, or bring us into Convulſions. But he that 
has either Read, or Diſputed, ought to make uſe of a 
gentle and tepid Friction, in opening the pores of his 
Body, as much as is poſſible, even to his very Bowels, 
that ſo his Spirits may be gently Pacified, and diffuſe _ 
themſelves to the Extream Parts of his Body. The 
| bounds that this Friction ought not to exceed, are, that 

it be done no longer than it is pleaſant to our Senſe, and / 
without pain. For he that ſolays the diſturbance which 
| is within himſelf, and the agitation of his Spirits, that 
| Superfluity which remains in him, will not be ran 6 
| 0 * ome 
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ſome to him; and if it be unſeaſonable for to walk, or 
his buſineſs hinders him, it is no great Matter; for Na- 
ture has already receiv d ſatisfaction. Whether one be 
at Sea, or in a Publick Inn, it is not neceſſary that he 
ſhould be ſilent, though all the Company laugh at him: 
For where it is no ſname to Eat, it is certainly no ſname 
to Exerciſe himſelf; but it is worſe to ſtand in awe of, 
and be troubled with Seamen, Carriers, and Inu-keepers, 
that laugh at you, becauſe you don't play at Ball,.- or 
fight with your own Shadow; than that in your Diſ- 
courſe you Exerciſe your ſelf by learning others; or en- 
quiring, and learning ſomething your ſelf, or elſe call to 
mind ſomething. For Socrates ſaid , He that uſes the 
Exerciſe of Dancing, had need have a Room bigenough 
to hold Seven Beds ; but he thar makes either Singing 
or Diſcourſe his Exerciſe, may do it either ſtanding or 
lying in any place. £2 

But this one thing we muſt obſerve, That when we 
are conſcious to our ſelves, that we are too full, or have 
been concera'd with Venus, or Labour'd hard, we do 
not too much ſtraia our Voice, which many Rhetori- 
cians and Readers in Philoſophy have done, ſome out of 
Glory and Ambition, ſome for reward, or private Con- 
tentions, have forc'd themſelves beyond what has been 
convenient, Our Niger, when he was teaching Philoſo- 
phy in Galatia, by chance ſwallowed the boae of a Fiſh, 
but a ſtranger coming to Teach in his place, Niger fear- 
ing he might run away with his repute, continued to 
Read his Lectures, though the Bone flill ſtuck in his 
Throat, from hence a great and hard [nflimmation a- 
riſing, he, being unable to undergo the Pain, pcrmi- 
ted a deep luciſion to be made, by which Wound the 
Bone was taken gut, but the Wound growing worſe, 
and Rheum falling upon it, it kilb'd him But this may 
be mention'd hereafter in irs proper place. After Exer- 
ciſe to uſe a cold Bath, is boyiſh, and has more Oſtenta- 
tion in it than Health; For though it may ſeem to har- 
den our Bodics, and make them not ſo ſubject to 
outward Accidents, yet it does more prejudice to the in- 
ward Parts, by hindring Tranſpiration, fixing the Hu- 

| | mors, 
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mors,and condenfing thoſe Vapours which love freedom 
and Tranſpiration. Beſides Neceſſity will force theſe 
who uſe cold Baths, into that exact and acurate way of 
Diet they would fo much avoid, and make them take 
care, they be not in the leaſt Extravagant ; for every 
fach Error is ſure to receive a bitter reproof. But a 
warm Bath is much more pardonable, for it does not fo 
much deſtroy our natural Vigour and Strength, as it 
does conduce to our Health; laying a ſoft and eaſie 
Foundation for Concoction; preparing thoſe things for 
Digeſtion, which are not eaſily Digeſted, without any 
pain ( if they be not very crude and deep Lodg' d) and 
freeing us from all inward wearineſs. But when we do 
ſenſibly perceive our Bodies to be indifferent well, or as 
they ought to be; we ſhould omit Bathing, and Anoint 
our ſelves by the Fire, which is better, if the Bod 
ſtand in nced of Hear, for that diſpenſes a warm 
throughout. But we ſhould make uſe of the Sun, net- 
ther more, nor leſs, but as the temper of the Air per. 
mits. So much may ſuffice to have been ſaid concerning 
Exerciſes. As for what has been ſaid to Diet before, if 
any part of it be profitable in inſtructing us how we 
ſhould allay, and bring down our Appetites; yet there 
{till remains one thing more to be advis'd : That if it 
be troubleſome to Treat ones Belly, like one broke 
looſe, and to contend with it, though it has no ears (as 
Cato ſaid) then ought we to take care, That the quality 
of what we cat, may make the quantity more light; 
and with all Caution, eat Meats that are Solid, and ſo 
much Nouriſhment (for it is hard to refuſe them always) 
ſuch as are Fleſh, Cheeſe, dry'd Figs, boyld Eggs, but 
Eat more freely of thoſe things which are thin and 
light; ſuch as are moiſt Herbs, Fowl and Fiſh, if they 
be not too fat: for he that eats ſuch things as theſe,may 
gratifio his Appetite, and yet not oppreſs his Body. 
But ill Digeſtion is chiefly to be feared after Fleſh, for 
it preſently very much clogs us, and leaves illRelicks be- 
bind it. It is belt to accuſtom ones ſelf to Eat no Fleſh 
at all, for the Earth affords plenty enough of things, not 
only fit for Nouriſhment; but for Delight and Enjoy- 

ment; 
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ment; ſome of which you may Eat without much pre- 
paration, and others you may make pleaſant to you, by 
adding divers other things to them. But ſince Cuſtom 
is ſo far from being Preternatural, that. it is almoſt a Se- 
cond Nature; thus we ought not when we Eat Fleſh, 
to do it to the cloying of our Appetites, like Wolves 
or Lions; but only to lay as it were a Foundation, and 
Bulwark for your Nouriſhment, and then to come to o- 


ther Meats and Sawces, which are more agreeable to 


the Nature of aur Bodies, and do leſs dull our Rational 
Soul, which ſeems to be enlivened by a light and brisk 
Diet. As for Liquors, we ſhauld never make Milk our 
Drink; but rather take it as Food, it yielding much 
and Solid Nouriſnment. As for Wine, we mut Jay 
to it, as Euripides {aid to Venus, 


Thy Jays mit h moderation 1 would have; 
And that I ne er may want them, humbly crave. 


For Wine is the molt beneficial of all Drinks, the 
pleaſanteſt Phyſic in the World, and yields the moſt de- 
licious haut: gonſt, if it be drunk in a time hen it is more 
ee than Water. Water, not only mingled with 
Wine, but if it be Drunk by it ſelf, between Wine and 
Water together, it makes the mingled Wine the leſs 
hurtful: we ſhould accuſtomour ſelves therefore in our 


daily Diet, to drink two or three G laſſes of Water, which 


will allay the ſtrength of the Wine, and make drinking 
of Water familiar to our Body, that ſo in a caſe of Ne- 
ceſſity, it may not be lookꝰ'd on as a ſtranger, and we be 
offended at it. It ſo falls out, that ſome have then the 
greateſt inclination for Wine, When there is moſt need 
they ſhould drink Water; who whea they have born 
the heat of the S, and afterwards fall into an Hor- 
ror, or been ſpeaking vehemently, or have been more 


than ordinary Thoughtful about any thing, or after any 


Fatigue or Labour, are of the Opinion, That they 
ought to drink Wine, as if Nature required ſome re- 
for the Body, and ſome Diver ſion after its Labours; 


but Nature requires n ſuch-Repoſe (if you will call 


Plea- 
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Pleaſure, Repoſe) but deſires only ſuch an alteration as 
ſhall be between Pleaſure and Pain: In which caſe we 
ought to abate of our Diet, and either wholly ro abſtain 
from Wine, or drink it allay'd with very mach mixcure 
of Water: For Wine being ſharp and fiery, encreaſes 
the diſturbances of the Body, exaſnerates them, and 
wounds the part aſſected; which ſtands more in need of 
being comforted and ſmoothed, which Water does the 
| beſt of any thing. If when we are not thirſty we ſhould 
driak warm Water, after Labour, Exerciſe, or Heat, 
we find our inward parts looſencd and ſqiooth'd by it, 
for the moiſture of Water is gentle and not violent; 
but that of Wiae carries a great force in it ; which is 
no ways agreeable in the fore-mentioned caſes. And if 
any one ſhould be afraid that abſtinence would bring 
upon the Body that acrimony and bitterneſs,which ſome 
{ay it will, he is like thoſe Children Who think themſelves 
much wrong'd becauſe they main't eat juſt before the fit 
of a Fever. The beſt mean between both theſe, isdrink- 
ing of Water. We oftentimes Sacrifice to Bacchus him- 
felf without Wine; doing very well in accuſtoming our 
ſelves not to be always deſirous of Wine. Minos made 
the Pipe be laid aſide at the Sacrifice, and the Crown 
when there was mourning. And we know an afflicted 
mind is not at all concerned, either at the Pipe or Crown. 
But there is no Body ſo ſtrong, to which, in Commotion 
or a Fever, Wines does not do a great deal of injury. The 
Lydeansare reported in a Famine, to have ſpent one day 
in eating, and the other in Sports and Drollery. But a 
lover of Learning, and a Friend to the Muſes, when at 
any time he is ford to Sup later than ordinary, 
will not be ſo much a ſlave to his Belly as to lay aſide a 
Geographical Scheme when it is before him, or his Book, 
or his Lyre; but ſtrenuouſly turning himſelf, and ta- 
king his mind off from eating, will ia the Muſes name, 
drive away all ſach deſires, as fo many Harpies from 
his Table. Will not the Scythian in the midſt of his 
Cups, oftentimes handle his Bow, and ſing to his Fid- 
dle, thereby rouſing up himſelf from that drunkenneſs in 
which he was immers'd? Will a Greek be afraid, * ; 
5 : e's 
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he's laught at, by Books and Letters, gently to looſen 
and unbend any blind and obſtinate deſire? The young 
Men in Meander, when they were drinking were tre- 
pan'd by a Bawd, which brought in to them a company 
of handſom and richly attired Women; but every one 
of them, as he ſaid, kept their Eyes upon the Banquet 
they were eating, not one of them daring to look up- 
an them. Lovers of Learning have many fair and plea- 
ſant diverſions, if they can no other way keep in their 
canine and brutiſh Appetites when they ſee the Table 
ſpread. The bawling of ſuch fellows as anoint Wreſtlers, 
and the opinion of Pedagogues, that difcourſe of Lear- 
ning at Table, hinders our nouriſhment, and dulls ones 
Head, is indeed of force then, when we are about to re- 
ſolve a Fallacy, or diſpute who is the beſt Man at Table. 
For though the brains of the Bird they call a Ph, be 
very ſweet, yet they ſay they l cauſe the Head- ach. Io 
diſcourſe of Logic at Meals, is not indeed a very delict- 
ons Banquet, but is rather troubleſom, and pains ones 
Head; but they who will not give vs leave to diſcourſe 
Philoſophically, or ask any queſtion, or read any thing 
at Table, though it be of thoſe things which are more 
decent and profitable, than pleaſantly merry, we'll delire 
them not to trouble us, but to, leave ſuch things to the 
Athlete in the ſtum, and the Paleſtra, who have laid a- 
{ide their Books, and are wont to ſpend their whole time 
in jeers and ſcurrilous jelts: who are, as Ariſto wittily ex- 
preſſes it, like the Pillars in the Gymraſizm, Viz. very 
fine things, but notwithſtanding they are but ſtones; But 
we who obey our Phylitians, adviſe you keep fome in- 
terval between Supper and fleep, and not to heap up to- 
gether a great deal of Victuals ia our Stomachs, and {9 
ſhortea our breath, leſt we preſently. by ctude and fer- 
menting Aliment over-charge our ConcoQton, but keep 
our reſpiration free and ope As thoſe who have a mind 
tocxercile themſelves after Supper, do not do ĩt by Run- 

ning or Wreſtliag but rather by gentle Exerciſe, ſuch 
as Walking or Dancing. So when we intend to exer- 
ciſe our Minds after Supper, we are not to do it with 
any thing of Bulineſs, or Care, or thole Sophiltical Dif. 
8 putes 
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putes, which bring us into a vain-glorious and violent 
contention, But there are many queſtions.in Natural 
Philoſophy which are eaſie and probable ; there are ma- 
ny diſquiſitions which relate to manners, which pleaſe 
the mind (as Homer expreſſes it) and do no way diſcom- 
poſe it. Queſtions in Hiſtory and Poetry have been by 
ſome ingeniouſly called, A ſecond courſe to an ingenious 
Man and a Scholar. There are Diſcourſes which are 
no way troubleſome; and beſides, Fables may be told. 
Nay, it is eaſter to Diſcourſe of the Pipe and Lyre, or 
hear them diſcours'd of, than it is to hear either of them 
played on. The Quantity of time allow'd for this exer- 
ciſe, is till our Meat be gently ſetled within us, ſo that 
our Concoction has power enough to maſter it. Ariftotle 
is of Opinion, That to walk after Supper, ſtirs up our 
natural heat; but to ſleep, if it be ſoon after, choaks it. 
Others agaia ſay, That reſt keeps Concoction, and that 
motion diſturbs it. Hence ſome walk immediately after 
Supper: others chuſe rather to keep themſelves ſtill. But 
that Maa ſeems to obtain the deſign of both, who che- 
riſhes and keeps it quiet, not immediately dejecting or 
dulling his mind: But, as has been ſaid, gently diſtribu. 
ting and lightning his ſpirits, either by kearing or ſpeak- 


ing ſome pleaſant thing; and not ſuch as will either mo- 


leſt or oppreſs us. Medicinal Vomits and Purges, which 
arethe bitter reliefs of Gluttony, are not to beattempted 
without great neceſſity. The manner of many is to 
fill themſelves, becauſe they are empty.; and again, be- 
cauſe they are full, to empty themſelves contrary to Na- 
ture; being no leſs tormented with being full, than be- 
ing empty; and are troubled at their fulneſs, as being a 
hindrance of their pleaſure, and are always emptying 
themſelves, that they may prepare a place for it. The 
damage in theſe caſes is evident: For the Body is diſor- 
der'd, and, as it were, torn by both theſe. It is an incon- 
venieuce that always attends a Vomit, that it encreaſes 
and gives nouriſhment to this inſatiable humour. For 
hunger, like an interrupted ſtream, is rough and trou- 


bleſom; and though it is not always ill, yet it forces a 


Man to his Meat, not with that Appetite to it which he 
ought 
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ought to have, but ſuch an one as is the eſſect of thoſe 
inflammations the Phyſic he took has made in him. 
Wherefore his pleaſures are ſhort and imperfect, and in 
the enjoyment are very furious and unquiet; upon 
which there comes diſtentions, and our pores and ſpi- 
rits are affected, and ſo receive thoſe Relicts which will 
not wait for a natural Evacuation, but abound in the 
Body ſo much, that it is like a Ship over- loaded with 
Ballaſt, where it is more neceſſary to throw ſomething 
overboard, than to take any thing more in. Thoſe di- 
ſturbances in our Bellies which are cauſed by Phylic, 
corrupt and conſume our inward parts, and do rather 
-encreaſe our ſuperfluous Humours, than bring them a- 

way: Which is as'as if one that was troubled at the 

number of Gree l that inhabited the City, ſhould call in 

7 the Arabians and Scythians. 

t Some are ſo much miſtaken, That upon their voiding 

r their accuſtomory and natural ſ.perfluitics, take pre- 

t ſently Cnidian-berries, or Seammony, or ſome other harſh 

p 

J 


and incongruous Phyſic, which is more fit tobe carried 
away by Purge, than it is able to Purge us. It is beſt 
"therefore by a moderate and regular Diet to keep our 
Bodies in order, ſo that it may command it ſelf, as to 
fullneſs or emptineſs. If at any time there be a neceſſity, 
we may take a Vomit, but without Phyſic, or much 
tampering; and ſuch an one as will not cauſe any great 
diſturbance. For as Linnen Cloths when they are waſh't 
with Soap and Nitre, are more worn out, than when 
they are waſht with Water only; fo Phyſical Vomits 
corrupt and deſtroy the Body. If at any time we are co- 
ſtive, there is no Medicine better than ſome ſort of Meats, 
which will Purge you gently and with eaſe 3 the Trial 
of which is very uſual, and the uſe of them without any 
pain. But if it will not yield to thoſe, we may drink 
Water for ſome days, or faſt, or take a Cliiter, rather 
than take any troubleſom purging Phyſic; which moſt 
Men are inclin'd to do, like thoſe fort of Women which 

take things on purpoſe to miſcarry, that they may be 
empty and begin afreſh. But to lay aſide theſe things: 
There are ſome on the other ſide are too exact in enjoy n- 
„ ing 
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ing themſelves to periodical and ſet faſts, doing amiſs in 
learning Naturetowant, when there is no occaſion forrt, 
and making that 4bſtinence neceſſary which is not, which 
will in time require its accuſtomed way of living. It is 
better to lay thoſe Injunctions we lay upon our Bodies 
with more freedom, and when we have no preſentment 
or ſuſpicion upon us, ſo to order our Diet as has been 
ſaid, that our Bodies may be always obedient to any 
change, and not be enflaved or ty'd up to one manner 
of living; nor fo exactly regarding [the times, numbers 
and periods of our Actions. For it is a life neither ſafe, 
eaſie, politic, or like a Man; but ſuch as is more like 
the life of an Oyſter, or the Trunk of a Tree, to live 
fo without any variety, and in reſtraint as to our Meat, 
abſtinence, motion and reſt; caſting our ſelves into a 
gloomy, idle, ſolitary, unſociable and inglorious way of 
living, not reaching the terms of civility ; at leaſt I may 
fay in my opinion: For Health is not to be Purchas'd by 
- floth and idleneſs, for thoſe are chief Inconveniences 
of ſickneſs; and there is no difference between him who 
thinks to enjoy his Health by idleneſs and quiet, and him 
who thinks to preſerve his Eyes by not uſing them, and 
his Voice by not ſpeaking. For ſuch a Man's Health 
uv ill not be any advantage to him in the performance of 

many things he is obliged to, as a Man, Idleneſs can 
never be ſaid to oblige to Health, for it deſtroys the very 
end of it. Nor is it true, That they are the moſt Health- 
tul that do leaſt. For Xenocrates was not more Health- 
ful than Phoceoz ; orT heophraſtus than Demetrius. | 

It ſignified nothing to Epicurus or his Followers, as to 
that ſo much talk'd of good Habit of Body, that they 
declined all buſineſs, though it were never ſo Honour- 
able. We ought to preſerve the Natural Conſtitution 
of our Bodies by other means, knowing every Part of 
our Life ts capable of Sickneſs and Health. 

The contrary Advice is to be given to thoſe who are 
concerned in publick Buſineſs, to that which Plato gave 
his Scholars: For he was wont when he came to his 
School, to ſay, See, Children, that you take ſomeleaſure in 
every good action you do. Now to thoſe that are in public 


Office, 
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Office, onr Advice is, That in every honeſt and neceſſa- 
ry action they uſe induſtry, nor tiring their Bodies with 
ſmall or inconſiderable things. For many upon acci- 
dent torment themſelves with Watchings, Journies, run- 
ning up and down for no advantage, or with any good- 
Deſign ; but only that they may do others an Injury, or 
that they envy them, or are competitors with them, or 
that they hunt after unprofitable and empty glory. To 
ſuch as theſe, I think, Democrirus chiefly ſpoke, when 
he ſaid, That if the Body ſhould ſummon the Soul before 
a Court of Judicature, it would be found to have done 
the Body many ill Offices. Likewiſe Theopbraſtus was in 
the right, when he ſaid Metaphoricaily, That the Soul 
is a great deal of Rent behind-hand to its Landlord the 
Body. For the Body is very much inconvenienc'd by 
the Soul, when it is uſed beyond Reaſon, and there is 
not care enough taken of it. For when it is in paſſion, 
action, or any concern, it does not at all conſider the 
Body. Jaſon being fomewhat out of Humour, ſaid, 
That in little Things we ought not to ſtand upon ju- 
ſtice , that in greater Things we may be ſure to do it. 
We, and that in Reaſon , adviſe any publick Man 
to trifle and play with little Things; and 1n ſuch Caſes 
to indulge himſelf, ſo that in worthy and great Con. 
cerns he does not bring a dull, tird, and weary Body, 
but ſuch an one as is the better for having lain ſtill ; like 
a Ship ia the Dock, that when there is occaſion to call 
in the Soul to buſineſs, it may be as willing to follow 
it as a wean'd Colt does the Mare. Upon which ac- 
count, when buſineſs gives us leave, we ought to refreſh 
our Bodies, neither grudging them Sleep, nor Dinner, 
nor that Eaſe which is the Medium between Pain and 
Pleaſure 3 not taking that courſe which many do, that 
thereby wear out their Bodies by the many changes they 
expoſe them to, making them like hot Iron thrown into 
cold Water; by ſoftning and troubling them with Flea. 
ſures, after they have been very much oppreſt with La- 
bour. And on the other fide, after they have opencd 
their Bodies, and made them tender, either by Wine or 
Venery, they. exerciſe them _ at the Bar, or at Court, 
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or enter upon ſome other Buſineſs which requires 
earneſt and vigorous Action. 1 
Heraclitus when he was in a Dropfie, deſired his Phyſi- 
tian to bring a Drought upon his Body, for it had a 
Glut of Rain. Moſt Men are very much in the wrong, 
who after being tired, or having laboured, or faſted, 
effeminate, and, as it were, diſſolve their Bodies in Plec 
ſure, and again force and diſtend them. after tho 
Pleaſures: Nature does not require that the Body ſhould 
be made amends at that rate. But an intemperate and 
ſlaviſh Mind, after it has been taking pains, like the Sea- 
men, run into Pleaſures and Delights, tho' to its Injury, 
and again fall upon Buſineſs, ſo that Nature can have no 
reſt, or leave to enjoy that Temper and Calmneſs which it 
does deſire, but by their irregularity is troubled and tor- 
mented. T hoſe that have any diſcretion, never ſo much 
as offer Pleaſure to a tir d Body, neither does it altoge- 
ther require it, nor they ſo much as think of them, their 
Minds qeing intent upon that employ they are in, either 
the Delight or Diligence of the Soul getting the maſte- 
ry over all other Deſires. Epaminondas is reported witti- 
ly to have ſaid of a good Man that died in the time of the 
Leuctrian War: How came he to have fo much leiſure 
as to die, when there was ſo much buſineſs ſtirring ? It 
may truly be ask'd concerning a Man that is either of 
publick Employ, or a Scholar, What time can ſuch a 
Man ſpare either to debauch his ſtomach, or be drunk, 
or laſcivious ? For ſuch Men, after they have done 
their buſineſs allow quiet and repoſe to their Bodies, 
reckoning not only unprofitable pains, but unneceſſary 
pleaſure to be Enemies to Nature, and avoid them as 
ſuch. I have heard that Tiberius Cæſar was wont to ſay, 
That he was a ridiculous Man that held forth his hand 
to a Phyſitian after ſixty. But it ſeems to me to be a lit- - 
tle too ſeverely ſaid. But this is certain, That every Man 
ought to have skill in his own Pulſe, for they are very 
different in every Man; neither ought he to be 1gno- 
rant of the Temper of his own Body, as to heat and cold, 
or what things do him good, and what hurt. For he 
has no Senſe, and is both a Blind and Lame * of 
9295 3 ND Og is 
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his Body, that muſt learn theſe things from another, 
and muſt ask his Phyſitians whether it is better with 
him in Winter or Summer; or whether moiſt or dry 
things agree beſt with him ;'or whether his Pulſe be fre- 
quent, or vary. For it is neceſſary and eaſie to know 
uch things by Cuſtom and Experience. lt is convenient 
to underſtand more what Meats and Drinks are whol- 
ſom, than what are pleaſant; and to have more skill in 
what is good for the ſtomach, than in thoſe things that 
are not; and thoſe things that are eaſie of Vigeſtion, 
than thoſe things that gratiſie our Palate. For it is no 
leſs ſcandalous to ask a Phyſition what is eaſie and what 
is hard of Digeſteon, and what will agree with your 
Somach, and what not, than it is to ask what 1s ſweet, 
and what bitter, and what four. They now-adays cor- 
rect their Cooks, being able well enough to tel]-what is 
too ſweet, too ſalt, or too ſour, but themſeves don't 
know what will be light or eaſie of Digeſtion, and agree» 
able to them. Therefore ia the ſeaſoning of broath they 
ſeldom err, but they do ſo ſcurvily pickle themſelves 
cvery Day, as to afford work enough for the Phyſitian. 
For that Pottage is not accounted beſt that is the 
ſweeteſt; but they mingle bitter and ſweet together. 
But they force the Body to partake of many, and thoſe 
cloying Pleaſures, either not knowing, or not remembring, 
that in things that arc healthful and beneficial to Nature, 
that ſhe takes pleaſure without any regret to repentance 
afterward. We ought alſo to know what things are 
cognate to, and convenient for, our Bodies, and be able 
to dtrect a proper Diet to any one upon any Change of 
Weather, or any other Circumſtance. As for thoſe 
inconveniences which ſordidneſs and poverty briug up- 
on many, as gathering of Fruit, continual Labour, an} 
running about, and want of reſt, which fall heavy upoi 
the weaker parts of the Body, and ſuch as are inwardly 
infirm, we need not fear that any Man of Employ, or a 
Scholar, ſhonld be troubled with them, ' to whom our 
preſent diſcourſe belongs. Bur there is a ſevere ſort of 
ſordidnefs, which they onght to avoid, as to their Stu- 
dics, by which they are forc'd many timcs fo negled their 
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Bodies, oftentimes denying it a ſypply, when it has 

done its work, making the mortal part of us do its ſhare 

1a work as well as the immortal, and the earthly po as 
el 


much as the heavenly. But, as the Ox ſaid to his fellow- 
ſervant the Camel, when he refuſed to caſe him of his 
burthen, it won't be long before you carry my burthen 
and me too. Which fell out to be true, when the Ox 
died. So it happens to the Mind when it refuſes that little 
claxation and comfort which it needs in its Labour, 
within a little while after a Fever or Vertigo ſeizes us, 
and then Reading, Diſcourſing and Diſputing muſt beg 
laid aſide, and it is forc'd to partake of the Bodies Di- 
ſtemper. Plato therefore rightly exhorts us, Not tq 
employ the Mind without the Body, nor Body without 
the Mind, but to keep them like a pair of Horſes ; and 
when at any time the Body Toils and Labours with the 
Mind, then to be the more careful of it, by keeping of 
It in its beloved Health, believing that it abliges ns 
with the beſt of things, when it is no impedient to 
us in Buſineſs or Diſcourſg, or the Knowledge and En- 
joyment of Vertue. ET: 1 


* 


1 


* 


How a Man may receive Advantage from, 
and be profited by, his Enemies. 


Render d into Engliſh by John Hartcliffe, Fellow of 
Kings-Colledge iz Cambridge. : 
vings- dg | rag | 


N OT to mention, CORNELIUS PULCHER, 
yaur gentle, as well as skilful Admiration of 
public Affairs, for which goodneſs and humanity yon 
have gattey an Intereſt in Mankind, we clearly percelye, 
that in your priyate Converſation, yoy have mage a 
quiet and peaceable way of living, your choice and con- 
tinual practice. By theſe means you are juſtly eſteemed 
a uſeful Member of the Commonwealth in general, an 
alſo 2 friendly, affable Companion to thoſe who famili- 


; yy 
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arly converſe with you; as being a Perſon free from all 
ſour, rough and peeviſh Humours, For, as it is ſaid of 
Crete, we may by great chance diſcover. one ſingle Re- 
gion of the World, that never afforded ' 

any Dens or Coyerts for wild Beaſts: * Thegreateſtmiſ- 
* But through the long ſucceſſion of chtete arile, from 
Ages, even to this Time, there ſcarce dna 0 VE 
ever was a State or Kingdom, that 
hath not ſuffered under Envy, Hatred, 
Emulation, the Love of Strife, fierce and unruly Paſ- 
ſions, of all others the moſt 2 of Enmity and 
Ill-will among Men. Nay, if nothing elſe will bring 
to paſs, Familiarity will at laſt breed Contempt, and 
the very Friendſhip of Men doth frequently draw them 
into Quarrels, that prove ſharp, and ſometimes impla- 
cable. Which that wiſe Man Chile did well underſtand, 
who, when he beard another aſlert, that he had no 
Enemy, ask'd him very pertinently, whether he had 
no Friend? in my judgment therefore it is is abſolute- 
ly neceſlary, that a Man, eſpecially if he fit at the Helm, 
and be engaged to ſteer the Government, ſhould 
watchfully obſerve every poſture and motion of his 
Enemy, and ſubſcribe to Xenophon's O- Enemies give 
pinion in this caſe; who hath ſet it down the beſt initructi- 
as a Maximof the greateſt Wiſdom, ons toGovernours - 
for a Man to make the beſt advantage 

he can of him, that is his Adverſary. 

Wherefore having lately determined to write ſome- 
what on this Argument, I have now gathered together 
all my ſcattered thoughts and meditations upon it, 
which I have ſent to you, digeſted into as plain a Me- 
thod as I could; forbearing all along to mention thoſe 
Precepts and Obſervations I have heretofore made and 
written concerning Civil Government, becauſe I know, 
you have that Treatiſe at your Hand, and often under 
your Eye. 3 
Our Anceſtors were well ſatisfied + The uſe of Ene. 
and content, if they could ſafely guard mies compar'd 
themſelves from the violent Incurſions with the ule Men 
of wild Beaſts *; if they could live ſe- made of Beaſts. 


cure 


and Charity for 
one another. 
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cure from the Injuries thoſe Creatures might bring up- 
n them. But their Poſterity have laid down their 
eapons of Defence, and have invented a quite con- 
trary uſe of them, making them ſerviceable to ſome of 
the chief ends of humane Life. For their Fleſh ſerved? © 
for Food, and their Hire for Cloathing, Medicines and 
Antidotes were deviſed out of their Entrails, and their 
Skins were Converted into Armour. So that we may 
upon good grounds fear, that if theſe ſupplies -had fail- 
ed; their manner of Life would have appear'd Savage; 
| er. "og convenient Food and Rayment, barbarous 
an ed. r 
though our Fore- fathers receiv'd theſe benefits and 
ae rom the very Beaſts; yet ſome Men ſuppoſe 
emſelves happy and ſecure enough, provided, they 
ſcape all harm from Enemies, not regarding Xenophon's 
Judgment, whom they ought to credit in this Matter, 
that every Man, endowed with common Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding, may (if he pleaſe ) make his oppoſites 
very uſeful and profitable to him. - n 
Becauſe then we cannot live in this World out of 
the Neighbourhood of ſuch as will continually labour 
to do us injury, or oppoſe us; Let us ſearch out ſome 
way, whereby this advantage and profit from Enemies 
may be acquired. Fe r 
The beſt experienc'd Gardner cannot ſo change the 
Nature of every Tree, as that it ſhall yield pleaſant 
and well taſted Fruit; neither can the craftieſt Huntſ- 
man tame every Beaſt? One therefore makes the beſt 
uſe he can of his Trees; the other of his Beaſt: Al- 
though the firſt perhaps are barren and dry; the lat- 
ter, wild and ungovernable. So Sea water is unwhole- 
ſom, and not to be drank ; yet it affords Nouriſhment 
to all ſorts of Fiſh, and ſerves as it were for a Chariot 
to convey thoſe, who viſit Forcign Countries. 'The 
Satyriſt at firſt imagined the fire would have kiſſed him 
in its embraces, but Promethus the Tragædian bids him 
take heed, elſe he might have cauſe to lament the loſs 
of his beard, if he came too near that, which burns 
EY yet fg n NE IE ee, 8 ant e 
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all it touches. Vet this very fire is * Fire the moſt, 
a moſt beneficial thing to Mankind; ING on Ps 
it-beſtows upon us the bleſſings both 11 — 
of Light and Heat: and ſerves thoſe a | 
who know how to uſe it, for the moſt excellent Inſtru. 
ment of Mechanic Arts. Directed by theſe examples, 
we may be able to take right meaſures of our Enemies 
conſidering that by one handle or other, we. may lay 
hold of them for the uſe and benefit of our Lives; 
though otherwiſe they may appear very untractable, 
and hurtful to us, Pa Warts 9 
There are many things which, when ve have ob- 
tained, them by much labour and ſeat, become nau- 
ſeous, ungrateful, and directly contrary to our Incli- 
nations: But there are ſome you know who can turn 
the very * Indiſpoſitions of their Bo- * Some benefit 
dies into an occaſion of reſt and free- may be gathefed 
dom from buſineſs: And hard Pains, ou Ag 17 4 
that have fallen upon many Men, have r 
rendred them only the more robuſt, well-breath'd 
through vigorous Exerciſe. There are others, who, as 
Diogenes and Crates did, have made baniſhmeat from their 
Native Country, and loſs ot all their Goods, a means 
to paſs out of a troubleſam World, into the quiet and 
ſerene ſtate of Philoſophy, and mental Contemplation : 
So the Stoic Zeno welcom'd the good Fortune, when he 
heard the Ship was broken, wherein: his Adventures 
were; becauſe ſhe had reduced him to a torn Coat; to 
the Safety and Innocence of a mean. and low Condi- 
tion. For as ſome Creatures of ſtrong Conſtitutions, 
eat Serpents, and digeſt them well; nay, there are ſame, 
whaſe Stomachs can by a ſtrange, powerful heat con- 
co Shells or Stones: So on the contrary, there are the 
weak and diſeaſed, who loath even Bread and 11 
the moſt agreeable, and beſt ſupports of humane Life. 
The Fooliſ and Inconderate ſpgil the very F 0 
ſhips they are engaged in: * But the © Some of the peſt 
Wiſe and Prudent make good ule 11 — Low 75 
the Hatred and Enmity of Men againſt b learu'd From 
them: To gholezhen, who are diſeret Anme. 


= * 
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and cautious, the moſt malignant and worſt part of 
Enmity, becomes advantagious and uſeful. But what 
is this you talk of all this while? An Enemy is ever di- 
ligent and watchful, to contrive Stratagems, and lay 
Snares for us, not omitting any opportunity, whereby 
4 | he may carry on his malicious purpoſes: 
— are * Helays Siege to our whole Life, and 
ore ſharp ſigh- a f 

ted than Friends turns Spy into the moſt minute Action 
in dilcoyering our of it: Not as Linceus is ſaid to look in. 
Faults. to Oaks and Stones, but by arts of 

inſinuation he gets to the knowledge 
of our Secrets, by our boſom Friend, domeſtic Servant, 
and intimate Acquaintance : As much as poſhbly he can, 
he egquires, what we have done, and labours to dive 
into the moſt hidden Councils of our minds. Nay, 
our Friends do often eſcape our notice, either when 
they dye, or are ſick, becauſe we are careleſs, and neg- 
lect them; but we are apt to examin, and pry curiouſly 


into the very dreams of our Enemies. 


No our Enemy * gratifie his ill-will toward us) 
doth acquaint himſelf with the infirmities both of our 
Bodies and Mind, with the Debts we have contracted, 
and with all the differences that ariſe in our Families, 
all which he knows as well, if not better than our 
felves : He ſticks faſt to our faults, and chiefly makes 
his invidious Remarks upon them; nay our moſt depra- 
ved affections, that are the worſt Diſtempers of our 
Minds are always the Subjects of enquiry ; juſt as Vul- 
. tures purſue putrid fleſh, noiſom and corrupted Car- 
caſſes, becauſe they have no perception of thoſe that 
are ſound and in Health : So our Enemies catch at our 
failings, and then they ſpread them abroad by unchari- 
table and ill-· natur'd Reports. 


Hence we are taught this uſeful Leſſon for the directi- 
on and management of our Converſations in the World, 
that we be circumſpect and wary in every thing we 
ſpeak or do, as if our Enemy always ſtood at our Elbows, 
and overlook'd every Action: Hence we learn 1 Kron 
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blameleſs and inoffenſive Lives: * This * The n 1 
will beget in us vehement deſires, and of a good Govern- 
earneſt endeavours of reſtraining diſor- ment over a Man's 
derly Paſſions: This wilt fil our Minds ſelf, is to be laidin 
with good thoughts and meditations ; te command of 
and with ſtrong reſolutions to proceed us. 

in a vertuous and harmleſs courſe of Life. 

For as thoſe Common wealths and Cities know beſt 
how to value the happineſs of having good and wholſom 
Laws ; as they do moſt admire, and love the ſafery of 
a quiet and peaceable conſtitution of things, who have 
been harraſs'd by unnatural Wars, or have endured logg 
Sieges, ſo thoſe Perſons whom that wiſdom hath brought 
to live ſoberly, which the fear aud awe of Enemies harh 
infuſed, hath taught to condem no Man, and in all their 
behaviour to demean themſelves conrteoully, are by de. 
grees (they know not how) drawn into a habit of li. 
ving ſo, as to offend no body, and their manners ate com- 
poſed and fixed in their obedience to Vertue by cuſtom 
and uſe. * For they always carry in 
their Minds that ſaying of Homer, if * Moral Philoſo- 
we act any thing amiſs, Priar will laugh I d _ the pra- 
at us, and all his Brood: Our Enemies Was our Auth, 
will pleaſe themſelves, and ſcoff at our chief aim, becdue 
defects; therefore we will do nothing it condueed mu 
chat is ridiculous, ſinful, baſe or igno- 10 the benefit of 
ble, leſt we become a laughing ſtock to 59932 lite, 
ſuch as do not love us. | 


In the Theater we often ſee great Artiſts in Maſic 
and Singing very ſupine and remiſs, doing nothing as 
they ſhould, whilſt they play or ſing alone, hot when- 
ever they challenge one another, and contend for Maſte- 
ry; they do not only rouz up themſelves , but they 
tune their Inſtruments more carefully, they are 
are more carious in the choice of their ſtrings, and they 
try their Notes in frequent, and more Harmonious Con- 
ſorts: * Juſt ſo a Man, who hath an Ag 
Adverſary perpetually to rival him in R 


a 0. pared to Mufie; 
the well ordering of his Life and Repu- for they, whe 


F 85 34283 make veitue the 
ſcop of their Actions, proceed in Harmony and Order. 


tation 
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tation, is thereby rendred more prudent in what 
he does; looks after his Actions more circumſpect- 
ly, and takes as much care of the accurateneſs of 
them, as the Muſitian does of his Eute or Organ. 
For Evil hath this peculiar Quality in it, that it 
dreads an En&@my , more than a Friend. For this 
© cauſe Naſica, when ſome thought the Roman affairs were 
eſtabliſhed for ever in peace and ſafety, after they had 
eraz d Carthage, and enſlav d Greese, declares, that even 
then they were in the greateſt danger of all, and moſt 
likely to be undone, becauſe there were none left, 
2 whom they might ſtill fear, and ſtand 
Ne had in ſome awe of. * And here may be 
' ould be ſaid, Inſerted that wiſe and facetious An- 
there never was 2 ſwer of Diogenes to one that ask'd 
Man called Hu- him, how he might be reveng'd of his 
_zarch, than that Enemy: The only way, ſays he, to gall ' 
- 1 6 ous one and fret him effectually, is, for your 
6 Anger 4 Re. ſelf to appear a good and an honeſt 
venge on the leaſt Man. The common People are gene- 
occaſions, rally envious, and are vexed in their 
. Minds, as oft as they ſee the Cattle of 
thoſe they have no kindneſs for, their Dogs, or their 
Horſes, in a thriving Condition; they ſigh, grin, ſet 
their Teeth, and ſhew all the Tokens of a malicious tem- 
per, when they behold their Fields well Tilbd, or their 
Gardens adorn'd and beſet with Flowers : If theſe things 
make em fo reſtleſs and uneaſy, what doſt thou think 
they would do, what a Torment would it be to them, if 
thou ſhouldſt demonſtrate thy ſelf in the Face of the 
World to be in all thy carriage a Man of impartial Ju- 
ſtice, a ſound Underſtanding, unblameable Integrity, of 
a ready and eloquent ſpeech, ſincere and upright in all 
your dealings, ſober and temperate in alljthat you eat or 
drink; ever enjoying ſuch a privacy within your ſelf, ſuch 
a reſervedneſs of Mind,as may ſupply you with good and 
ſeaſonable advice upon all occaſions. | 

„ Puder was Ru- Thoſe that are conquered, faith “ 
tach's Country- Pindar, muſt ſeal up their Lips; they 
man) a Native of 880414, | 


date 
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dare not open their Mouths, no, not to mutter, or 
repine at their hard fate. | 
But all Men in theſecircumſtances are not ſo reſtrain- 

ed]; but ſuch chiefly as come behind their Oppoſites in 
the Practice of Diligence, Honeſty, Greatneſs of Mind, 

Humanity and Beneficence : Theſe are beautiful and glo- 
rious Vertnes, that are too pure and great to be touch'd 
by an ill Tongue; that ſtop the Mouths of Backbiters, 

and command them to be ſilent. 

We muſt therefore make it our Buſineſs to be better 
than other Men, if we would vex them that hate us: we 

muſt not reproach our Adverſary for an effeminate and 
debauch'd Per ſan, or one of a boor iſh and filthy Conver- 

. ation : But inſtead of throwing this Dirt, we our ſelves 
muſt be remarkable for a ſteady Vertue, and a weil-go- 

vern'd Behaviour: we mult. ſpeak the | 
truth, * carry our ſelves civilly and “ Courteouſneſs 

juſtly towards all who hold any cor- and 2 * 
reſpondence, or maintain any Com. Pente of 41 

merce with us. But if at any time a Men. 
Man is ſo tranſported by Paſſion, as to 
utter any bitter words ; he muſt take heed, that he him» 
ſelf be not chargeable for thoſe crimes for which he up- 
braides others: He muſt deſcend into himſelf, examin, and 
cleanſe his own Breaſt; that no putrefaction, nor rot- 
tenneſs be lodged there: Otherwile he will be condemn'd 
as the Phyſitian 1s by the Tragzdian, for pretending to 
heal other Men's diſtempers, at the ſame time, in which 
his own ſores run, and ſtink in every ones Noſtrils. 

If a Man ſhould jeer you, and ſay, that you are a 
Dunce, and Illiterate: Upon this motive you ought to 
apply your Mind to the taking of pains in the ſtudy of 
- Philoſophy, and all kinds of Learning: If he abuſes you 


for a Coward; than raiſe up your Mind to a Couragious 


Manlineſs, and an undaunted boldneſs of Spirit: If he tells 
vou, you are laſcivious and wanton; this ſcandal may 
be wiped off by having your Mind barr'd up againſt all 
Impreſſions of Luſt, and your diſcourſe free from the 
leaſt obſcenity. Theſe are allowahle Returns, and the 
moſt cutting ſtroaks you can give your Enemy: there 


being 
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being nothing that carries in it more baſeneſs and diſ- 
honour, than that Scandalous Cenſures ſhonld fall back 
upon the Head of him, who was the firſt Author of them. 
For as the Beams of the Sun reverberated, do moſt ſe- 
verely affect andſpuniſh weak Eyes: So thoſe calumnies are 
moſt vexatious and intolerable, which Truth retorts 
back upon the firſt Broachers of them. Inſomuch that 
Plato, when he was in Company with any Perſons that 
were guilty of unhandſome actions, was wont thus to re. 
flect upon himſelf, and ask this Queſtion ; Am I of the 
like temper and diſpoſition with thefe Men ? Jn like 
manner whoſoever paſles a hard cenſure upon another 
Sk Man's life, ſhould preſenly make uſe 
* The examinati- of * Selfexamination, and enquire 
an. Ie. on 5 what his own is; by which means he 
reform hz will come to know what his failings 
Manners. are, and how to amend em: Thus the 
very Cenſures and Back-bitiags of his 
Enemy will redound to his advantage, when in it ſelf 
this cenſorious humour is a very. vain, empty and uſeleſs 
thing. For every one will laugh at, end deride that 
Man, who is at the ſame time crooked and bald-pated, 
5 4 6: when he makes ſport with the natural 
miles t dc e deformities of his Brethren * It being 
deri ied. a very ridiculous, unaccountable thing 
to ſcoff at one another for thoſe very 
imperfections, for which you your ſelf may be abuſed : 
As Leo Byzantinus replied upon the crooked Man, who 
in Drollery reflected on the weakneſs of his Eyes: You 
mock me for that, to which Mankind are liable, and 
they cannot help it; which is true, and as plain, as the 
Bunch on your Back. | | 
Wherefore no Man ſhould arraign another of Adulte- 
ry, when he himſelf is addicted to a more Beſtial Vice: nei- 
ther may one Man juſtly accuſe another of Extravagancy 
or Looſeneſs, when he himſelf is Stingy and Coveteous. 
Alcmaon told Adraſtus, that he was near a kin to a Wo- 
man that kill'd her Husband: to which Aaraſtus gave a 
very pat and ſharp anſwer : Thou with thy own hands 
didſt murder thy Mother. After the ſame Sarcaſtical 
way 
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way of jeſting, did Domitius ask Craſſus , whether he did 
not weep for the death of the Lamprey that was bred in 
his Fiſh-poad: To which Craſſus makes this preſent re- 
ply, did you not alſo cry grievouſly, when you carried 
out three Wives to their Burial? high 514, 
Whence we may infer , that it behoves every Man, 
who es upon him to correct or cenſure another, 
not to be too clamorous or merry upon his faults, 
nor to be guilty of any ſuch crime, as may expoſe him 
to the Chaſtiſement and Reproach of others. For the 
great God ſeems to have given that Commandment of, 
Know thy ſelf, to thoſe Men more eſpecially, who are apt 
to make Remarks upon other Men's Actions, and forget 
themſelves: So, as Sophocies hath well obſerved, they 
often hear that which they would nor, becauſe they al- 
low themſelves the liberty of talking what they pleaſe. 
This is the uſe that may be lawfully made of cenſuring 
and judging our Enemies; that be ſure we may not be 
culpable for the ſame miſdemeanours which we con- 
dema in tbem: On the contrary, we may reap no leſs 
advantage from out being judged and cenſured by our E- 
nemies: In this caſe Antiſthenes ſpake incomparably well, 
* that if a Man would lead a ſecure, _ 
and unblameable Life; ir was neceſſij- 2 Hh 
ry that he ſhauld have either very in. ME . e 
genuous and honeſt Friends, or very |henes. 
bad Enemies; "becauſe the firſt by their | 8 
kind Admonitions would keep him from ſinning; the 
latter by their evil words, aud vehement lavectives. 
But toraſmuch as ia theſe times Friendſhip is grown? 
almoſt ſpeechleſs, and hath left off that freedom it did 
once uſe: When Flattery and Friendly Counſel is forced 
to hold its Tongue: Theretore we mult expect to hear 
Truth only from the Mouths ot Enemies. As Telenhac, 
when he could find no Phy ſician that he could confide in, 
as his Friend, thought then, nis Adverſaries Lance, 
would moſt probably heal his Wound: So he, that hath 
no Friend to give him advice, and to reprove him ia: 
what he acts amiſs, muſt bear patieatly the rebuke of - 
an Enemy, and thereby learn ro ameud the Ertuuis of 
10 * T Lis 
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approaching Death: Juſt ſo may-the;harſhreprehenſions 


they take no care to wipe off the dirt that ſticks up 
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his ways; conſidering ſeriouſly the object, which theſe 
{evere cenſures aim at, and not what the Perſon is, WhO 
makes them. For as he, who deſigued the death of Pro: 
motheus the Theſſalian, inſtead of giving the fatal blow, 
only launch'd a ſwelling that he had , which did really 
preſerve his Life, and freed him from the hazzard of 


of Enemies cure ſome Diſtempers of the Mind, that 
were before either not known or. neglected, though 


theſe angry Speeches do originally proceed from Malice 


and Ill will. But many, when they are accuſed of a 


Crime, do not conſider whether they are guilty of the 


matter alled ged againſt them, but are rather ſollicitous, 
whether the Accuſer hath any thing more to lay to their 
Charge; like the Combatants in a Match at Wreſtling, 


them; but they go on to beſmear themſelves, and in 
their mutual ſtruglings they wallow and tumble into 
more dirt and filthineſs. 1 27 ln 

It is a matter of greater importance and concernment 


to a Man, when he is laſh'd by the ſlanders of an Enemy, 


„A vertuous Life by living * vertuouſly to prevent and 
is the ſafeſt pro- avert all objections that may be made 
tection againſt againſt his Lite, than it is, to ſcour the 
Scandal and evil ſpots out of his Cloaths, when they 
* are ſnewn him. For if any Man with 

opprobrious Language object to you 
Crimes you know nothing of, yon ought to enquire in- 
to the cauſes and reaſons of ſuch falſe accuſations: 
whereby. you may learn to take heed for the future, and 


to be very wary , Jeſt unwitting]y.you ſhould commit: 


thoſe. offences that are unjuſtly attributed to you. As 
Lacydes, King of the Argives, was abuſed; as if he were 
an effeminate Perſon, becauſe he wore his Hair long, 
uſed to dreſs himſelf neatly; and his Mien was finical; o 
Pompey, though he was very far from any eſſeminate 
ſoftneſs, yet was reflected upon, and jeer'd, for being 
uſed to ſcratch his Head with one of his fingers. Craſſas 
alſo ſuffered much in the like kind, becauſe ſometimes 


he viſited a Veſtal Virgin, having a deſign to 3 
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of her a little Farm that lay conveniently for him: 80 
Poſthumia Was ſuſpected of unchaſte Actions, becauſe. 
ſhe would often be very cheerful, and diſcourſe freely in 
Men's Company : But ſhe was found clear of all manner, 
of guilt in that nature: Nevertheleſs at her diſmiſſion, 
_ Spkrins Minucius the Prieſt gave her this good Admoni-! 
tion, That her words ſhould be always as pure, chaſte and 
modeſt as her Life was; Themiſtecles, though he had 
offended in nothing; yet was ſuſpected of Treachery by, 
Pauſanizs, becauſe he correſponded familiarly with him. 
and uſed-every day to ſend him Letters and Meſſengers. 

Whenever then any thing is ſpoken againſt you, that 
is not true, do not paſs it by, or deſpiſe it, becauſe it is 
falſe, but forthwith-examine your ſelf, and . conſider, 
what you have faid, or done; what you. have ever un- 
dertaken, or what converſe you have ever had, that, 
may adminiſter. a juſt occaſion of Reproof, and when 
they are diſcoyered,. to decline for the future all things 
that may provoke any reproachful, or foul Language 
fre Ces dei n 5 

For if Troubles and Difficulties , into which ſome 
Men fall; either by chance, or through their own inad- 
vertency and ra{hneſs, may teach others what is fit and 
ſafe for them to do, as Meropa ſays in the Comedy; 
though Fortune had taken from her all that was of va- 
lue, and worth to her; yet ſhe had rewarded her with 
the gift of Wiſdom and Caution for the time to come: 
Why ſnould not we take an Enemy for our Tutor, who 
will iaſtru& us gratis in thoſe things we knew not be- 
fore? For an Enemy ſees and nnderſtands; more in mat. 
ters retating to us, than our Friends do; becauſe in 
Plato's Opinion, Love is blind, eſpecially in diſcerning 
the imper fections of the thing beloved: But Spite, Ma- 
lice, IIl-will, Wrath and Contempt talk much, are ves. 
ry inquiſitive and quick-ſighted: When Zero was up- 
braided by his Enemy for having a ſtiaking Breath: at 
his return home, he demanded of his Wife, why ſhe had. 
not acquainted him with it? The innocent good Wo- 
—— anſwer, I thaaght all Men's Breath had 
that ſmell. For thoſe things in Men, that are cogſpi- 
Fier 9 cuous 
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cuous to all, are ſooner underſtood what they are from 


the information of Enemies, than of Friends and Ac- 


3 Furthermore; * an exact govern- 
of the Tongue, an ment of the Tongue, is a ſtrong Evi- | 
admirable Vertue. dence of a good mind, and no inconſi- 
derable part of Vertue: But ſince eve. 
ry man naturally is deſirous to propagate his conceits , 
and without a painful force cannot ſmother his reſent- 
ments; it Is no eaſie task to keep this unruly Member 
in due ſubjection; unleſs ſuch an impetuous afteQion, as 
Anger is, be throughly ſubdued, by much exerciſe, care 
and ſtudy: for theſe are the paſſions that agitate the 
Spirits, and ſwell the Heart, ſo that they cannot eaſily 
be compoſed or kept quiet: the retentive faculty is 
weaken'd, and words ſlip out of the Mouth, before the 
Speaker is aware of it: when * Anger, 
* Anger is unbeco- and ſuch untoward affections prevail, 
ming aWiema- the mind lies naked, and all its ſecrets 
are expoſed; it being no leſs feaſible 
to check Lightning, or confine a whirlwind, than kee 
within due compaſs the exorbitant motions of a Soul, 
wherein reaſon hath loſt its Command. But although 
our Specch and Diſcourſe may be eſteem'd by ſome as a 
flight and trivil matter; yet our Tongue is the doubt- 
ful Engine of Good and Evil; and is apt to produce the 
greateſt miſchiefs and benefits to Mankind, according 
as it is rightly, or preverſly weilded : For Divine Plato 
tells us, that both God and Man do infli& the heavieſt 
puniſhmeats upon the Treaſons and Seditions of the 
Tongue, upon all the evacuations of bad Humors 
through the Mouth. IS 
On the other ſide, when a Man by ſilence hath gained 
a perfect conqueſt cvyer his Mind, that ufed-to fly out in 
frothy expreſſions; over wrath, that burn'd in his 
Breaſt ; over the rancorous impoſtums of Spite and Ma- 
lice; and over Luſt, that uſed to foam out in lewd diſ- 
courſe; then he is at peace within himſelf, and gives no 
offence to others. T his gift of ſilence doth not only, 
as. Hippocrates hath Phy lically obſer ved, n 
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Thirſt, but, it bears up againſt all manner of Slanders , 
with the conſtancy of Socrates, and the courage of Her- 
cules: who was no more concerned than a Fly, at what 
others either ſaid or did. Neither can any thing be a 
greater inſtance of Wiſdom and Manhood, than for a 
Man to bear ſilently , and quietly the fouleſt revilings 
of an Enemy, taking as much care not to provoke him, 
as he would take to fail ſafely by a dangerous Rock. 
And whoſoever is thus accuſtomed to endure patiently 
the Scoffs of an Enemy, he will, without any diſtur- 
bance or trouble, bear with the chidings of a Wife , 
the Rebukes of a Friend, or the ſharper Reproofs of a 
Brother: When a“ Father or Mother 
corrects you, you will not be refracto- lende had — 
ry, or ſtubborn under the Rod: Aan- power of Pife ad 
tippe, though ſhe was a Woman of Death over their 
a very angry and troubleſome Spirit, Children. 

could never move *“ Socrates to a x 

paſſion; By being uſed to bear patient. NE 
ly this heavy ſufferance at home, he was cr.:2c5, which So- 
ever unconcern'd, and not in the leaſt crates. and Plato 
moved by the moſt. ſcurrilous, and han the Ages 
abuſive Tongues he met withal abroad. d an! fol. 
For it is much better to overcome ed b, 1ut.rch. 
boiſtrous paſſions, and to bring the 

Mind into a calm and even frame of Spirit, by conten- 
tedly undergoing the Scoffs, Outrages and Affronts of 
Enemies, than to be ſtirr'd up to Choler or Revenge 
by the worſt they can ſay or do. Thus in the patient 
and ſubmiſlive bearing of Evil, you may demonſtrate to - 
the World, that you are Maſter of your ſelf; that you 
are above the reach of its Animoſities; and that you 
have Power ſufficient to vanquiſh all kinds of injuries, 
and to keep up a gentle and meek temper, . in defiance of 
all the Artillery that is planted againſt you. Integrity, 
magnanimity and goodneſs of diſpoſition, are indeed 
more conſpicuous in the exerciſe of friendſhip :. For it is 


not more honourable and vertuous to do a Friend a 


kindneſs, than it is unworthy and baſe to omit this good = 


dy . 
" 
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* We are to ren- 


der good for evil, 
and not return e- 


vil for evil. This 
great precept of 
Chriſtianity our 
Author commends 
to us: who was a 
man of confirmed 
probiry ; he is fre- 
quent in commen- 
ding what he can, 
and every where 


appears candid. 
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office, when he ſtands in need : * And. 
it is an eminent piece 'of humanity, 
and a manifeſt token of a nature truly 
generous, to put up the affronts of an 
Enemy at that time, when you have 4 
fair opportunity to revenge them. For 
whoſoever 'Sympathizes with his Ege- 
my in his affliction, relieves him in his 
neceſſities, is ready to aſſiſt his Family 
if they deſired it; if there be any one 
that will not Iove this Man for his Com- 

paſſion , and highly commend him for 


F his Charity, be muſt have a Heart 
made of Adamant or Iron, capable of no ſenſible or ra- 
tional Impreſſion. 1 „ a 
When Ceſar made an Edict, that the Statues of Pom- 
pey, which were tumbled down, ſhould be rebuilt, and 
reſtored to their former beauty and magnificence : Tully 
tells him, that. by ſetting up again Pompey's Statues, he 
had er ected one for himſelf, an everlaſting Monument of 
Praiſe and, Honour to ' After-ages.. So that we. muſt 
give to every one his due; to an Enemy ſich reſpect 
and honour as he truly: deſerves: Thus a Man that 
praiſes his Enemy for his real deſerts, ſhall- himſelf -ob- 
tain the more honour by it; and when ever he ſhall cor- 
rect or cenſure him, he will be credited in what he does, 
becauſe every one will believe that he does it optof a diſ- 
like, and juſt abhorrence of his Vice, and not of his Perſon. 
Buy this practice we ſhall be 
e The Prins brought at length to perform the 
good preſervative moſt honour able and worthy actions : 
againit Envy. For he, who is wont to praiſe and 
4... ſpeak the beſt things of his Enemies, 
will never repine at the proſperity or ſucceſs of his 
friends and acquaintance :, He is: never. troubled, but 
rather rejoyces when they thrive. and are happy: And 
what vertue can any Man exerciſe, that will be more 
profitable and delight fab to him than this, which takes 
away from him the bitterneſs:of Malice, and doth not 
only break the Teeth of Envy, but by teaching him to 
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rejoyce at another Mans felicity, doth double his own 
enjoyment and ſatisfactions. In Cities and Countries 
many things, although they are bad and evil in them- 
ſelves, yet have become neceſſary, and by long cuſtom 
and preſcription have obtained the validity of a Law : 
So that ir is not eaſy to root them out, even by thoſe 
who thereby ſuffer much harm; juſt ſo doth Enmity 
whher in the Mind a long train of vices, meagre Envy 
coupled with grim Hatred, reſtlefs jealouſic and Suſpiti- 
on, unnatura] Joy at other Mens miſeries, and à long 
remembrance of Injuries: Fraud, Deceit and Snares joyn- 
ed to theſe forces of the Devil, ' work infinite miſchiefs 
in the World, yet they appear as no evils at all, When 
they are exerted againſt an Enemy: By theſe means 
they make a deep entrance into the Mind ;they get faſt hold 
of it, and are hardly ſhaken off: So that unlefs we for- 
bear the practice of theſe ill qualities towards our Fne- 
mies, they will by frequent acts become fo habitual to 
us, às that we ſhall” be apt make uſe of them to the 
manifeſt wrong and injury of our Friends: Wherefore 
if * Pythagoras was highly eſteemed for 
inſtructing his Diſciples to avoid all Heer cls 
manter of Cruelty nw Beaſts them- Saia, e de lus 
ſelves 3 fo that he himſelf would re 
deem them out of their Captivity, either out of the 
Net of the Fowler, or the Fiſhetman ; if he forbad his 
foHowers to kill any Creature: It is 
mueli better, ſure, and more manly Our Author was 
in our differences with Men, to h] n lite eri 
our ſelves generous, juſt, and deteſters ih, 1 
of all falſhood 3 to moderate and cor- innocent conver 
rect all baſe, unworthy and hurtfol lation. Vs 
paſſions; that in all our converſation Et 
we may be open-hearted, and that we may not ſeek to 
over- Teach or deceive others in any of our dealings. 
For Scaurus Was a profeſſed *Enemy to, and an open 
aceuſer of, Domitizes, 'wherenpba' a. _ © 
* treacherous Mervaiit”” of Dopiitins A juſt reward of 
comès to Scaurui before tie Cauſe was Freachery.. e 
to be heard, and tells him, that he had a ſecret to com. 
1 | 1 4 municate 
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municate to him in relation to the preſent ſuit, which 
he knew not of, and might be very advantagious on his 
fide. Vet Scaurus would not permit him to ſpeak a 

Word, but apprehended him, and ſent 


* The People did him back to bis Maſter. “ The Peo- 
contorm rhzir acti» : 4 


ont) the practice ple of Rome made Cato their great ex- 
of Cato. ample and pattern, according to 


A which they managed their ſeveral Ac- 
cuſations and Suits: As he acted againſt his adverſary 
- Aurena, ſo did they againſt theirs: They uſed to en- 
quire.of him, whether on this or that dav, he would 
bring on his Cauſe and have a Hearing; which if he re- 
| fuſed to do, they were content and went their way; 
F This was a plain demonſtration of the extraordinary 
deference and honour they paid to him; that he ſhould 
he the common Standard of what they ought to do ac- 
cording to the Rules of Moderation and Sobriexy, _ 
But this is the greateſt, and hy far the moſt illuſtri- 
ous jaſtance of Virtue, that we accuſtom our ſelves to 
deal juſtly and uprightly with our Enemies; then we 
ſhall not fail to behave our ſelves ſo towards our Friends. 
For as Simonides was wont to take notice, that there 
was no Lark without its Creſt : So the diſpoſttion of Men 
is naturally pregnant with Strife, Suſpition and Envy- 
ing; chiefly theirs, who, as Pindar obferves, arg with- 
out paderitanding, and haye no ſolid judgment in 
things: No Man can do any thing that will tend more 
to his own profit, and the preſervation of his peace, 
than utterly to purge out of his mind theſe corrupt at- 
fections, and calt them off as the very ſink of all iniqui- 
ty, that they may create no more michief between him 
and his friends. This Onomademus, a judiciops and wiſe 
| Man, underſtood well, who, when he was of the pr 
| xailjing ide in a civil commotion at Chues, gave this 
| council to his Friends, that they ſhould not quite deſtroy 
x or drive away thoſe of the adyerſe party; but let ſome 
| abide there, for fear they ſhould begia to fall out among 
; themſelves, as on as their Enemies were all out of the 
| way: Therefore if theſe nneaſie ' diſpoſitions of the 
Miud be ſpent and conſumed upon Enemies, they would 
0 N e n *. „ WP e never 
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never moleſt or diſquiet our Friends. Neither doth 
Heſwd approve of one Potters envying another, or that 
a Neighbour and Relation ſhould reſeat it ill, that his 
Brother | proſpers, and is ſucceſsful 
in the World. * But if there be no o- tg! Wn * 
ther way whereby we may be deliver- Ec. ; 4 Mie ail 
ed from emulation, envy, or conten- others fail. 

tion; we may ſuffer our minds to vent 

theſe paſſions upon the proſperity of our Enemies, and 
give a little looſe to our anger that way. For as 
Gard'ners that have knowledge and experience in Plants, 
expect their Roſes and Violets ſhould grow the better 
by being ſet near Leeks and Onyons; becauſe all the 
ſower juices of the Earth are conveyed into theſe : So 
an Enemy by attracting to himſelf our vicious and pee- 
viſh qualities, may render us leſs humourſome, more 
.candjd and ingenuous to our Friends that are in a 
better, or more happy ſtate than our ſelves. | 

Wherefore let us enter the Liſts with our Enemies, 

and contend with them for true Glory, lawful Empire, 
and juſt Gain; Let us not ſo much debaſe our ſelves; as | 
tobe troubled and fret at any poſſeſſi- R 
ons they enjoy more than we have. Let *The only Strife 
us rather carefully obſerve thoſe good We are to have 
qualities wherein our Enemies excel pe in 
us; ſo that by theſe motives we may Vertue. ; 
be excited to out-do them 1n honeſt ny 
diligence, indefatigable induſtry, prudent caution, and 
exemplary ſobriety: As Themiſtocles complain'd that 
the Victory Miltiades got at Marathon, would not let 
him fleep. But whoſoever views his adverſary exalted 
far above him in the happineſs and wealth of thisWorld, 
more eminent in the adminiſtration of public Affairs, 
or in the fayour of great Men, and doth not put forth 
all his ſtrength and power to get before him in theſe 
things; this Man commonly pines away, and by degrees 
ſinks into the ſloth and miſery of an envious and unact- 
ive Lite. | | 

And we may obſerve, that envy and hatred do raiſe 
ſuch Clouds in the underſtanding, that a Man ſhall _ 


| 
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be able to paſs a right judgment concerning things which 


he hates: But whoſoever with an Impartial Eye beholds, 


and with a ſincere Mind judges of the life and manners, 
diſcourſes and actions of his Enemy: He will Toon un- 
derſtand, that many of thoſe things that raiſe his envy, 
were gotten by honeſt care, a diſcreet pfovidence, and 
vertuous deeds: Thus the love of honourable and brave 
actions may be kindled and advanced in him. An idle 
and lazy courſe of life may be contemned and forſaken : 
But if our Enemies arrive at high places in the Courts of 
Princes, and by flattery or frauds, by bribery or gifts : 
We ſhonld not be troubled at it, but rather pleaſed in 
comparing our undiſguiſed and honeſt way of living with 
theirs that 1s quite contrary. - For Plato, who was a 
"mn competent Judge, was of opinion that 
* Vertue in com- *Vertue was a more valuable Treaſure 
Prey with the than all the Riches above, or all the 


eſt things of the : hes © 
World 2h ex. Mines under the Earth. 


ceed them in true value and Worth. 


So Solon believed, who was wont to fay, he would not 
exchange the enjoyment of Vertue for the moſt popu- 
lar applauſes in Theaters; the loftieſt Seats among Eu- 
nuchs, Concubines and Noblemen. For nothing that is 
worth any ones appetite, nothing that is handſome or 
becoming a Man, can proceed from that which is in its 
ſelf evil and baſe. But as Plato repeats once and again, 
the Lover cannot ſee the faults of the Thing or Perſon 
that he loves, and we apprehend ſooneſt what our Ene- 
mies do amiſs: However the Laws of Reaſon and Humi- 
lity oblige us not to triumph at their Miſcarriages, nor 
to be grieved when they do any thing that deſerves 
praiſe and commendation : But we are bound to conſt. 
der in both reſpects; how we may render our ſelves 
better than they are, by avoiding what is faulty and vi- 
cious in them; and be ſure we ſhall not be the worſe, if 
we imitate them in what they do excel. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek by Matthew Morgan A. Al. of 
F. John Calledge in Oxford, | 


S ſoon ( Apollonims) as 1 heard the news of the 
"untimely death of your Son, I fell ſick of the ſame 
Grief with you, and fſhar'd your Misfortune with all 
the tenderneſs of Sympathy; as his. qualthcations 
made him dear to us, ſo they aggravated his loß, for 
he was a ſweet and modeſt young Man, devout towards 
the Gods, obedient to his Parents, and obliging to his 
Friends; indeed doing all things that were juſt; but 
when the tears of his Funeral was ſcarcely dry, I thought 
it a time very improper to call upon you, and put you 
in mind that you ſhould bear this accident like a Man; 
for when this unexpected affliction made you lanzuiſh 
both in Body and Mind, I conſidered then that com- 
paſſion was more ſeafonable than advice; for the moſt 
Skilful Phy ſicians do not put a ſudden ſtop to a flux of 
Humours, but give them time to ſettle, and then fo- 
ment the ſwelling by ſoftning and bringing it to an 
Head with Medicines ontwardly applied; ſo now that a 
competent time is paſt (time which brings all things to 
maturity) ſince the firſt ſurpriſe of your Calamity, F 
believed I ſhould do an acceptable piece of Friendſhip, if 
F ſhould now comfort you with thoſe Reaſons which 
may leſſen your grief, and ſilence your complaint: 


Soft words alleviate a wounded Heart, 
Jou in time will mitigate the ſmart. 


Ewipides hath ſaid wiſely to this purpoſe ; 


Our Applications ſhould ſut ed be 
Unto the Nature of the Malady ; © 
Of ſorrow we ſhould wipe the tender Eyes, . 


4 
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For of all the Paſſions which move and afflict the 
Mind of Man, Sorrow in its Nature is the moſt grievous; 
in ſome it hath produced madneſs, others have contracted 
incurable Diſeaſes, and ſome out of the Vehemence of. 
it, have laid violent hands upon themſelves ; therefore 
to be ſad, even to an Indiſpoſition, for the Death of a 
Sou, is a Reſentment that proceeding from a Principle of 
Nature, is out of our powe: to prevent: I diſlike thoſe 
who boaſt ſo much of an inflexible temper which they 
call indolence, it being ſuch a Diſpoſition which never 
happens, and we can ſcarce conceive; for it extinguiſh- 
eth that ſociable love we ought to have for one another, 
and which it is ſo neceſſary above all things to preſerve: 
But to mourn exceſſively, and to accumulate grief, I do 
affirm it to be altogether unnatural, and reſults from a 
deprav'd Opinion we haveof things; therefore we ought 
to ſhun it as deſtructive in it ſelf, and unworthy of a 
vertuous Man; for a moderation in our paſſions is the 
moſt commendable; it were to be wiſt'd faith Crantor 
the Academic, that we could not be ſick at all, but 
when a Diſtemper ſeizeth us, tis requiſite we ſhould 
have a ſenſe whether any of our Members be pluck'd or 
cut off; for thattalk'd of Apathy can never happen to a 
Man without great detriment; for as there the Body, 
ſo here the very Mind would be wild and ſavage: There- 
fore in ſuch accidents, tis but reaſonable that they who 
are in their right Senſes, ſnould avoid both extreams, of 
being without any paſſion at all, and having too much; 
for as the one argues a Mind that is obſtinate and fierce, 
ſo the other doth one that is ſoft and effeininate: He 
therefore hath caſt up his accounts the beſt , who: con- 
fining himſelf within due bounds, hath that aſcendant 
over his temper, as to bear proſperous and adverſe For- 
tune, which ſoever tis that happens to him in this Lite, 
with the ſame equality: He puts on thoſe Reſolutions as 
if he was in a popular Government where Magiſtracy is 
decided by lot; if it luckily falls to his ſnare, he obeys 
his Fortune; but if it paſſet h him, he doth not repine 
at it; ſo we muſt ſubmit to the d iſpenſation of humane 
Affairs, without being uneaſie and querulous; thoſe who 

| > cannot 
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cannot do this, want prudence and ſteadineſs of Mind to 
bear more happy Circumſtances; for amongſt other 
things which ate prettily ſaid, | this is one remarkable 
precept: i in n N. K 


If Fortune prove extravagantly kind, 
Above its temper do not raiſe thy mind; |; 
If fhe diſclaims thee like a jilting Dame, 3 x 
Be not dejefted, but be ſtill the ſame, 
Like Gold unchang'd amidſt the botteſt Flame. 


For it is the part of a wiſe and well educated Man, as 
not to be tranſported beyond himſelf with any protpe- 
rous Events ; fo when the Scene of Fortune changeth, to 
obſerve ſtill the comlineſs and decency of his Morals : 
For it is the buſineſs of a Man that lives by Rule, either 
to prevent an evil that threatens him, or when it is come, 
to qualifie its malignity, and make it as little as he can; 
or put on a Maſculine brave Spirit, and fo reſolve to en- 
dure it; for there are four ways that Prudence concerns 
ker ſelf about any thing that is good; ſhe is either indu- 
ſtrious to acquire, or careful to preſerve; ſhe either 
augments, or uſeth it well: Theſe are the meaſures of 
Prudence, and conſequently thoſe of all other Vertu 
by which we ought to ſquare our ſelves in either For- 
rune. ; | 

For no Manlives who always happy is. 


And by Jove you ſhould not hinder what ought to be 
done; | | 
Theſe things which in their Nature ought to be. 


For as amongſt Trees ſome are very thick with Fruit, 
and ſome bcay none at all; amongſt living Creatures 
fome are very prolifick, and ſame barren; and as in the 
Sea there is alternate viciſſitude of calms and tempeſts; 
ſo in humane Life there are many and various circum- 
ſtances which diſtract a Man into divers changes of For- 

tune; one conſidering this matter, hath not ſaid much 
from the purpoſe : S INK n 21-20 -$* 
Ae N T kink 


Conſolation to Apoilonias: 


Think not thy ſelf- © Aterus San) ge) 
Thon always to be happy wert not 
Even Agamemnon 't /elf muſt be a Shade, 
For thou of frail materials art ma 
Sorrow and Joy alternately ſacceed, . 
*Spight of thy "Teeth the Gods haveſs a. 


Theſe Verſes are aun 
If thou (O Tropbinns) of all Mankind, 


Uninterrupted Happineſs canſt find; 


e J. 


I when thy Mother brought thee forth with pain, 


Didft this condition of thy Life obtain, 
That only proſperuus Gales thy Sails ſhould fill 
And all things happen cording to thy will ; 

If any of the © Gol did ſo engage, © 
Such ye tay juſtly 25 provoke vr 

Matter for ſmart reſentment do 743 5 

For the falſe Deity did break his word; 

But if thou unexcepred ſaw'ſt the Light 

Without a promiſe of the leaſt delight; 

For to deal plainly I muſt thee aſſure . 
Theſe things with temper then thou muſt endure. 

In ſhort, and to ſay more, there's no one can, 

' Which is a name of frailty, thou rt a Man; 
A Creature more rejoycing is not found, 
None more dejetted creeps upon the Ground ; 
Though weak yet in Politic refines, 

' Invelves himſelf to imricate deſigns : © 
Mith nauſeous buſmeſs be himſelf doth cley,, 
And ſo the pleaſure of his Life deſtroy. 

1 great purſuits thou never haſt been croſt, 
” diſappointments have thy projects loſt : 
Nay ſuch hath been the milaneſs of thy fate, 
| 1100 no misfortune had of any rate; 
I tortune is at any time ſevere, 


Serene and eren d thou muſt e 


Bat though this be the ſtate of all h ummry Things, 
ver ſuch is the extravagant Pride and Folly of ſome 


Men, 
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Men, that if they are raiſed above the common by the 
greatneſs of their Riches or Functions of Magiſtracy, or 
if they arrive to any eminent Charge in the Common- 
wealth, they preſently ſwell with the Titles of their Ho- 
nour, and threaten and inſult over their Inferiors; never 
conſidering what a treacherous Goddeſs, Fortune is: 
How eaſie a Revolution *tis for things that are upper- 
moſt to be thrown down from their height, and hum- 
ble things to be exalted; and theſe changes of Fortune 


are 8 quickly, and in Wale n moments of 
time. 


Like to a Wheel that 8 gods wo 0 
One mow is Py e t "other's on the ground. 


But the moſt Severed remedy againſt Grate is our” 
Reaſon, and ont of this Arſenal; we may arm our ſelves 
with defence againſt all the caſualties of Life; for every 
one ought to lay down this as a Maxim, That not only 
himſelf is mortal in his Nature, but that Life it ſelf de- 
cays, and that things are eaſily changed into quite the 
contrary to what they are; for our Bodies are made up 
of periſhing ingredients: our Fortunes and our Paſſions 
too are ſubject to the ſame mortality, indeed all Wb in 
this World: are in perpetual; Flux, 3 3 

1 1 175 

N ticks no Mincan aveicwirh all bi care. 


It is an e of Pandir, that we 3 the dark 
bottom of Heil with neceſſities: as hard as tron ; and 
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- A Smite'it quickly chaug d into a from - 
Tom things go up, and lofty things go down. 


Demetrias Phaletus affirms, that it was truly faid 3 but | 
he had been more in the right, if for one day he had put 
only a moment of tim. Dult! | 


Such is the nature of all things belom, 
In à dull circulation they do flow, 
. - Fike unto Fruit in Cultruated Earth; N. 
One dies, and t other bath a Fruit ful Birth, 
For here an hopeful bloſſom doth ariſe, 
There the Leaves ſicken, and the Flower dies, 


And Pindar hath it in another Place, What js it to be 
Some-body or No-body > A Man is the Dream of a 
Shadow: He us'd an artificial aud very perſpicuous Hy- 
perbole to draw human Life in its genuine colours; for 
what is weaker than a Shadow ? Or what words can be 
tound out ſo appoſite whereby to expreſs a Dream? 
Crantir hath ſomething Conſonant to this, who condoling 
Hippocles upon the loſs of his Children, ſpeaks after this 
manner: Theſe are the things which all the old Philo- 
ſophers talk of, and have inſtructed us in; which though 
we do not agree to in every particular, yet this hath tod 
ſharp a truth in it, that our Life is painful and full of 
difficulties; and if it doth not labour with them in its 
own nature, yet we our ſelves have infected it with that 
corruption; for the laconſtancy of Fortune joyn'd us at 
the beginning our journey, and hath companied us ever 
ſince; ſo that it can produce nothing that is ſound or 
comfortable unto us; and the bitter Potion was Mingled 
for us as ſoon as we were born : For the Principtes of our 
Nature being mortal, is the cauſe that our judgment is. 
deprav'd ; that Diſeaſes, Cares and all thoſe fatal In- 
conveniences afflit Mankind; but what need of this 
digreſſion ? only that we may be made ſenſible that it is 
no uauſual thing if a Man be unfortunate ; fbr we are all 
ſabic to the ſame calamity: For as Theopbraſtes ſaith, 
Fortune ſurprizeth us unawars, robs us of thoſe things 

: we 
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we have got by the ſweat of our Induſtry, and ſpoilss 
the gawdy appearance of a proſperous condition 3 and 
this ſhe doth when ſhe pleaſeth, not being ſtinted to any 
periods of Time: Theſe, and things of the like nature; | 
tis eaſie for a Man to reaſon with himſelf, and to 
hearken to the ſayings of ancient and wiſe Men; among 
whoni Divine Homer is the thief, who ſung after this 
manner. | £ | 
Of all the Creatures which the Earth doth breed; 
None are ſo weak as thoſe of humane ſeed ; 
If he hath health and indalence of mind, 
Hie thinks no adverſe Fortuns is behind. 
But if a Tempeſt doth begin to blow, 
He, like the Winds, impatient too doth grow : 
And with ſmch changesof the Mind doth live, 
As the great Father of the Gods doth give. 


And in another place: 


To know our ſtate, Tydides doth deſire, "EI 
But why ſo nicely doth the Man enquire ? 

We bear reſemblance unto Autumn Leaves; 
Which of their Verdure every blaſt. bereaves ; 
The little Beauties art diſcolour'd found, 
And the Wind ſcatters them upon the Ground , 
But in the Spring a new Succeſſion's made, IJ 
Which in the Woods, do caſt a gloomy ſhade : 
So one part of Mankind doth always die, | 7 
The other lives that frailty to ſupply. \ 


How prettily he manag'd this Image of humane Life; 
appears from what he hath ſaid in another place: 


Tell why ſo much of mrangliug Breath is ſpent, 
N * 7 the poor — — 4 
He like the frailty of a Leaf is made; 

He looks as gay; and doth as quickly fade. 
That very Earth is now his dark retreat, 
Of which the Fruits he Fro" aid ent: 


AY 
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The vigour of his Tears doth then decay, out 
And like to them he wit her d falls away. 


When Panſanias the King of Sparta was frequently 
bragging of his Performances, and, bidding the Zyric 
Poet in Raillery, to give him ſame wiſe, muſty Frecept, 
he knowing the vain glory of him that ſpoke, admo- 
niſh'd him to remember that he was a Man: Philip the 
King of Macedon, when he had receiv*'d three diſpatches 
of good News at the ſame time: The Eirſt was, That his 
Chariots had won the Victory in the Olympic Games: The 
Second, that his General Parmenio had overcome the 
Dardarians in Fight: And the Third was, that his Wife 
Olympias had brought him forth an Heir. He lifting up 
his Eyes to Heaven paſlionatelycry'd out, Propitious Dæ- 
mon, let the affliction be moderate by which thou in- 
tendeſt to be even with me for this complicated happineſs. 
Theramenes one of the 3oTyrants of Athent, when he alone 
was preſerved from the Ruins of an Houſe that fell upon 
the reſt of his Friends as they were ſitting at Supper, 
and all came about him to congratulate his eſcape, he 
broke out in an Emphatical Accent; Fortune, for what 
calamity doſt thou reſerve me? And not long after, by the 
command of his fellow Tyrants, he was tormented to 
death. But Homer ſeems to indicate a particular praiſe 
to himſelt, who brings in Achilles ſpeaking thus to Priamn, 
who was coming forth to ranfom the Body of Hector. 


Suppreſs thy Sorrom, Trojan; do not moan, 
But chearfully reſume thy antient Throne; 
Thy ſighs are idle, cannot eaſe thy pain, | 
Andi in cold Tears doſt fruitleſiy complain. 7 Rs 
Tho Gods by lots do theſe misfortunes deal, 
The evils they inflict, they do not feel; 
For at the entrance of the heavenly gate, 
Always two Veſſels ſtand, and full of ſate; 
Jove out of theſe doth different gifts beſtow, 
The good from this, the ill from that doth flow; 
Him whom the Thunaerer doth mix his fate, 
Always unhappy ſhall not be his ſtate 1 5 


r 
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But the abandon d wretch that hath the lot, 1 
To have his Fortune drawn from t other Pot, | 
Him Men diſpiſe, and all the Gods diſdain * 
And ſo wears owt his tedious life in pain. * 


og 
 Heſvod that was the next to him both in reſpect of time 
and reputation, fancied that all evils were ſhut up in 4 
Box, and that Pandora opening of it; ſcatter'd all ſorts of 
miſchiefs, both throtgh'the'Earth and Seas; 


The cover of the Box ſhe did remove; 
And to fly out the crowding miſchiefs ſtrove ;; 
But ſlender Hope iipon the hrims did ſtay, 4 
Reaty to vaniſh into Air away: . © 

She with retrieve the Hipgard in did put, 
And on the Priſotter cloſe the Box did ſhut ; 
Bit plagues innumerable abroad did fly, 
Infeting all the Earth, the Seas and Sie. 
Diſeaſes now with ſilent feet do creep, 
Torment us waking; and afflift our fleep. . 
Theſe Miduigii Evils ſteal without & noiſe; 
For Jupiter depriv'd them of their voice. 


After theſe the'Crmedian talking of thoſe who beat 
afflictions uneaſily; ſpeaks conſonantly to this purpoſe: 


If we in whet complaints could' quinch our grief, 
At any rate we'd purchaſe our relief”, 
With proffer'd Gold would bribe off all our fea's, 
And make our Eyes diſtil in precious tears: 
But the Gods mind not Mortals here below; 
Nor the leaſt thought on your Affairs beſtow 5 
But with an ih % Air paſs by, 
| Whether our Cheeks be moiſt, or whether ary: 

Unhappyneſs is always ſorrows root, | 

And tears do hang from them like Criſtal Fruit. 5 


And Dic ys comforts Danae, who was bitterly taking 
dn after this manner; 658 


u: 5 
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Dolt think that thy repinings move the Grave, 
Or from its Jams thy dying Son can ſave ?. 

If thou would'ſt leſſen it, thy grief compare; N 
Conſider hom unhappy others are : | 
How many bonds of ſlavery do hold; | 
How many of your Children robb'd grow old; 

How ſudden fate throws off th' uſurped Crown, 

And in the dirt doth tread the Tyrant down. 

Let this with deep impreſſion in thee ſink, 

And on theſe Re vdintions often think. 


He bids her conſider the condition of thoſe who have 
ſuffer'd great and little afflictions, and by ſuch a parallel 
to comfort up her own diſtemper d Mind: And here that 
opinion of Socrates comes in very pertinently, who 
thought that if all our Misfortunes were laid in one 
common heap, where every one might chuſe his portion, 
that moſt People would be contented with their own, 
and carry off thoſe adverſities they firſt brought: After 
this manner Jyſimachus the Poet allayed his reſentments 
when he loſt his Wife Lyde whom he tenderly lov'd : 
For he writ an Elegy upon her, which he called by her 
own Name, and in it he number d up all the Calamities 
which have befel great Men; and ſo by the remembrance 
of other Mens ſorrows, he aſſwaged his own. By this 
it may appear that he who comforts another macerating 
himſelf with Grief, and demonftrates to him by recon- 
ing up their ſeveral Misfortunes, that he ſuffers nothing 
but what is common to him with other Men; he takes 
the ſureſt way to leſſen the opinion he had of his condi- 
tion, and brings him to believe that it is not altogether ſo 
bad as he took it to be: ÆAſchylius alſo doth juſtly Re- 


primand thoſe who think death to be an evil, declaring 
after this manner: | 


Some as a thing injurous Death do fly, 
But of all Miſchiefs tis the Remedy. 


And 
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And he very nicely imitated him who ſpoke thus; 


Come, with impatience I expelt thee, Death; 


And ſtop with thy obliging Hand my Breath : 
To 9 a Phyſicion all reſort, 


And we through Tempeſts Sail into thy Port; 


And it is great to ſpeak this Sentence with Courage; 


Who is a Slave ? Who never t dong ht of Death, 
And this : 


No Pannic frights upon me ever Fell, 


And ſhaddows never ſcare me, thanks to Hell. 


But what is it at length in Death, that is ſo grievous 


and troubleſome ? For 1 know not how it comes to pals, 
that when it is ſo familiar, and as it were related to us, 
it ſhould ſeem ſo terrible; how can it be rational to ad- 
mire if that cleaves aſunder,which is to be divided? If 
that melts, whoſe nature is Liquefaction? If that burns, 
which is combuſtible ; and ſo by a parity of reaſon, if 
that periſheth, whoſe Law of Conſtitution was to be 
born that it might again corrupt ? For when is it that 
Death is not in us? For as Heraclides ſaith, it is the ſame 
thing to be dead and alive, aſleep and awake, a young 


in 


Man and decrepit ; for thoſe alternately are chang'd one 


another : For as a Potter can form the ſhape of an 


Animal out of his clay, and then as eafily deface it, and 
can repeat this backwards and forwards as often as he 
pleaſeth ; ſo Nature too faſhion'd our Grand-fathersout 


of 


the ſame materials, next our Fathers, then us, one by 
radual deſcent flowing from another : For as the flood 


a 

of our generation glides on without any intermiſſion, and 
never ſtops, ſo on the contrary that of our corruption 
ſtagnates, and is a dead Water, whether it be Acheron or 
Cocytos, which are called ſo by the Poets; ſo that the fame 
cauſe which firſt ſhew'd us the light of the Sun, carries 
us down to infernal darkneſs ; and in my ming, the Air 


U 3 Which 


/ 
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which encompaſſeth us ſeems to be a lively Imagę of the 
thing; for it brings on the viciſſitudes of night and day, 
life and death, ſleeping and waking; and for this cauſe 
it is that life is called a fatal debt which our Fatherscon- 
tracted, and we are bound to pay; Which is to be done 
calmly, and without any complaint when the Creditor 
demands it; and by this means we ſhall ſhew our ſelves 
Men of ſedate Paſſions, and I believe nature knowing the 
confuſion and ſhortneſs of our life, doth induſtriouſly 
conceal the end of it from us, it making for opr advan- 
tage; for if we were ſenſible of it before hand, we ſhould 
Pine away withuntimely ſorrow, and anticipate one death 
by another: Therefore conſider with what a torrent of 
cares thy life is overflown, and then wouldſt thou grow 
angry with it, if thou didſt undertake to number them ; 

and confirm that opinion which hath a vogue amonglit 
ſome by the acceſſion of thy own, that death is more 
deſirable than life: S/ monides hath gloſs'd upon it after 


Our time is of a ſhort and tender length, 
Cares we have many, and but little ſtrength. 
Labours in crowds, puſh one another on, 
And cruel deſtiny ws cannot ſhun. 

The caſting of theſe lots is very just, 

For good and bad lie in one common duſt. 


Pir dar hath it ſo; 


The Gods unequal have us Mortals vex'd, 
For to one good, two evils are annex d: 


They pay a ſingle joy with double care, 
And fools ſuch diſpenſations cannot bear, 


$ophocles ſo; 


That thou art Mortal, why doſt thou complain? 
A ſ1;n bon rt gnorant of thy future gain, 


And Exripedes ſa; 
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Dioſt thou not know the ſtate of humane things ? 

A faithful Monitor thy inſtruftions brings: 

Inevitalle Death hangs o're our head, 

And threatens falling by a doubtful thread. 

\ There's no man can be certain over night, 

If he ſhall live to ſee to morrows light. 

Life without any interruption flows, ; 

And the reſults of fate there's no man know?, 


If ſich then be the condition of human life as they 
ſpeak of, why do we not rather applaud their good For- 
tunes who are freed from the drudgery of it, then pity 
and deplore them as ſome Mens folly prompts them to 
do? Socrates ſaid, that Death was like cirher to a very 
deep ſleep, or to a Journey taken. a great way, and for a 
long time, or to the utter extinction of Soul.and Body: 
And if we examine each of theſe.compariſons, we ſhall 
find that death is not an evil upon any account : For if 
death be ſleep, and no hurt, happens to thoſe who, are in 
that innocent condition, *tis manifeſt that neither are the 
dead ill dealt with: To what purpoſe ſhonld I talk of 
that which is ſo tritely known amongſt all, that the moſt 
profound ſleep is always the ſweeteſt ? Homer particu- 
larly atteſts it; 


His ſenſes all hecal m' d, he drew bis breath; 
His ſleep was ſound and quiet like to death. 


And in another place he ſaith thus : 


To call upon death*s Brother he begins, 
*Ts ſleep, for they in nature are both twins. 


Repreſenting the Nature of the thing moſt expreſly 
by ſuch an illuſion 3 in another place he ſaith, death is 
made of Iron, thereby intimating to us that it is ſenſi- 
ble, neither hath he ſpoken niuch amiſs; 


ho in this pretty Verſe doth us aſſure, 
: . = g „ . * ; . 7 - 
That ſteep is only death in Miniature. 
TE 4 Diogenes 
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Diogenes the Cynic, when a little before his death he 
fell into a ſlumber, and His Phyſician rouſing him out 
ot it ask'd him whether any thing ail'd him? He wiſe- 
ly anſwer'd, Nothing, Sir, only one Brother would pre- 
vent another, and ſleep anticipate death. If death be 
oy a journey, neither upon this account is 1t an evil, 
ut rather the contrary ; for certainly tis the Emphaſis 
of happineſs to be freed from the incumbrances of the 
fleſh, and all thoſe troubleſom paſſions which attend it, 
which ſerve only to darken the underſtanding, and over- 
JTpread it with all the folly that's incident to human na- 
tare; The very Body, faith Plato, procures us infinite 
diſquiet only to ſupply its daily neceſſities with food; but 
if any diſeaſes are coincident, they hinder our contem- 
plations, and ſtop us in our reſearches after truth; Be- 
ſides; it diſtracts us with irregular deſires, fear and vain 
amours, ſetting before us ſo many fantaſtic Images of 
| FnIngS, that what he ſaid, truly happens to us, that with 
ſo many Avocations we can never be wiſe ; for Wars, 
Popular Seditions, and ſhedding of Blood by the Sword, 

. arc owing to no other original than this care of the Bo- 
dy, and gratifying its licentious Appetites; for we fight 
every thing to get riches, and theſe we acquire only to 
plcaſe the Body; ſo that thoſe who are thus employ'd, 
have not leaſure to be Philoſophers, and after all, when 
we have retriev'd an interval of time to ſeek after truth, 
the Body officiouſſy interrupts us, is ſo troubleſom and 
importune, that we can by no means diſcern its nature: 
Therefore he ſincerely ſhews us, that if we will clearly 
know any thing, we muſt diveſt our ſelves of the Body, 
and behold things intuitively with an abſtracted IntelleQ; 
that at laſt we may attain what we ſo much deſire, and 
which wedo profeſs our ſelves the moſt partial admirers 
of, which is wiſdom ; And this we cannot conſummate- 
ly enjoy till after death, as common reaſon teacheth us; 
if ſo be then that we can underſtand nothing clearly as 
long as we are clog'd with Fleſh,. one of theſe things 
muſt needs be, either that we ſhall never arrive to that 
knowledg at all, or only when we die; for when the 
Foul will exiſt by it ſelf, ſeparate from the Body; 2 
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whilſt we are in this life, we ſhall then make the near- 
eſt advances towards it, when we ſhall have no more to 
do with the Body than what decency and neceſſity re- 
quire; that we break off all commerce with it, and keep 
our ſelves pure from its contagion, till God ſhall give us 
a final Releaſe, then we ſhall be defæcated from all its 
follies, and diſcern all things as bright as our ſelves, even 
truth it ſelf; for it is not fit that what 1s clean ſhould be 
corrupted by any thing that is contrary: Therefore if 
death only tranſports us to another place, *tis not to be 
look'd upon as an evil, but rather an exceding good. 
*The words of Socrates to his Judges, | 
ſeem to me to be ſpoken even with 3 As Hate hath 
Spe” — emonſtrated. 
Inſpiration: To fear death (Geutle- 
men) is nothing elſe than to countefeit the being wiſe, 
when we are not ſo; for he that fears death, pretends 
to know what he is ignorant of; for no Man is certain 
whether death be not the greateſt good that can befal a 
Man, but they poſitively dread it, as if they were ſure it 
was an evil; agreeably to this ſaid one after this man- 
ner: 


Let no Man fear what doth his labours end. 


For death ſets us free even from the greateſt evils: The 
Gods themſelves bear witneſs to the truth of this, for 
many have obtain'd it as a gratuity from them: The leſs 
famous inſtances Iwill paſs by, that I may not be prolix, 
and only mention thoſe who are the moſt celebrated, and 
in all Mens Mouths : And in the firſt place, I will relate 
what befel Biton and Cliobus, two Athenian young Men. 
They report that their Mother being the Prieſteſs of 
Juno, and the time being come that ſhe was to go vp to 
perform the Rights of the Goddeſs, and thoſe whoſe Of. 
fice it was todraw her Chariot tarrying longer than uſu- 
al; theſe twp young Men harneſſed themſelves and took 
it up, and ſo carried their Mother to the Temple; ſhe 
being extreamly taken with the Piety of her Sons, peti- 
tion'd the Goddeſs that ſhe would beſtow upon them the 
belt Preſent that could be given to Men, accordingly wr 

| Ca 
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caſt them into that deep ſleep, out of which they never a- 
woke, taking this way to recompence their filial zeal with 
death. Pindar writes of Agamedes and Trophinius, that af- 
ter they had built a Temple at Delphos, they requeſted of 
Apollo a reward for their work, it wasanſwered them, that 
they ſhould have it within ſeven days; but in the mean 
while they were.commanded to live freely, and indulge 
their genius; accordingly they obeyed the dictate, and 
the ſeventh night they died in their Beds. It is faid alſo 
of Pindar, that when the Deputies of the Boerians were 
ſent to conſult the Oracle, he deſired them to enquireof it 
which was the beſt thing amongſt Men, and that the Prie- 


Neſs of the Tripos gave them this anſwer, That he could 


not be ignorant of it, if he was the Author of thoſe 
Writings concerning Agamedes and Triphionins ; but if he 
deſired perſonally to know, it ſhould in a little time be 
made manifeſt to him; and that Pindar hearing this, pre- 
pared himſelf for the ſtroak of Fate, and died in a ſhort 
time after: Of Euthymus the Italian, there is this memora- 
ble ſtory, that he died ſuddenly without any bodies know- 
ing the cauſe of his death: His Father was Elyſizs the 
Terinean, who was a Man of the firſt condition for his 
eſtate and vertue, being rich and honourable, and this 
being his only Son and Heir to all his Fortune, which 
was very great, he had a ſtrong jealouſie upon him that 
he was poyſon'd, and not knowing how he-ſhonld come 
to the information of it, he went into the Vault where 
they invoke the Dead, and after having offered Sacri- 
fice, as tis enjoyn'd by the Law, he ſlept in the place; 
when all things were in a Mid-night ſilence he had this 
Viſion : His Father appear'd to him, to whom after ha- 


ving related his lamentable misfortune, he earneſtly deſi- 


red the Ghoſt that he would aſſiſt him in finding out the 
cauſe; he anſwered that he was come on purpoſe to do 
it: But firſt, ſaith he, receive from himſelf what he 
hath brought thee, and thereby thou wilt underſtand 
the reaſon of all thy ſorrow : The Perſon that the Fa- 
ther meant was very like to Euthynous both for years and 
ſtature, and thequeſtion being put to him who he was, he 
anſwered, I am the Genius of. thy Son; and at the ſame _ 
, time 
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time regch'd out a Book to him, in which theſe Verſes = 


were written; w 2 
3 ee makes wyeeched Mem 10 ery, 
Death did to happineſi thy Son prefer. 

We bleſt by fate, Euthynous do ſee, - 
So 'twas. the better both for him and'thee. 


Theſe are the ſtories which the Ancients tell us; but 
laſtly,if death be the intire- diſſipation of Soul and Body, 
which was the third part of S-crares his compariſon, even 
upon this account too it cannot be an evil; for this would 
produce a privation of ſenſe, and conſequently a com- 
pleat freedom from all ſollicitude and care; and if no 
good, ſo no evil would befall us; and as good, ſo evil 
muſt inhere in its ſubject after the ſame manner; but 
that which is nothing, and wholly aboliſhed out of the 
nature of things, neither of the two can happen to it; 
therefore when Men die, they return to the ſame con- 
dition they were in before they were born: For as be- 
fore we came into the World, we were neither ſenſible 
of good, nor afflicted with evil; ſo it will be when we 
leave it, and as thoſe things which preceded our Birth, 
did not concern us, ſo neither will thoſe things which 
are ſubſequent to our death; Ca tack 


The dead ſecurefrom ſorrum ſaſo do lie, 
The ſame thing tis not to he borm aud dio. 
For 'tis the ſame: ſtate of exiſtence after death” as it 
was before we were born; unleſs perhups-vuν will make 
a difference between having no Being at all, and the ut- 
ter extinction of it ; after che ſame manner that you 
make a diſtinction between an Houſe and a Garment, 
after they are ruin d and worn out, and the time before 
the one was built, and the other made; and if in this 
caſe there is no difference; tis plain that there is none 
between the ſtate before we were born, and that fatter 
we are dead: Tis elegantiy ſaid by Ahe eſilnus that denth 
which is called an evil, hath this peruliarly diftinct 
| | trom 
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from all that are thought ſo, that when 'tis preſent it 
gives us no diſturbance, but when remote and in expecta- 
tion only, *tis then that it afflicts us; and indeed many 
out of the poorneſs of their Spirit, and having enter- 
tained moſt injurious Opinions of it, have died even to 
prevent death. Epicharmus hath ſaid excellently to this 
purpoſe, that which was united in its parts is now diſ- 
joyn'd, the Earth ſinks downwards, but the Spirit aſ- 
cends, Therefore there is nothing grievous in all this; 
but that which Creſphontes in Euripides ſaith of Hercules; 


He now that in the ſhades below doth move, 
Is net concern'd in what is done above. 


] would have chang'd into theſe words; 


He now that dwels in darkneſs under ground, 
| Shares not thoſe evils which above are found. 


This Laconic too is very noble 


| Others before and after us will be, | 
Whoſe age we're not permitted e er to ſec. 


And again, 


Theſe neither did live hanſomely nor die, | 
Though both ſhould have be done with decency. 


But Ewripides hath ſpoken incomparably well of thoſe | 
who labour under daily indiſpoſitions; 


Thate the Man who ſtudies to defeat 

The power of death with artificial meat, 

To baſfle and prevent his fate does think, 

And lengthens out his life with Magic drink. 

Whereas when he a burden doth become, 

Then he ſhould die becauſe he's troubleſome, 

Old Age in modefly ſhould then give place, 

And ſo make way unto a brisker race. 14 5 
9 _ ut 
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But Merope mov'd the Paſſions of fthe Theatre with theſo 
Maſculine expreſſions z 


My Sons by death are raviſhd from my ſide, 
And I'm a Widow who was once a Bride. 

1 am not thus) ſelected to be croſsd, 

Others their Sons and Husbanas too have loſt. 


And we may not incongruouſly add theſe 


Where is the fair one with her charming Eyes ? 
Where's Cræſus who did Lydia Tyrannze ? 


Their Riches have periſhed with their Bodies; for 
an untimely death from many doth extort groans and 
paſſionate complaints; but the way to dry up theſe ſor- 
rows is ſo expedite and eaſy, that every vulgar Poet hath. 
preſcribed it: Conſider what conſolation a Comedian puts 
in the Mouth of one who comforts another upon ſo ſad 
an occaſion 5 


If this with certainty thou couldſt have known, 

That fortune always would have kindneſs ſhown, 

That nothing but what's good would him befal, - 

His death thou juſily might'ſt untimely call: 

And if calamities were imminent, 

And death the fatal miſchief did prevent; 

To give to things the character that's due; 
Death was the moſt obliging of the two, 


It therefore being uncertain whether it was for his 
advantage that he departed this life or no, and ſo was 
freed from all the miſcries that attend it, his death is not 
ſo heinouſly to be reſented, as if we had thereby loſt all 
that we fancied we could enjoy in him whilſt he was li- 
ving : And Amphiarus the Poet doth not do amiſs when 

1 ary” ; * 1 he 
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he conſoles the Mother of Achemrur, who was even 
ſick with Grief for the Loſs of her Sott who died unex- 
pectedly: He ſpeaks 5 


3 67% 


Whoſe Body is not ſubject to diſeaſe, _ 

Our Children muſt be buriedin the Earth, 

There are materials to give others birth. 

"Tis death at laſt that muſt wind up out Fate, 

And free us from a miſerable State, 

Our native duſt doth claim us as its own, 

Incvitable time will mow us domn. 

Neceſſity doth all our lotsbeſtow 5, 

Determines whether we ſhall live or no. Por 
Thoſe ſufferings don't deſerve an Elegie, . 
Which we by natures Laws eftabliſh'd ſee : | 

Not hing (hould grieve, that can't avoided be. 


In the general every one ſhould” meditate ſeriouſly 
with himſelf, and have the concurrence of other Mens 
opinions with his own, that the longeſt life is not the 
beſt, but that which is the moſt vertuous, for that Muſi- 
cian is not to be commended, who plays upon variety of, 
Inſtruments, nor that Orator that makes multiplicity of 
Speeches, nor the Pilot that conducts many Ships, but he 
of each faculty that doth one of them well; for the beau- 
ty of a thing doth not conſiſt in length of time, but in 
the vertue and ſeaſonable moderation wherewith it 1s 
tranſacted; this is that which is call'd happy and grate- 
ful to the Gods : And for this reaſon 'tis that Poets cele- 
brate thoſe, and propoſe them for examples, as the moſt 
excellent Men, and of Divine extraction, who have died 
before they have been old: As he for inſtance; 


Who was the Darling of Almighty Jove; 
Phoebus with warm embraces too did love: 
Their kinaneſs to their favourite was ſuch, 


The confines of Ql.deg he ſhould not touch: 
' Von” 1 , 
And 
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And we ſee in every thing that preference is not given 
ſo much to Age as to Maturity; for amongſt Trees and 
Plants, thoſe are accounted the moſt generous which 
brings forth abundance of Fruit, and that early ripe: 
| And amongſt living Creatures too, thoſeare the moſt va- 
| lued which ſupply ùs with the accomodations of life in a 
ſhort time : Beſides, if we compare the ſpace of our life 
with Eternity, we ſhall-find no difference betwixt long 
and ſhort ; for according to Simonides, Thouſands and: 
Millions of years are but as a point to what's Infinite, or 
rather the ſmalleſt part of that point. They report 
about Pontus, that there are ſome Creatures of ſuch an 
extempore Being, that the whole Term of their Life is 
confin'd within the ſpace of a day; for they are brought 
forth in the Morning, are in the Prime of their exiſtence, 
at Noon, grow old at Night, and then die: Doſt thou 
think if theſe had the paſſions, and were endow'd with 
the reaſon of a Man, that they would be ſo affected, or 
that things would ha pen to them after the ſame maner 
as to us? That thoſe who died before the Meridian 
would be lamented with tears and groans? Or that we 
ſnould call them happy who livd their day out? For 
the meaſure of a Man's life is the well ſpending of it, 
and not the length; But ſuch exclamations as theſe, The 
young Man ought not to be taken off ſo abruptly in 
the vigour of his years, are very frivolous, and proceed 
from a great weakneſs of Mind; for who is it that can 
ſay what a thing ought to be? But things have, are and 
will be practis'd, which ſome body or other will ſay they 
ought not to be done. But we do not come into this life 
to be Dogmatical and preſcrihe to it, but we muſt obey 
the Dictates of the Gods who govern the World, and 
ſubmit to the eſtabliſhments of Fate and Providence; for 
when they mourn over thoſe who die ſo untimely, do 
they do it upon their own account, or upon that of- the 
deceaſed ? If upon their own, becauſe they have loſt 
that pleaſure they thought they ſhould have enjoyd in 
them, or are depriv'd of that profit they expected, or 
that relief they flatter'd themſelves they ſhould receive 
from them in their old Age, then ſeli-love and perſonal © | 


\ in- 
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intereſt preſcribe the meaſures of their ſorrow ; ſo that 
upon the reſult they do not love the dead ſo much as 
themſelves, and what'they apprehended to be beneficial 
for them; but if they lament upon the account of the 
deceaſed, that is a grief eaſily to be ſhaken off, if they 
only conſider that by their being ſo, they are out of the 
Sphere of any evil that can reach them, believing a wiſe 
and ancient ſaying, that we ſhould always augment what 
is good, and extenuate the evil: Therefore if grief de- 
ſerves that denomination z let us enlarge and make it as 
great as we can; but if it is 'number'd amongſt the e- 
vils, as in truth it-ought to be, let us endeavour all we 
can to ſuppreſs, make it as inconſiderable as we can, and 
at laſt utterly efface it: How eaſie this is to be done, I 
will make appear by an illuſtrious example of Conſola- 
tion : They ſay that an ancient Philoſopher came to the 
Queen Arſinoe, who was then ſorrowful for the Death of 
her Son, and diſcours'd her after this manner: At the 
time that Jupiter diſtributed honours, amongſt his Under- 
Deities, it happen'd that the God of Penſiveneſs was ab- 
ſent, but came at laſt when all the dignities were diſ- 
s'd of, and then deſir'd that he might have ſome ſhare 
in the Promotions. Jupiter having not better vacancies 
left, beſtow'd upon him ſorrow and funeral Tears ; he 
made this inference from the ſtory ; Therefore ſaith he, 
asother Demons love and frequent thoſe, who give them 
hoſpital Reception, ſo ſadneſs will never come near you, 
if you do not give it encouragement, but if you careſs 
it with thoſe particular honours withit challengeth as its 
due, which are ſighs and tears, it will have an unlucky 
affection for you, and will always ſupply you with freſh 
occalions, that the obſervance may be continued: He 
as'd this plauſible Speech to buoy this great Woman out 
of her tears, and make her caſt off her Vail: {In ſhort. 
would ask the Mourner, whether he deſigns to put an 
end to his grief, or that the anguiſh muſt have the ſame 
duration with his life? If this thou haſt reſolv'd, l muſt ſay 
thou haſt cut out for thy ſelf the moſt bitter infelicity 
in the World, and all through the ſtupidity and ſoftnefs 
of thy Mind; but if thou haſt fix d on a period, mY 
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doſt thou not preſently change thy condition, and ſo free 
thy ſelf from miſery ? The ſame reaſons thou muſt uſe a 
great while hence, apply them now to unburden thy 
mind, and eaſe thy afflictions; and as in bodily diſtem- 
pers, the quickeſt Remedy is the beſt, ſo the advantage 
thou muſt otherwiſe allow to time, beſtow upon Reaſon 
and Inſtruction, and fo ceaſe to be unhappy. But ' tis 

objected, The calamity was ſudden, and I did not expect 
it; but thou ought'ſt to have done it, and conſider'd 

upon the Vanity and uncertainty of humane Affairs, 

that thy Enemies might not come ſuddenly upon 

thee,and take thee unawars. Theſes in Euripides ſeems to 

be excellently well prepar'd for events of this nature: 

For he ſaith thus; | 


This wholeſome Præcept from the Wiſe I learn, 
To think of miſery without concern. 

My meditating thoughts are always ſpent, 
Either on Death, or elſe on Baniſhment. 
Foreſight of evils doth employ my Mind, 

That me withort defence they may not find, 
And though in ambuſcade the miſchiefs lies, 
Kill me it may, but ſhall not me ſurprize, 


But thoſe who are of a degenerate Spirit, and diſuſe 
thoughtfulneſs, never apply their Mind, to any thing 
that is either uſeful or becoming, but they grow exor- 
bitant in their ſorrows, and afflict the innocent Body, 
making it ſick for company, as Acheus expreſſeth it; 
therefore Plato doth rightly inſtruct us to acquieſce in 
caſes of this nature, hen it is not manifeſt whetHer they 
be good or evil, and we get nothing by being uneaſy 
under them; for the trueſt expedient to remove our 
ſorrow, is to deliberate what is beſt to be done: There- 
fore he commands us, as in the caſting of Dice, to lay our 
wager upon that Throw, where we may moſt rationally + 
expect to win; that when any thing ails us, we ſhould 
not imitate the folly of Children, who preſently cry out, 
and clap their hands to the place affected, but ſhould ac- 
cuſtom our ſelves to diſperſe 2 humour with all the Arts 
8 21 ITY to 
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of, Medicine, and ſo reſtore the part that is diſeaſed to 
its firſt tone ot Health. He that inſtitured Laws for the Ly. 
cians, Qommanded the Citizens, that when they mourn- 
ed, they ſhould put on Womens Apparel, intimating 
thereby, that ſorro was an effeminate thing, and there. 
fore was not fit for Men of Temper and liberal Educati. 
on; for it is indeed. a weak and unmanly paſſion , and 
Women are more ſubjeat to it than Men, the Barbariens 
more than the Greeks, and the dregs of Mankind more 
than the refined part of them; and even amongſt the 
Barbarians, he braveſpirited Celtæ and Ganls have not a 
propenſity to it, or any that have generous Sentiments ; 
but the Ægyrtians, the Syrians and the Lydians, and thoſe 
who reſemble them in the ſoftneſs of their diſpoſition : 
They report that ſome of theſe will hide themſelves in 
retirements under ground, and refuſeto behold that Sun 
of which their lamented friend is deprived : Jen the Tra. 
gedian, who heard ſomething of this extravagance, in- 
troduceth a Perſon ſpeaking after this manner; 


Tour life and Sons did from my Nipples flow. 
Your Nurſe is buried in a Cave below; 
But I this diſmal Grotto now will leave, 
Which I choſe ont on purpoſe for to grieve. 


Some of theſe Barbarians have deform'd their Bodies 
by cutting off their Notes, Ears, and other Parts of them- 
ſelves, thinking to gratiſy the dead by theſe mutilati- 
ons; when in doing ſo they deviate exceſlively from that 
moderation wich Nature preſcribes us; and by Feve we 
meet with ſome Perſons who affirm that the death of e- 
very one is not to be lamented, but only of thoſe: who 
die uatimely; for they have not taſted of thoſe things 
which we call enjoyments in the World, as a Nuptial 
Bed, proficiency in Learning, the coming up to an 
height in any thing, the honour of Magiſtracy and Char- 
ges in the Government; tis for the ſake of theſe things 
that we condole thoſe who die immature, becauſe they 
were fruſtrated of their hopes, when in the mean while 
we are ignorant that a ſudden death doth not at r S 
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from any other, conſidering the condition of humane na- 
ture; for as when a journey is enjoyn'd into a remote 
Country , and there is a neceſlity for every one to un- 
dertake it, and.nohe hath liberty to refuſe, tho ſome go 
before, and others follow, yet all muſt arrive at the 
ſame ſtage at laſt 3 ſo when we all lie under an obligati- 
on of diſchargiag the ſame debt, it is not material whe- 
ther we pay fooner or later; but if any ones death 
may be call'd untimely, and conſequently an evil, 
that appellatian ſuits only with that of Children and In- 
fants, and eſpecially of thoſe who are newly born, but 
this we bear ſteadfaſt and with patience; but when thoſe 
that are grown up die, we take on heavily, becauſe we 
fondly hop'd that when their years were tull blown, they 
would then have had an uninterrupted ſtate of health: 
Now if the Age of Man was determin'd within the 
ſpace of twenty years, we would not thiak him that had 
arriv'd to fifteen to die an untimely death, but that he 
had fill'd up a juſt meaſure of living; but he that had 
attain'd twenty, or at leaſt had approach'd very neat it, 
his good fortuae we ſhould Aan as if he had enjoy d 
the moſt happy aud perfect life in the World: So if life 
was prolong'd to two hundred years as its ſix d period, 
and any one dled at a hundred, we ſhould howl ove 
him as if he had been haſtily cut off; ir is manifeſt then by 
what hath been ſaid now, and what hath been meution'd 
before, that the death we call untimely is capable ot Co 
ſolation; and Troilas had wept leſs paſſionately then Pri- 
am, if he had died hen his Kingdom flourithed , ane 
his riches bounded; both which he laments as moſt de- 
plorably loſt 3 for obſer ve whit he ſaith to his Son Hector, 
when he iatreats him to decline the Battle he was goin 


> * 


to fight agaiuſt Achilles ; 


= 


deareſt Son within the Walls retire; 
The ſaſety of thy Trojans ſo require + 
Let not Achilles rob thee of thy breath; 
Nor prate his triumph with fo brave à death. 
Beſides take pitty on thy Aren Hiad, =P 
Mach that I um] befefe that 1 am dead; 
| | X 2 For 
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of, Medicine, and fo reſtore the part that is difeaſtd to 
its firſt tone of Health. He that inſtituted Laws for the Ly. 
cians, Qommanded the Citizens, that when they mourn- 
ed, they ſhould put on Womens Apparel, intimating 
thereby, that ſorrow was an effeminate thing, and there. 
fore was not fit for Men of Temper and liberal Educati. 
on; for it is indeed a weak and unmanly paſſion, and 
Women are more ſubje@ to it than Men, the Barbarians 
more than the Greeks, and the dregs of Mankind more 
than the refined part of them; and even amongſt the 
Barbarians, he brave ſpirited Celtæ and Gauls have not a 
propenſity to it, or any that have generous Sentiments ; 
but the Ægyptians, the Syrians and the Lydians, and thoſe 
who reſemble them in the ſoftneſs of their diſpoſition : 
They report that ſome of theſe will hide themſelves in 
retirements under ground, and refuſe to behold that Sun 
of which their lamented friend is deprived : Jon the Tra. 
gedian, who heard ſomething of this extravagance, in- 
troduceth a Perſon ſpeaking after this manner 


Tour life and Sons did from my Nipples flow. 
Your Nurſe is buried in a Cave below ; 

But I this diſmal Grotto now will leave, 
Which I choſe out on purpoſe for to grieve. 


Some of theſe Barbarians have deform'd their Bodies 
by cutting off their Notes, Ears, and other Parts of them- 
ſelves, thinking to gratiſy the dead by theſe mutilati- 
os; when in doing ſo they deviate exceſlively from that 
moderation wich Nature preſcribes us; and by Joe we 
meet with ſome Perſons who affirm that the death of e- 
very one is not to be lamented, but only of thoſe who 
die uatimely; for they have not taſted of thoſe things 
which we call enjoyments in the World, as a Nuptial 
Bed, proficiency in Learning, the coming up to an 
height in any thing, the honour of Magiſtracy and Char» 


ges in the Government; tis for the ſake of theſe things 

that we condole thoſe who die immature, becauſe they 

were fruſtrated of their hopes, when in the mean while 

we are ignorant that a ſudden death doth not at — | 
N f a Om 
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from any other, conſidering the condition of humane na- 
ture; for as when a journey is enjoyn'd into a remote 
Country, and there is a neceſlity for every one to un- 
dertake it, and none hath liberty to refuſe, tho ſome go 
before, and others follow, yet all muſt arrive at the 
ſame ſtage at laſt; ſo when we all lie under an obligati- 
on of diſchargiag the ſame debt, it is not material he- 
ther we pay (ſooner or later; but if any ones death 
may be call'd untimiely, and conſequently an evil, 
that appellation ſuits only with that of Children and In- 
fants, and eſpecially of thoſe who are newly born, but 
this we bear ſteadfaſt and with patience; but when thoſe 
that are grown up die, we take on heavily, becauſe we 
fondly hop'd that when their years were tull blown, they 
would then have had an uniaterrupted ſtate of health: 
Now if the Age of Man was determin'd within the 
ſpace of twenty years, we would not think him that had 
arriv'd to fifteen to die an untimely death, but that he 
had fill'd up a juſt meaſure of living; but he that had 
attain'd twenty, or at leaſt had approach'd very near it, 
his good fortune we ſhould 2 as if he had enjoy d 
the moſt happy and perfect life in the World: So If life 
was prolong' d to two hundred years as its fix d period 
and day bug died at 8 Gündred, we ſhould bert over 
him as if he had been haſtily cut off ir is maaifeſt then by 
what hath been ſaid now, and what hath been meutioa'd 
before, that the death we call untimely is capable ot Co 
ſolation; and Troilus had wept leſs paſſionately then Pri- 
am, if he had died hen his Kingdom flourithed, wid 
his riches abounded, both which he laments as moſt de- 
plorably loft 3 for obſer ve whit he ſaith to his Son Hector, 
when he intreats him to decline the Battle he was goin 
to fight agaitiſt Achilles; "Pa 


My deareſt Son within the Walls retire, 

The ſaſety of thy Trojans ſ require + 

Let not Achilles rob thee of thy breath; 

Nor grace his trinmphs with ſo brave à death: 

Beſides take pitty on thy Area Head, | 

Wretch that I am ! before that I am du,; . 
| X 2 For 
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For J ove will ſuddenly thy Father ſlay, | 
And previous troubles to it lead the way: 

But firſt my eyes muſt ſee my Children ſlain, 
And the bold Raviſhers my Daughters ſtain, 
Nay Ruffins will invade my Royal Be 
And my poor _ on the ground will tread. 
When at my Life ſome Hand an Aim will take, 
And my cold Limbs the trembling Soul forſake. 
My Body in the Threſhould they will lay, 4 
hich unto Raveneous Dogs becomes aprey: 7 
But what's of all the moſt relenting ſight, 
And Eyes t ho ne er ſo cruel can't delight, 
My hoary Head they to their Jams will throw, 
Hy Chin all cover d oer with Ages ſnow : 
Nay Natures ſecret parts expos d muſt lie, 
And thus by piece-meal torn am forc d to die. 
He ſpoke, then tore his Reverend Locks with rage, 
But all fierce Hector's mind could not aſſwage. 


Havng then ſo many examples of this kind before 
thine Eyes, thou oughteſt to make thy ſelf ſenſible that 
not a few have been ſavd by death from thoſe calamities 
they would certainly have fallen into, had they liv'd lon- 
ger; contenting my ſelf with thoſe I have related alrea- 
dy, I will omit the reſt that I may not ſeem tedious, and 
theſe are ſufficient to ſhew that we oughtnot to abandon 
our ſelves to violent ſorrow beyondtemperand the bounds 
of nature: Crantor ſaith, to be innocent is the greateſt com- 

fort in afflictions, I aſſent to him, and affirm that *ris the 
nobleſt remedy. Beſides, the Indication of our love to 
the Deceas d, dees not conſiſt in grieving our ſelves for 
him, but in paying reſpe& to his Fame; for no good 
Man deſerves Elegies but Panegyricks, and we ſhould 
rather celebrate his Loſs by an honourable remembrance, 
than lameat it, and offer up rather firſt-fruits of Joy to 
the Gods, and not Tears which Sorrow extorts from us 
for he who ceaſeth to be amongſt Men, becomes par- 
taker ofa divine Life, is free from the ſervitude of the 
Body, and all thoſe ſollicitious cares which they of ne- 
ceflity mult undergo, who are embaraſs'd with a mortal 
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Life, till they have finiſhed the Courſe, which Provi- 
dence hath mark'd out for them ; and this Life,Nature 
hath not given us as an indefeiſable poſſeſſion, but hath 
clogg'd it with reſtrictions and conditions of Fate. Thoſe 
therefore who are the Maſters of their Reaſon, ought 
not to be tranſported beyond the limits of Nature, and a 
jaſt Moderation, unto unprofitable and barbarous com- 
2 and ſo wait till that comes upon them, which 
ath happened to many, to have their vital moiſture ex- 
hauſted before their Tears, and be carried to their own 
Graves in thoſe mourning Weeds they put on for o- 
thers, and there the ir Sorrow muſt lie buried with thoſe 
Evils they provok'd upon themſelves by their own Im- 
prudence 3 to whom that of Homer may be appolitely 


applyed ; 


Whilft others they lament with weeping Eyes, 
The darkneſs of the Night doth them ſurprize. 


Wherefore in this caſe we ſhould ofen thus reaſon 
with our ſelves ; Shall us put an end to our Sorrow, or 
ſhall us grieve all the days of our Life? To make it in- 
finite, is the laſt degree of infatuation ; for we have ſeen 
thoſe who have been in the deepeſt circumſtances of de- 
jection to be ſo mitigating by time, that they have Ban- 
quetted upon thoſe Tombs which before they could net 
e1dure the ſight of, without ſcreeking out, and beating 
their Breaſts; but now can dance round them with Mu- 
fic, and all the Poſtures of Jollity : Therefore to be 
obſtinate in our grief, is the reſolution of madneſs ; if 
then thou haſt purpos'd within thy ſelf that it ſhall have 
an end, joyn this conſideration with it, that Time will 
aſſwage it too; what is once done, even the Deity him. 
ſelf cannot unravel : Therefore that which hath happened 
to us beyond our hope, and contrary to our opinion, 
hath palpably ſhewn us what uſed to befal others; what's 
the reſult then? Cannot any Diſcipline teach us, nor can» 
uot we reaſon with our ſelves, that 5 
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The Earth with Evils doth abound, 
As many in the Sea are Te. | 


And thus likewiſe Job 


Miſeries ſurround Men ſo about, 
T hat there is left no paſſage out. 


For many (as Crantor tells us) and thoſe very wiſe 
Men, not now, but have long ago. deplor'd the condi. 
tion of humane Nature, eſteeming Life a Puniſhment, and 
to be born a Man the higheſt pitch of Calamity ; this 
Ariſtotle tells us, Silenys declar'd when he was brought 
Captive to Midas: I think it belt to quote the expreſ- 
ſions of the Philoſopher himſelf, in his Book wherein he 
treats of the Soul, he ſpeaks after this manner; Wherefore 
thou beſt and happieſt of Mankind, it we think thoſe 
bleſſed who have departed this Life, then 'tis only not 
lawful, but even blaſphemy to ſpeak any thing that is 
falſe or contumelious of them, being now chang'd into, 
and become partakers of, a more refined nature; and this 
my opinion is ſo old, that the Original and Author ef 
it is utterly unknown, but hath been derived down to 
us even from Eternity, ſo eſtabliſh'd is the truth of it. 
Beſides thou ſeeſt what is ſo familiar in Mens mouths, 
and hath been for manyYears a trite F*preſſon : What's 
that, faith he? He anſwered him, This, 'tis beſt not to 
be born at all, and the next choice to that, tis more 
Eligible to die than to live; and this is confirm'd eyen 
by Divine Teſtimony : Pertinently to this they ſay, that 
Midas after hunting asking his Captive Silenus ſomewhat 
urgently, What was the moſt delirable thing amongſt 
Men? At firſt he would return no anſwer, but was obſti- 
nately ſilent: At laſt, when Midas would not give over 
importuning him, he broke out into theſe words, though 
very unwillingly: Thou Seed of an evil Genins and precay | 
rious Off- ſpring of hard fee wheſe Eile is hu for 4 4 
why doſt thou compel me to tell thee theſe things, tis better thou 
wert ignorant of? For thoſe live the leaſt difturb'd, who know © 
wot their misfortmnes ; but for Men, the beſt for them is not 5 
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be hom at all, nor to be made 2 of a more excellent 
nature; not to be, is beſt fur both xx et. This ſhould have the 
firſt place in our choĩce and ambition, aud the next to 
this, v hen we are horn, to die as ſoon as we can. Tis plain 
therefore that he declar d rhe condition of the dead to 
be better than that of the living: I could bring millions 
of Examples to juſtify this Topic, but I will aot be 
long. are not therefore to lament thoſe who die in 
the bloom of their Years, as if they were ſpoiled of things 
v hich we call enjoyments in a longer Life; for it is un- 
certain, as we haveoften faid, whether they are deprived 
of good or evil, for the number of theſe is greater than 
the other; the good we obtain hardly and with anxious 
endeavour, but the evil eaſily befals us, for they fay 
theſe are linked together, and by a mutual dependance 
of cauſes follow one another; but the good lie ſcatrer'd. 
and disjoyned, and with great difficulty are hrought 
within the compaſs of our Life, therefore we ſeem to 
have forgot our condition; for not only, as Ew ipides 
hath it; 3 | 


9 


The things we db poſſeſs are not our own 3 


o * 


any thing he hath; 


But in general no Man can claim a ſtrict propriety ia 


When Gods do riches lend, it is but juſt, "Fw 
That when they pleaſe, we ſhould reſign aur truſt, 


We ought not therefore to take it amils, if they de- 
mand thoſe things they only indulged us the uſe for a 
ſmall time; for even your Common Brokers, unleſs they 
are unjuſt, will not be diſpleaſed if they are called upon 
to refund their Pawns, and if he is not altogether ſo 
ready to deliver them, thou may ſt ſay to him without any 
injury, haſt thou forgot that thou receivedſt them upon 
the condition to reſtore them? The ſame Parity of 
reaſon holds amongſt Men: The Gods have put Life 
into our hands by a fatal neceſſity, and there's no prefixt 
time hen what is ſo depoſited * required of us, as 

” 4 the 
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the Brokers know not when their Payns will be demand- 
ed: He therefore that is angry when he is dying him- | 
ſelf, or reſents the Death of his Children, is it not very | 
plain, that he hath forgot that himſelf 1s a Man, and 
that he hath begotten Children as frail as himſelf 2 For 
a Man that is in his Wits cannot be ignorant that he is 
a Mortal Creature, and born to this very end that he 


mult die: Niobe, as it is in the Fable, had this Sentence 
always at hand; hi | 


She would not like an old, but fruitful Tree, 
Leaded with Children like to Bloſſoms be; 

Her living always ſhculd not ſmoothly run, 
Nor would ſhe always ſee the cheerful Sun. 


She never ſank to that degree of deſparation that ſhe 
ſhould deſire to throw off her Lite to eaſe the burden of 
her ſorrow, nor call upon the Gods to hurry her into the 
utmoſt deſtruction: There are two Sentences inſcribed 
upon the Delphic Oracle, hugely accommodate to the 
uſages of Man's Life; Know thy ſelf; and, Do not any 
thing too much; and upon theſe all other Precepts de- 
pend, and they themſelves are ſo much Uniſons that their 
Senſe is coineident, and ſeem to illuſtrate the Energy of 


one another: For in tow thy ſelf, is included, Do not 
things too much; and ſo on the contrary, Ion hath 
ſpoken of it thus; „ 


This Sentence, Know thy ſelf, Ito thee bring; 
But only Jove himſelf could do the ting. 


And thus Pindar; 


The Senſe fo rich, the Emphaſis is ſuch, 
The wiſe Men praiſe it, Do not things too much; 


| He therefore that hath this impreſſed upon his Mind, 
can eaſily conform himſelf to all the affairs of Life, and 
bear them handſomly ; when conſidering his Nature, he 
is neither lifted up to arrogance upon a proſperous event, 
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nor when an adverſe happens, is dejected into complaint 
through puſilanimity, and that fear of death which is 
ſo congenial to us; both which proceed from the igno- 
rance of thoſe things which fall out in humane Life by 


neceſſity and fatal decree : The Pythagoreans ſpeak hand- 
ſomly to this pur poſe; 


Apainſt thoſe Evils thou ſhouldſt not repine 
Which are inflicted by the Powers Divine. 


Thus the Tragedian eAſchylus : 


He ſtore of Wiſdom and of Virtue hath, 


- Whom nothing from the Gods provoke his wrath, 4 


_ Euripides thus; 


He that is paſſive 4 the Fates Command, 
Is wiſe and all the Gods doth underſtand. 


In another place ſo, 


He that can bear thoſe things which Men befal, 
Him wiſe and modeſt, we may juſtly call. 


But many there are who blame all things, and what- 
ſoever unexpectedly happens to them, they think it is 
procured them by the malignity of Fortune, and the 
ſpite of ſome evil Genius: Wherefore they are querul- 
lous, and cry out upon every occaſion, inveighing againſt 
the bitterneſs of their miſhaps, whoſe complaints we 
may not unfitly obviate with this expreſſion ; 


The Gods do hurt thee not, but thou thy ſelf. 


Even thou thy ſelt through perverſneſs and want of 
good inſtruction; and by reaſon of this falſe and decei- - 
ving opinion, they accuſe any kind of death; for if one 
die vpon his Travel, they exclaim after this manner. 


The * 
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The wretch, his Father being abſent, dies; - 
Nor aid his aged Mot her 2 his Eyes. 


If he dies in his own Country, and his Parents about 
him, they lament that he is raviſhed out of their hands, 
and hath left them nothing, but regret for his loſs: If he 
dies ſilent, giving them no inſtuctions at parting, they 
complain thus, | 


His tender dying words I did not hear, 
Which I in my remembrance ſtill ſhould bear. 


If he ſpoke any thing before he breathed ont his Soul, 
they keep thoſe laſt accents as fuel to maintain their re- 
ſentments {till kindled; if he dies a ſudden death, they 
cry out that he is ſnatcht away; if Chronical Pains waſte 
him, they'll tell you that the flow Diſtemper hath ema. 
ciated him to Death: Thus every appearance, take it 
which way you will, is ſufficient to ſtir up your com- 
plaints : Theſe things the Poets have introduced, and 
the chiefeſt among them, Homer, who fung after this 
manner, | | 


A Father ſo his deareſt Son doth burn, 

And puts his mournful Aſhes in the Urn; 

Who in the midſt of his delight, is dead; 

To the Grave paſſing from Te Nuptial Bed. 
Hir poor new Married Wifeis his Relict, 

And this his Aged Parents doth afflift. 


And whether theſe things are juftly lamented; doth 
not yet appear: But ſee what he adds, E LM 


Born in his elder Tears he loſt bis Boy, g 
Who was deſign'd bis riches to enjoy. 


Who knows but that theDiety with a fatherly Provi- 
dence, and out of tenderneſs to Mankind, foreſeeing what - 
would happen, hath taken fome purpofely out of this 
life by an uatimely death? That nothing ſhovJd befal 

| : | them 
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them which is deteſtable, though nothing is grievous 
which carries a neceſſity along with jt, neither of thoſe 
things which fall out by a precedent ratiocination, or a 
ſubſequent z and many by a timely death have been with. 
drawn from greater calamities z ſo that it hath been 
good for fome never to have been born at all, for others, 
that as ſoon as Life hath been blown in, it ſhould be ex- 
tinguiſhed, for ſome that they ſhould live a little longer, 
and others again that they ſhould be crop'd in the prime 
of their Youth : Fheſe ſeveral ſorts of Death ſhould be 
taken in good part, ſince Fate is inevitable; therefore 
it becomes Men well Educated to conſider, that thoſe 
who have paid their Debt to Mortality, have only 
gone before us a little time; that the longeſt is but 


as a Point in reſpe& of Eternity, and that many 


who have ipdulged their forraw to exceſs, have 
themſelves followed, in a ſmall white, thoſe that they 
have lamented, having reap'd no profit out of their com- 


plaints, but macerated themfelves with voluntary affſicti- 
ons; ſince then the time of our Pilgrimage in this Life is 
but ſhort, we ought not ta confune our ſelves with ſor- - 
did grief, and fo render our dives unhappy by afftifting 
our Minds, and tormenting our Bodies 3 but we ſhould 


endeavour after a more manly and rational fort of Life, 


and aſſociate our ſelves with thoſe wha will not be Com- 
panions in grief, and by flattering our Tears, make them 


riſe higher, but will afford rather a folema and generous 


Conſolation ; and we ought to hear and krep in our 


remembrance thoſe words of Homer, wherewith Hecker 


anſwers Andramacht, when he comforts her after this 
manner; 


Vn retch, do nat top march lain 
2 Fate thou never cauſ be ana A, 


T bat doth eppeint the Race thou art 1070, 
Aud Fortune good or bad thou cant not ſan ;, 


Which the Poet expreſſeth in another place thus z 
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"Twas ſuch a thread as the Fates for ſpin + 


; Having theſe things fixed in our Minds, all vain and 
fruitleſs ſorrow will be ſuperſeded ; the time that we have 
all to live being but very ſhort, we ought to ſpare and 


husband it, and not lay it out too prodigally upon ſorrow; 
but rather let us fly from it, deſerting the Mournful co- 


lours, and ſo take care of our own Bodies, and conſult 
the ſafety of thoſe who live with us : "Tis requiſite that 
we ſhould call to mind what reaſons we urged to our 
Kinſmen and Friends when they were in the like Calami- 
ty, when we exhorted them to ſuffer theſe uſual accidents 
of Life with a common patience, and bear mortal things 
with humanity, leſt being prepar'd with inſtructions for 
other Mens misfortunes,we reap no benefit our ſelves out 
of the remembrance of thoſe Conſolations; and ſo not 
cure our minds by the ſovereign application of Reaſon; 
for in any thing a delay is leſs dangerous than in ſorrow ; 
and when by every one it is ſo tritely ſaid, that he that pro- 
craſtinates in an affair, conteſts with deſtruction, I 
think the character will more fitly ſit upon him who de- 
fers the removing his troubles, and the perturbations of 
his mind. We ought alſo to caſt our Eyes upon thoſe 


conſpicuous Examples, who have born the deaths of their 


Sons generouſly, and with a great ſpirit, ſuch as were 
Anaxagores the Clazomenian, Demoſthenes of Athens, Dio 
of Syracuſe, King Antigonus, and many others who have 
either liv'd in our times, or in the memory of our Fa- 
thers: They report of Anaxagoras that when he was 
reading natural Philoſophy to his Pupils, and reaſonin 
with them, ſudden news was brought him of the — 
of his Son: He preſently ſtop'd ſhort in his Lecture, 
and ſaid this to his Auditors; I knew that I begot my 
Son mortal: Pericles who was ſurnam'd Olympizs for his 
Wiſdom and the ſtrength of his Eloquence, when he 
heard that both his Sons were dead, Paralus and Xantip- 
pus, how he behav'd himſelf upon this accident Protagoras 
tells us in theſe words: When his Sons, ſaith he, being 
in the firſt Verdure of their Youth, and handſome Lads, 
died within Nine days, he bore the calamity without 
| g any 
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any repining; for he was of a Pacific Temper , from 
whence, there was every day an acceſſion of advantages 
— making him happy, the being free from 
grief, and thereby * 2 great reputation amongſt 
his fellow Citizens; for every one that ſaw him bear this 
calamity with ſo brave a reſolution, thought him Mag- 
nanimous, and indeed entertain'd an higher opinion of 
him than he ſtrictly deſerv'd; for he was conſcious to 
himſelf of ſome weakneſs and defects in caſes of this na- 
ture : But Pericles after he had received the News of the 
death of his Sons, he put on a Garland according to the 
cuſtom of his Country, and being cloth'd in white, made 
Harangues to the People, was the Author of ſafe and 
rational Councels, and ſtirr'd up the courage of his A- 
thenians to Warlike expeditions: Chronicles tells us, 
that when an Expreſs came out ot the Field to Aenophan- 
tes the Socratic as he was Sacrificing, which acquainted 
him that his Son periſhed in the fight : He pull'd the 
Garland from his Head, and enquir'd after what manner 
he fell, and it being told him that he died gallantly, mak- 
ing a great ſlaughter of his Enemies: After he had 
paus d a while to recollect his thoughts, and quiet his 
firſt Emotion of concera with reaſon , he adorn'd his 
Head again, finiſh'd the Sacrifice, and ſpoke thus to the 
Meſlengers : I did not make it my requeſt to the Gods, 
that my Son might be immortal or long-liv'd, for ' tis 
© not manifeſt whether this was convenient for hi or no, 
© but that he might have integrity in his principles, and 
© be a lover of his Country, and now I have my deſire : 
Dyo of Syracuſe, as he was conſulting with his friends 
concerning ſome affairs, he heard a great noiſe, and cry- 


ing out, and asking what was the matter, he was told 


the accident that his Son was kill'd with a fall from an 
Horſe ; he was not at all ſurpris'd or aſtoniſh'd at the diſ- 
aſter, but commanded the dead body to be deliver d to 
the Women, that they might bury it according to cus 
ſtom: But he went ou with his firſt deliberations, and re- 
aſſum'd his diſcourſe in that part where this accident had 
broken it off: Tis ſaid that Demoſthenes the Rhetorician 
imitated him upon the loſs of his only and deareſt Davgh: 

2 
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had perform'd the decencies of fofrow } and | 
ecras' 
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ter ; for Æſchinet upbraids him after this manner; with- 
in Seven days after the death of his Daughter, 55 he 
«id thoſe 
common rights to the memory of the : He put 
on a Garland, cloth'd himſelf in white, and Sacrific'd, 
thereby tranſgreſſing the Laws , tho he loſt his only 
Daughter which firſt call'd him Father: Thus did «#/- 
chines with the ſtroaks of his Oratory accuſe Demoſthines, 
not knowing that he rather deſerv'd a Paiiefyrick upon 
this occaſion, when he rejected his ſorrow, and preferr'd 
the love of his Country to the tenderneſs and compaſſion 
he ought to have for his Relations. King Antigens 
when he heard the death of his Son that was (latin in Bat- 


tle, looking ſteadily upon the Meſſengers of theſe ſad 


tidings, and after a little interval of filence, and with a 
modeſt countenance, he ſpoke thus: O Alcinus, thou haſt 
© fallen later than | thought thou wouldſt, fo brisk waſt 
© thou to run upon the thickeſt of thy Enemies, having 
no regard either to thy own ſafety, or my admoniti- 
© ons: Every one praiſeth theſe Men for the bravery of 
their Spirit, but none can imitate what they have done 


through the weakneſs of their minds not well inſtructed; 


there being many Examples extant, both in the Greek 
and Roman ſtories, of thoſe who have born the death of 
their Relations not only with decency, but courage? I 
think theſe that I have related to be a ſufficient motive 


to thee, to keep tormenting grief at a diſtance, and {0 


eaſe thy ſelf of that labour which hath noprofit in it, and 
is all in vain ; for that vertuous Men die in the prime of 


their years by the kindneſs of the Gods to whom they are 
peculiarly dear, I havealready told thee in the former 
part of my diſcourſe, and will give a ſhort hint of it 


now, bearing witneſs to that which is ſo prettily ſaid by 
Menander. 


Him whom the Gods do love, they cauſe to die. 


But perhaps ( my dear Apollonins ) thou wilt thus ob- 
jet to me; my young Apollonius was Originally deſign d 


to it by Fate, and J ought firſt to have died that he 
might 
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might bury me: This I confeſs is according to the courſe 
of humane nature, but Providence hath other meaſures, 
and that ſupream order which governs the World, is very 
different ; for thy Son being now made happy, it was 
not requiſite according to nature; that he ſhould rarry in 
this Life longer than the time prefix d him, but that ha- 
ving conſummated the term of his duration, he ſhould 
perform his fatal Journey, nature recalling him to her 
ſelf : But he died untimel ); upon that account he is the 
happier, not having been ſenfible of thoſe evils which 
are incident to Life: For Euripides aid truly); 


e ʒ„ ¶ as io gd frets follbetobno ef encth 


The time of bein heve we ſtyle amiſ5, 
We call it Life, but truly Labour "tis. 


Thy Apollonins died in the beautiful flower of his years, 
who gain d the love; and provok'd the Emulation of all 
his Contemporaries : He was dutiful to his Father and 

Mother, obliging to his Domeſtics, was a Philoſopher 
and to comprehend all in a word, he was a Lover of 
Mankind ; he had a veneration for the Old Men that 
were his Friends, as much as for his Parents, had an af- 
fection for his Companions and Equals, reverene'd his 
Inſtructors, was hoſpitable and mild to his Gueſts and 
Strangers, had a ſweet and comely AſpeR, and was of 
an extream humanity towards all the World: Fherefore 
he being accompanied with the applauſes of thy piety 
and his own, hath only made a digreſſion from this Mor- 
tal Life to Eternity, as if he had withdrawn from the 
entertainment before he grew abſutd, and the ſtagger- 
ingsof drunkenneſs eame upon him,which are incident to 
a long Old Age: Now if the fayings of the Old Philo- 
ſophers and Poets are true, as there is probability to 
think them ſo;. that honours are conferred upon the 
righreous and high Sears of Dignity after they are de- 
parted this Life, and as it is ſaid that a particular Regi- 
on is appointed for their Souls to dwelt in, you ought to 
cheriſh very fair hopes that your Sons ſtands numbered a- 
mongſt thofe bleſt Inhabitants: Of the ſtate of the f ions 

after death, Pindan diſcsurſeth after this manner; 

There 
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There the Sun ſhines with an unſullied light, 

When all the World above is thick with Night. 

There all the richly-ſcented Plants do grow, 

And there the Crimſon-coloured Roſes blow. 

Each Flower blooming on its tender ſtalk, 

And all theſe Meadows are their Evening walk. 

There Trees peculiarly delight the Senſe, 

With their exhal d perfumes of Frankincenſe. 

The Boughs their noble burdens cannot hold, 
The weight muſt ſink them when the fruit is Gold. | 

Some do the Horſe unto the Manage bring, | 

Others unto the tuneful Lute do ſing, 

There's plenty to exceſs of every thing, 

The Region always doth ſerene appear, 

The Sun and pious flames do make it clear. 

Where hs e gums do from the Altars riſe, 

When to the Gods they offer Sacrifice. 


And proceeding farther in another Lamentation, he 
ſpake thus concerning the Soul; 


Juſt we that diſtribution may call, 

Which to each Man impartially doth fall. 

Ir doth decide the dull contentious ſtrife, 

And eaſeth the calamities of Life, 

Death doth its efforts on the Body ſpend, 
But the aſpiring Soul doth upwards tend. 
Nothing can damp that bright and ſubtil flame, 
Immortal as the Gods frem whence it came. 
But this ſometimes a drouſie Nap will take, 
When all the other Members are awake. 
Fancy in various dreams doth to it ſnem, 
What puniſhments unto each crime is due. 
hat pleaſures are reſerv d for pious deeds, 
And with whar ſcourges the Inceſtuous bleeds. 


Divine Plato hath ſpoke many things of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul in that Book which he calls his Phaar x, 
not a few in his Republic, his Aenon and his Gorgias ; 
and hath ſome ſcattered expreſſions in the reſt of * Dia- 

logues: 
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logues: The things which are written by him in his 
' Dialogue concerning the Soul, I will ſend you by them- 
| ſelves, illuſtrated wIth my Commentaries upon them ac- 
cording to your requeſt : | will now only quote thoſe 
which are opportune and to the preſent purpoſe, and they 
are the words of Socrates to Callicles the Athenian, who 
was the Companion and Scholar of Gorgias the Rhetorici- 
on. For ſo faith Socrates in Plato. Hear then, ſaith he, 
a moſt Elegant Story, which yau, I fancy, will think to 
be a Fable, but I take it to be a truth, for the things 
which 1 ſhall tell you, have nothing but reality in them. 
Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, as Homer tells us, divided the 
Kingdom amongſt them, which they received by lnkeri- 
tance from their Father; but there was a Law eſtabliſh- 
ed concerning Men in the Reiga of Saturn which was then 
valid, and ſtill remains in force amongſt the Gods, that 
that Mortal, which had led a juſt and pious Lite, when 
he died ſhould go into the fortunate Iſlands of the bleſt; _ 
but he that had liv'd impiouſly, and in contempt of the 
Gods, ſhould be ſhackled with ver.geance, and be thruſt 
into that Priſon which they call Tartarus. In the time of 
Saturn, and the firſt beginning of Joves Empire, the Li- 
ving Judg'd the Living, and that the ſame day that they 
died, whereupon the Decffions of the Bench were not 
rightly managed: Threefore Pluto and his Gurators un- 
der him came out of theſe fortunare Iſlands, and com- 
plain'd to Jupiter that Man were nnwor thy of both thoſe 
Favours; I, faith Jupiter, will take care that this thing 
be not practiſed for the future; for the reaſon that the 
Sentences are now unjuſtly carried, is, becauſe the Guil- 
ty come cloth'd to the Tribunal, and whillt they are 
yet alive; for ſome of profligate diſpoſitions are yet pal- 
liated with a beautiful out- ſide, with riches and titles of 
Nobility, and ſo when they come to be Arraign'd, many 
will offer themſelves as witneſſes toſwear that they haue 
liv'd very pious Lives: The Judges aredazled with theſe 
appearences, and they fit upon them tod in their Robes 3 
ſo that their Minds are as it were cover'd and obſcur'd 
with Eyes and Ears, and indeed with the encombrance 
of the whole Body: The Judges and the Priſoners being 
| Y cloth g 2. 
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cloth'd are two very great Impediments; therefore in | 
the firſt place the fore-knowledge of death is to be taken 
away, for now they ſee the end of their Line, and it 
is ſtrictly enjoyn'd us by Promotheus that this muſt not 
be : Next that they ought to be diveſted of all Orna- 
ment, and come dead to the Tribunal : The Judge him- 
ſelf is to be naked, and dead too, that fo being all Soul, 
he may the more clearly diſcern the blemiſhes of other 
Mens, with its Intuitive Faculty: When he is now for- 
ſaken of his Relations,and left behind him all his gaities 
in the other World; and ſo Juſtice will be impartially 
pronounc'd. Deliberating this with my ſelf, before! 
received your advice, I have conſtituted my two Sons, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus Judges for Aſia, and eAacus for 
Europe; theſe therefore after they have departed this Life, 
ſhall aſſume their Character, and exerciſe it in the Field, 
and in the Road where two ways divide themſelves, the 
one leading to the fortunate Iſlands, and the other to the 
deep Abyſs; fo Rhadamanthus ſhall judge the Aſiaus, and 
Aacus the Europeans: But to Minos] will grant the au- 
thority of a fiaal Appeal, that if any thing hath eſcaped 
the notice of the Priſoners, it ſhall be ſubjected to his 
COgnizance, as to the laſt reſort of a Supream judge; 
that ſo it might be rightly decided what journey every 
one ought to take. Theſe are the things, Callicles, which 
I have heard, and think to be true, and Idraw this ratio- 
nal inference from them, that death in my opinion is no. 
thing elſe but the ſeparation of two things nearly united, 
which is, Soul and Body. 

Theſe Collections (my dear Apollonius) I have joyn'd - 
together with all the accuracy I could, and out of them 
compos d this Conſolatory Letter, I now ſend thee, which 
is very neceſſary to.diſcuſs thy melancholly Humour, and 

ut a period to thy ſighs ; I have paid likewiſe that de- 
2 which became me to the Aſhes of thy Son, who 
is the darling of the Gods, ſuch an Honour being moſt 

acceptable to thoſe whom fame hath conſecrated to Im- 
mortality: Thou wilt therefore do handſomly, to believe 
the reaſons I have urg'd to thee, and gratify thy deceas'd- 
Son, if by ſhaking off this unprofitable ſorrow which 

; cats 


| 
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ets into thy Mind, and afflicts thy Body, thou wilt a- 
ain return to that courſe of humour which nature hath 


chalFd out, and the former cuſtoms of thy Life have 


made familiar to thee: For as when they Son lived a- 
mongſt us, he could not without the deepeſt regret ſee 
thee or his Mother ſad; ſo now that he is amongſt the 
Gods enjoying the intimacy of their Converſation, ſuch 
a proſpett from thence muſt be much more diſpleaſing; 
therefore take up the reſolutions of a good, a gencrous 
Man, and of one wholov'd his Son, and fo extricate thy 
ſelf, the Mother of the Lad, thy Kindfmen and Friends 
at once out of this great Infelicity: Put on thy uſual, 
gdity, and betake thy ſelf to a brisker ſort of Life, 
which as it will be acceptable to thy Son, fo it will be 
extreamly pleaſing to us all, who have that concern for 
thee as we ought to have: 
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Concerning the 


VERTUESof WOMEN. 


Exgliſhed from the Greek by Iſaac Chauncy, of 
the Col. Phyſ. Lond. 


Oncerning the Vertues of Women (O Cle) I am 
not of the ſame Mind with Thucidides: For he 
would prove, Thar ſhe is the beſt Woman , concerning 
whom there is the leaſt Diſcourſe made by People abroad, ei- 
ther to her Praiſe or Diſpraiſe ; judging that as the Perſon, 
io the very Name of a good Woman ought to be retired, 
and not gad abroad. But vo us Georgias ſeems more ac- 
curate, who requires, That not only the Face, but the Fame 
of a Woman ſhould be known to many: For the Roman Law 
ems exceeding good, which permits due Praiſes to be 
given publicly both to Men and Women after Death. 
Wherefore when Zeontis, a moſt excellent Woman de- 
parted this Life, immediately we made then a long Ora. 
tion to thee about her, and truly not devoid of Philoſo- 
phical Contentment; and now (as thou didſt deſire) 
what remains of the things diſconr{4 of, 1 have wrote 
to thee, carrying with it an Hiſtorical Demonſtration, 
2 that 
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that the Vertue of a Man and Woman, 1s one and the 
ſame ; and although it be not compoſed for the tickling 
of the Ear, yet if there be Jucundity in the Nature of an 
Example to him that is perſwaded of the Truth of it, that 
Narration fails not of an Acceptance, co-operating to a 
Demonſtration ; neither is it aſhamed of commixing 
the Graces with the Muſes in the fweeteſt Harmony ( as 
Euripides ſaith ) eſpecially whilſt it engageth the Faith of 
an honeſt Mind. Forbear with us, if whilſt we aſſert 
the Art of Limning, performed by Men and Women, 
to be the ſame, we produce the ſame ſort of Draughts 
wrought by Women, which Apelles, Zenxis, or Nico- 
mac hus hath left, and is there any one who will repre- 
hend us as attempting rather to humor and cajole Men 
than to convince them, verily I do not think it. Moreo- 
ver, if whi!ſt we go to make appear that the Poetic 
or Comic Art is not one thing in Men, and another 
thing in Women, though you may compare one with 
another, Sappho's Verſes with Anacreons, or the Ora- 
cles of Sibil with thoſe of Bacchus, can any one juſtly 
blame this way of Argumentation, becauſe it inſinuates a 
Credence into the pleaſed and delighted Hearers ? nei- 
their wilt thou ſay this, neither can a man truly any way 
better learn the Similitude of, and Difference between, 
Feminine and Virile Vertue, than by comparing toge- 
ther Lives with Lives, Exploits with Exploits, as the 
Products of ſome great Art, duly conſidering whether 
the Magnanimity of Semiramis carries with it the ſame 
Character and Impreſſion with that of Seſoftris, or the 
Cunning of Tanaquil, the fame with that of King Servi-. 
1, or the Diſcretion of Porcias, the ſame with that of 
Brutus ; or that of Pelopida with Timocleas, according to 
the moſt proper Variety and Quality of each of them, 
conſidered. Moreover, Vertues do admit ſome other 
Differences (like appropriat Colours) by reaſon of Mens 
Diſpoſitions, and are aſſimilated to the ſubjected Man- 
ners and Temperaments of Bodies, yea, to the Educa- 
tion and Manner of Diet. Achilles was courageous in one 
manner, 4jax in another, the Subtilty of Ulyſſes was 
not like that of Neſtor, neither was Cato and Ageſilaus 855 
- ter 
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after the ſame manner, neither was Eirene a Lover of her 
Husband, ſo as Alceſtis ; neither was Cornelia Magnani- 
mous, ſo as Olympias; nor do we for all this conſtitute 
much Fortitude, Prudence and Juſtice ſpecifically diſtinct? 
Whereas their individual Diſſimilitudes do exclude none 
of them from the ſpecific Definitions. 

Thoſe things now which are very commonly diſcour- 
ſed of, and of which J know thou haſt had the exact 
Hiſtory and Knowledge, from ſolid Books, I will at pre- 
ſent omit, unleſs it he ſome publick and recorded. Mat- 
ters worth your hearing, which have eſcaped the Hiſto- 
rians of former times. 

And ſeeing that many worthy things, both public and 
private, have been done by Women, it is not amiſs to give 
a brief Hiſtorical Account of thoſe that are public in the 
firſt place. : 


Example 1. Of the Trojan Women. 


F thoſe that eſcaped at the taking of Troy, ſome 
of them being exerciſed with much tempeſtuous 
Weather, becanſe they were unexperienc'd in Naviga- 
tion, and unacquainted with the Sea, they were wafted 
over into 7aly, and about the River Tyber, they made a 
very narrow Eſcape by ſome neceſſary Ports and Havens, 
whilſt the Men weat about the Country to enquire after 
Pilots, there fell out a diſcourſe among the Women, 
That where ever any place of Situation fell our to be in all 
their Roving, and Sea faring Condition, it were much better 
for Men, managing the Affairs in a due amd right Manner, to 
aſſume to themſelves a Country to plant in, ſeeing it was 
impoſſible to recover that which they had loſt. Upon this, com- 
plotting together, they ſer fire on the Ships, Roma ( as 
they ſay ) being one of the firſt in the Attempt z but ha- 
ving done theſe things, they went to meet their Hus- 
bands, running towards the Sea, in order to the Relief 
of the Ships, and fearing their Indignation, they lay 
hold, ſome of them on their Husbands, and ſome on 
their intimate acquaintance, and fall a Kiſſing them 
ſoundly; by which Carriage they obtained their Charita- 
ble Reception. . hath been formerly, and 
1 no 
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now remains to be a Cuſtom among the Remans, for the 

Women to ſalute their Kinsfolk that come unto them by 
F <7 SE | 

Ne Trojans (as it ſeems ) being ſenſible of the 
Streight they were in, and having alſo made ſome Expe- 
rience of the Natives entertaining them with much 
Bounty and Humanity, applauded the Exploit of the 
Women, and ſat down by the Latixs. 


| Example-2. Of the Phocean Women. 


Hat Action of the Women of Phocis, although in- 

f deed it hath not fallen under the Cognizance of 
any noted Writer of that Age, yet it is none of the leaſt 
of Feminine Enterpriſes tending unto Vertue, the which 
is atteſted by thoſe famous Sacred Rites performed by the 
Phoces at Hyampholis, and by ancient Decrees, the doing 
whereof is particularly recorded in the Lifeof Diaphantus. 
The Sotrv of thoſe Women is this: There was an 
implacable War between the Theſſalians and the Phoceaps : 
For theſe (the Phoces) flew all the Theſſalian Governaurs 
and Magiſtrates in the Cities of Phocis in one Day. Where. 
upon they (the Theſſaliaxs ) flew fifteen hundred Phocean 
Hoſtages,and with their whole Hoſt, marched up againſt 
them through Locria, publiſhing their Reſolution, To 
are no Men that were of Age, and as for Women and Chil- 
en, they ſhould be ſold for ſlaves. Diaphantus therefore, 
the Son of Bathil, a Triumvir, Governour of Phecis, 
perſwaded the Phocian Men, themſelves to go to meet the 
Theſlalians in Battle; but as for the Women, together with 
their Chilaren, that they ſhould be aſſembled together into one 
Place, from all the Parts of Phocis, which they ſhould pile 
round with combuſtible Matter, and to leave a Watch, which 
the Women ſnould give in Charge, that if he perceived that the 
Men were conguered, that immediately he ſhould ſet Fire to the 
Pile, and burn all the Rodies to Aſhes. The Counſels were 
agreed to by ſome, but one ſtands up and faith, That it's 
Juſt that theſe things be conſented to l the Women alſe, and if 
they did not e . ſubmit to it, nat to have any Force offer- 
ed to hem. The Account of this Liſcourſe being come 


to the Women, they aſembled together by themſelves, 
| = 7 . * | and | 
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and carried it by Vote, and applauded Diæphantus as à 
Man that beſt conſulted the affe of Phocis; they fay 
alſo that the Children meeting together, privately voted 
the ſame things. Theſe Matters being thus ſetled, the 
Phoces joyning Battle at Cleon, a Town of Hyampolis, got 
the Victory: Hence the Grecians call this Vote of the 
Phocean Women, Aponeaſit he mad Freak or deſperate Reſolve.) 
And of all the Feſtivals, this of theElaphzbolia Lor March] 
is the greateſt, which they obſerve to Miner va to this Day, 


in remembrance of this Victory obtained in Hyampolis. 


Example 3. Of the Women of Chios. 


HE Peopie of Chios poſſeſſed themſelves of Len- 
conia, upon this Occaſion followiag ; a certain 
Famous Man, of the Nobles of Chios, was Married 
whilſt the Bride was drawa in her Chariot, King Hippo- 
cls, au intimate Friend of the Bridegrooms, being pre- 
ſent, as the reſt were, as alſo fudled and merry, leaped 
into the Chariot, not deſigning any Inciviliy, any other- 
wile than to keep up the uſual Cuſtom, aud to make 
ſport : Wowever the Bridegrooms Friends flew him ; 
the Effects of Divine Diſpleaſure appearing againſt the 
People of Chios, and the Oracle commandiag them to 
{ay the Slayers of Hippoclus they replied, We have all of 
us ſl-in Hippoclus ; the Oracle commanded them all there- 
fore to depart the City, if all did partake of the Guilt : So that 
at leagth the Prin-ipals, Acceſſories and Abettors of the 
Murder by any means whatſoever, being not a few in 
number, nor feeble for ſtrength, tranſplaated themſelves 
into Leuconia, which by the Aid of the Erythreſes,the Men 
of Chi-s taking from the Coroneſes, polleſſed themſelves 
firſt of, afterward a War ariſing between them and the 
Er threſes (by far the moſt potent People among the Ioni- 
ans) againſt whom then laying Siege to Leucouia, the 
Men of Chios not being able to defend themſelves, they 
came to an Argument, and gave their Faith in obligation 
to depart upon theſe Terms, that every one ſhould take 
with him only one Cloak, and one Coat, and nothing 
elle. But the Women of Chios upbraiding them as mean 
ſpirited Men, that'they would yield to lay down their MPeapons, 
Y 4 and 
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and go naked Mex through their Enemies; to whom, when 
they made anſwer, that they were ſworn ſo to do. They 
charged them not to leave their Weapons behind them; 
but to ſay to their Adverſaries, That the Spear is a Cloak, 
and the Buckler a Coat to every Man of Courage. The 
Men of Chios being perſwaded to theſe things, and em- 
boldning themſelves couragiouſly againſt the Eryrhreſes, 
and ſhewing their Weapons; the Erythreſes were ama- 
zed at their Audacity, and none oppoſed or hindred 
them, but were glad of their Departure. Theſe Men 
therefore being taught Courage by the Women in this 
manner, made a fate Eſcape. 

Many years after this, there was another Exploit, no- 
thing inferior to this in Fortitude, performed by the Wo- 
men of Chios. When as Philip, the Son of Demetrius, be- 
ſieged the City, he ſet forth a Barbarous and Inſolent 
Proclamation, inviting the Servants to a Defection, upon 
Promiſe of Liberty, and Marriage of their Miſtreſſes, 
that he would give them their Maſters Wives into their 
Poſſeſſion - At this the Women were dreadfully and 
putragioully incenſed; and alſo the Servants nd leſs pro- 
voked to Indignation, and nnanimouſly aſſiſting, raſhed 
forth furiouſly, and aſcended the Wall, bringing Stones 
and Darts, incouraging and animating the Souldiers 
ſo that in the end, theſe Women diſcomfited and repul- 
ſed the Enemies, and cauſed Philip to raiſe his Siege, and 
not ſo much as one Servant fell off to him, FIR 


Example 4. Of the Argive Women, | 


F all the renowned Actions performed by Women, 
none was more Famous than the Fight with Cleo- 
menes, in the Country of Argos, whom Teleſilla, by the 
Influence of her Poetry defeated. This Woman they 
ſay was of an honourable Family, but had a ſickly Body; 
therefore ſent toconſult theOracleconcerning herHealth; 
Anſwer was made, That ſhe muſt be a Servant to the Muſes : 
Accordingly, ſhe becomes obedient to the Goddeſs, ap- 
lying her ſelf to Poetry and Muſic ; her Diſtempers 
ett her, and ſhe became the Mirrour of Women in _ 
r 
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Art of Poetry, Now when Cleomenes, King of the Spar- 
tant, having flain many Argives (but not ſo many, as ſome 
fabulonſly reported, to wit, 7777-) marched up againſt 
the City : The youthful Women were as it were Di- 
vinely inſpired with deſperate Reſolution and Courage, 
to repulſe the Enemies out of their Native Country. 
They take Arms under the Conduct of Teleſilla, they 
place themſelves upon the Works, they raiſe a Counter- 
ſcarp to the Wall, even to the Admiration of the Ene- 
my, they by a Sally beat off Cleomenes, with the Slaugh- 
ter of many of his Men, and as for the other King, Pe- 
marat (as Socrates {aith) he having entered the City, and 
poſſeſſed him of Pamphyliack L a Fort, or Street of a City J 
they beat him out. In this manner the City being pre- 
ſerved, thoſe Women that were ſlain in the Engagement, 
they buried by the High-way to Argia; to them that E- 
ſcaped, they gave the Honour of erecting the Statue of 
Mars, in perpetual Memorial of their Bravery. Some 
ſay this Fight was on the ſeventh Day of the then pre- 
ſent Month, others ſay it was in the Calends of that 
Month, which is now the Fourth, anciently called Her- 
mæus by the Argives, upon which Day, even to this time, 
they perform their Hybriſtica [L i. e. their Sacred Rites 
of Incivility J clothing the Women with Mens Coats and 
Breeches, but the Men with Womens Veils and Petti- 
coats. The Women to repair the Scarcity of Men [ in 
loſs of their Husbands ] did not (as Herodotus faith ) by 
marrying their Servants, but by admitting the beſt 1ort. 
of the adjacent Inhabitants to be Citizens, and marrying 
them, and theſe they thought meet to reproach and un- 
dervalue, at bed and Board, as worſe than themſelves ; 
whence there was a Law made, That new Married Women 


ſhould have Beards put on upon them when they firſt lay with 
their Husbands, 


Example 5. Of the Perſian Women. 
Vus cauſing the Perſians to revolt from King Aſtya. 
ges, and the Medes, being overcome in Battle: The 
Perſians retreating by flight into the City, the Enemy pur- 
ſued fo cloſe, that they had almoſt fell into the City with 
; - them. 
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them. The Women run out to meet them before the 
City, plucking up their Petticoats to their Middle, ſay- 
ing, Ye vileſt Varlots among Men, whither ſo faſt ? Te can- 
not find a Refuge in theſe Parts, from whence Nature hath ſe- 
cluded you. The Perſians bluſhing for Shame at the Sight 
and Speech, as alſo checking themſelves, faced about and 
renewing the Fight, routed their Enemies: Hence a Law 
was enacted, that when the King enters the City, every 
Woman ſhould receive a piece of Gold; and this Law 
Cyrus made; though they ſay that OXius being ia other 
kinds a naughty and covetous King, would always (when 
he came) compaſs the City, and not enter it, and ſo de- 
prive the Women of their Largeſs; but Alexander en- 
tred twice, and gave all the Women with Child a dou- 


ble benevolence. 


Example 6. Of the Celtick Women. 


Here was a very grievous and irreconcileable Con- 
tention happened among theCelzs(before they paſſed 
over the Ay, to inhabit that Tract of Haly, which now 
they Manure) as that it proceeded to a Civil War: The 
Women placing themſelves between the Armies, both 
took up the Controverſies, argued them ſo accurately, 
and determined them fo impartially, that an admirable 
friendly Correſpondency, and general, enſued, both Ci. 
vil and Domeſtick. Hence the Celts made it their Pra- 
ctiſe to take Women into Conſultation about Peace 
or War, and ia any Controverſies that aroſe between 
themand their Allies, the Womendid moderate; and in 
the League therefore made with Aunibal, the Writing 
runs thus, If the Celts take Occaſion of quarrelling the Car- 
thaginians, the Colonels and Captains of the Carthaginians 
in Spain ſhall decide the Controverſie; but if the Carthagini- 
ans accuſe the Celts, the Celtick Women ſhall be Judges. 


Example 7. Of the Melitiſh Wome. 


THE Aclities ſtanding in need of a larger Country, 

_ conſtituted Vmpheus an handſom Man, and Mar- 
velloufly comely, the Commander for the tranſplanting 
of the Colony: The Oracle Cenquired] enjoyned them 


ia 
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to continue Sailing till they caſt away their Ships, and there to 

pitch their Colony; it happened that they arrived at Caria, 
and going aſhoar, their Ships were broken to pieces by a 

Storm. Some of the Careſes which dwelt at Cryefſa, whe. 

ther commiſeratigg their diſtreſſed Condition, or dread- 
ing their Reſolution, invited them todwell in their Neigh- 

bourhood, and beſtowed upon them a part of their Coun. 

try, but then obſerving their marvellous Encreaſe in a 

little time, they conſpired to cut them off by Treachery; 
and providing a Feaſt and great Entertainment for that 

end and purpoſe, It came to paſs that a certain Virgin in 
Caria fell in love with Nymphens (her Name was Caphena) 

who while theſe things were in agitation, could not en- 

dure to connive at the Deſtruction of her beloved Vm. 
phens, and therefore acquainted him privately with the 
Conſpiragy of the Citizens againſt him. When thecryeſſes 

came to invite them, Nymphexs made this anſwer, Jt is 
not the cuſtom of the Greeks to go to a Feaſt without their 

Wives; which the Careſes hearing, requeſted them alſo 
to bring their Wives; and ſo explaining the whole Tranſ- 
action to the Melites, he charged them nor to go without 
Armour under their Veſtments, but that every one of the Women 

ſhould carry a Dagger ſtuck in their Boſom, and that each 

ſhould take her place by her Hu band. About the middle of 
Supper, their Signal Token was given to the Czre/es, the 
poiut of time alſo the Greciars were ſenſible of, accor- 
dingly the Women laid open their Boſoms, and the Men 
laid hold on their Daggers, and ſheathing them in the 
Barbarians, flew them all together, poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the Country, overthrew that City, and built another, 
which they called New Cryeſſa. Moreover, Caphena being 

married to Nymphexs, received due Hangur and grate- 
ful acknowledgmeats. anz er good Services. Here 
the Taciturnity and Courage of Women is worthy of Admira- 
tion, that none of them among ſo many, did ſo much as unmit- 
tinghy, by reaſon of Fear, betray their Truſt. 


Example 8, Cf the Tyrrhene Women. 


I that time that the Tyrrheres inhabited the Iſlands 
1 Lemuus aud liber, da eee eee me 


nin 
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Athenian Women from Bauro, on whom they begat Chil- 
dren, which Children the Athenians baniſhed from the 
Iſlands as mixt Barbarians. But theſe arriving at Tenarut, 
were ſerviceable to the Spartans in the Helotic War, and 
therefore obtained the Priviledge of Citizens and Mar. 
riage, but were not dignified with any Share in the Ma- 
giſtracy or Counſels; for they had them in ſuſpicion, 
That they would combine together in order to ſome Innovation, 
and conceived they might ſhake the preſent eſtabiſhed Govern- 
ment: Wherefore the Lacedemonians ſeiſing on them, 
and ſecuring them, ſhut them up cloſe Priſoners, ſeek- 
ing to take them off by evident and ſtrong Convictions, 
Bat the Wives .of the Priſoners gathering together 
about the Priſon, by many Supplications prevailed 
with the Jaylors, That they might be admitted te go to ſa- 
lute their Husbands, and ſpeak with them. As ſoon as they 
came in, they required them to change their Cloths imme- 
diately, and leave them to their Wives , but they apparelled 
in their Wives Habit ſhould go forth. Theſe things being 
effeted, the Woman ſtay'd behind, prepared to endure 
all hard Uſages of the Friſon, but the deluded Keepers 
let out the Men as if they had been their Wives. Where. 
upon they ſeized upon Taygeta, exciting the Helorick Peo- 
ple to revolt, and taking them to their Aid, the Spart ans 
alarmm'd by theſe things into a great Conſternation, by a 
Herauld proclaiming a Treaty of Peace, who were re- 
coneiled upon theſe Conditions, To receive their Wives 4. 
gain and furniſhed with Ships and Proviſions, ſhould make an 
Expedition by Sea, and gases themſelves of a Land, and as 
City elſewhere, they ſhould be accounted a Colony, and Allies 
of the Lacedæmonians. Theſe things did the Palagians 
taking Pollis for their Captains, and Cratais his Brother, 
both Lac edemonians, and one part of them took up their 
Seat in Melum; but as for the molt part of them which 
were ſhipped with Pollis, they failed into Crete, taking 
their Meaſures from the Oracles, by whom they were 
told, That when they ſhould loſe their Goddeſs, and their An- 
chor, that then and there they ſhould put an end to their Ro- 
ving, and there build a City. Wherfore putting into 
Harbour on that part of Crete, called Cherroneſus, 1 
| | he” 
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nick Fears fell upon them by Night, at which coming 
under a Conſternation, they leap tumultuouſly on board 
their Ships, leaving on Shoar for haſte, the Statue of 
Diana, which was their Patrimony brought from Bauro 
to Lemnus, and from Lemnus carried about with them 
where ever they went; the Tumult being appeaſed, 
and as they were ſetting Sail, they miſt this Statue, and 


at the ſame time Polli found that his Anchor had loſt one 


of its Beards ( for the Anchor having been drage'd, as 
appeared, through ſome rockey Place, was inſenſibly 
torn) ſaid, That the Oraculous Anſwer of Pythia, was ac- 
compliſbed. Therefore he gave a Sign to tack about, 
and accordingly made Inrode into that Country, con- 
quered thoſe that oppoſed him in many Battles, ſat down 
at Lynctum, and brought many other Cities to be Tribu- 
tary to him, and now they repute themſelves akin to the 
Athenians on the Mothers ſide, and to be Spartan Colonies. 
1 which is reported to have fallen out in Lycia, 

although itbe fabulous, yet it hath common Fame 
atteſting it, Amiſodarus (as they ſay) whom the Lyci- 
ans Call I/aras, came from a Colony of the Lyc:ans about 
Zeleia, bringing with him Pyrate Ships, which Chimarus 
a Warlike Man, who was alſo Savage and Brutiſh, was 
Commander of; he ſailed in a Ship which had a Lion 
carved on her Head, and a Dragon on her Stern: He did much 
Miſchief to the Lycians, that they could not Sail on the 
Sea, nor inhabit the Towns nigh the Sea- coaſts. 

This Man Bellerophon purſued, flying on his Pegaſus 
(i. e. his Ship) and flew; defeated allo the Amazons 
L Enemies of the Hcians ] for which he obtained no due 
Requital, but Jobat the King, was molt injurious to him; 
upon which Bellerophon went to the Sea-ſhoar, and made 
earneſt Supplication by himſelfto tern that he would 
reader that Country Barren and Unfruittul; and having 
{aid his Prayers, fac'd about; upon which the Waves of 
the Sea aroſe, and overwhelmed the Land, and it was a 
dreadful Sight to behold the lofty Billows following Bel- 
lerophon, and drowning the Plain ; and now when the 

| | Mea 


Example 9. Of Lycian Nomen. 
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Men by their Deprecation, labouring to put a ſtop to 
Bellerophon, availed nothing at all, the Women plucking 
up their Petticoats, met him full butt ; upon which,con. 

ounded with ſhame, he turned back again, and the 
Flood, as they ſay, returned with him. But ſome un- 
ridled the fabulous part of this Story, by telling us, that 
it was not by Execrations that he brought up the Sea, 
but the fatteſt part of the Plain lying lower than the 
Sea, and a certain Breach extending itſelf all along the 
Shoar, which beat off the Sea, Bellerophon brake through: 
At which Beach, the Sea forcibly flowing in, over- 
whelmed the Plain; and when the Men by their humble 
Addreſſes obtained nothing, the Women aſſembling a- 
about him in Multitudes, gained reſpect from him, and 
pacified his Wrath. Some tell us, that that ſo celebra- 
ted Chimera, was a Mountain oppoſite to the Sun, out of 
which was wont to proceed ratling Noiſes, blaſting 
Heats, and Flaſhes of Lightning, by which, ſcattered 
down upon the Fieids, the Fruits were withered. But 
Bellerophon finding out the Reaſon of the Mischief, cut 
through the ſmootheſt part of the Clift, which did moſt 
frequently ſend forth thoſe cracking Noiſes ; but ſeeing 
that he was treated ungratefully, his Indignation was 
excited to take Vengeance on the Lyc:ans, but was ap- 
peaſed by the Women. The Reaſon which Nimphu 
(in the Fourth Book of Herculian Enterprizes ) doth aſ- 
ſign, is to me not at all fabulous; for he faith, when 
Bellerophon ſlew a certain wild Boar, whichdeſtroyed the 
Cattle and Fruits in the Province of Zants, and received 
no due Reward of his Service: He prayed to Neptune for 

Vengeance, and obtained that all the Fields ſhould caſt 
forth a ſalt Dew, and be univerſally corrupted, the Soil be- 
coming bitter, which continued till he condeſcendingly 
regarding the Women Suppliants, prayed to Neptune, 
and removed his Wrath from them. Hence there is a 
Law among the Zants, That they ſhould not for the future, 
derive their Names from their Fathers, but from their Mothers. 


Example 10. Of the Saguntine Women. 
Hen Hannibal the Son of Barcas beſieged the great 


Y V City Sæguntum in Spain, before he fought * 
tne 
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the Romans; at the firſt Aſſault the beſteged Citizens 
were ſurprized with Fear, inſomuch that they conſented 
to grant him his Demands, aud to give him Three 
hundred Talents of Silver, and Three hundred Ho- 
ſtages, upon which, he raiſing his Siege, they changed 
their Minds, and would not perform any thing that 
they had promiſed : Wherefore returning again to his 
Siege, he gave Command to his Souldiers t rake the 
City by Storm, and fall to the Vlundering their Goods: At 
this the Barbarians, ſtruck univerſally into a pannick 
Fear, came to Terins of Compoſition, to depart the 
City with their Cloaths to their Backs, by a tree Pals, 
but ſhould leave their Weapons, Goods, Hoſtages and 
City behind them. Now the Women ſuppoſing, that 
although the Enemies would ſtriftly ſearch every Man as he de. 
parted, yet that the Women ſhould go untouched ; According- 
ly they taking Cimiters, and hiding them under their 
Coats, fell in with the Men as they marched out; when 
they wereall gone out of the City, Hannibal ſets a Guard 
of Maſſilian Souldiers, without the Gate he fixed their 
Poſt, but the reſt of his Army fell promiſcuoully into 
the City to Plunder; the Maſſilians ſeeing them buſie in 
carrying away much ſpoil, were not able any longer to 
refrain, nor mind the Charge of their Watch, taking it 
heniouſly, that that was their Lot, and therefore left 
their Poſt, and went to take their ſhare of the Booty. 
Upon this the Women flouting, animated their Hus- 
bands, delivered the Cimetars into their Hands, and 
they themſelves ſome of them fell upon theSentinels : In- 
ſomuch, that one of them ſnatching away the Spear of 
Banon the Interpreter, ſinote himſelf with it, though he 
was armed with a Breaſt- plate; and as for the reſt, the 
Men routed and put ſome to flight, and flew others, 
making their Eſcape by charging through them, tage- 
ther with the Women in a great Body. Hannibal be- 
ing made acquainted with theſe things, purſued them, 
and that thoſehe took he flew ; but ſome betaking them- 
iclves to the Mountains, eaſily made their Eſcape, 
and afterwards ſending, in their humble Supplications,, 
were admitted by him into the City, obtaining Iademni- 
Y and Civil Uſage. Ex- 
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Example it. Of the Women of Mileſia. 


| Certain dreadful and monſtrous Diſtemper did ſeize 
the Mileſian Maids, ariſing from ſome hidden 

Cauſe; it is moſt likely, the Air had acquired ſome infa- 
tuating and venemous Quality, that did influence them 
to this Change and Alienation of Mind ; for all on a 
ſudden, an earneſt longing for Death, with furious At- 
tempts to hang themſelves, did attack them, and many 
did privily accompliſh it; the Arguments and Tears of 
Pareats, and the Perſwaſion of Friends availed nothing, 
but they circumvented their Keepers in all their Contti- 
vances and Induſtry to prevent them, {tif murthering 
themſelves ; ſo that the Calamity ſeemed to be an extra- 
ordinary Divine Stroke, and beyond human Help, until 
the Counſel of a wiſe Man was by Record paſt into Act 
of the Senate : viz. That thoſe Maids that hangedthemſelves, 
Yould be carried naked through the Market-place. This rati- 
fied Law did not only inhibit, but quaſht their Deſires of 
ſlaying themſelves. Note what a great Argument of 
good Nature and Vertue this Fear of Diſgrace is; that they 
that had no dread upon them, of the moſt terrible 
things in the World, viz. Death and Pain, could not 
endure the Fantaſie of an immodeſt thing, no, not to be ex- 


poſed to Shame after Death. 


Example 12. Of the Women of Cios. 


FT was a Cuſtome among the Maids of Cios, to aſſem- 

I ble together to public Divine Service, and to paſs 
| the reſt of the Day together in good Fellowſhip : When 
N their Sweet hearts had the Felicity to behold how 
Þ prettily they ſported and danced about at the Evening ; 
this Company went to every particular Maid diſtinctly 
waited upon each others Parents and Brethren very offi- 
ciouſly, even to the Waſhing of their Feet; it oftentimes 
ſo fell out, That many young Men fell in Love with one Maid, 
but carried it ſo decentlyand civilly, that when the Maid was 
eſpouſed to one, the reſt preſently gave off Courting of her. 
The effect of this good Order among the Women, was, 
That no mention was made of any Adultery or Fornication 
among them fer the ſpace of Seven hundred Tears. Ex- 
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Example 13. Of the Phoczan Vomen. 


W Hen the Tyrants of Phocea had taken Delphos, and 
the Thebans undertook that War againſt them, 
which was called the Holy War, certain Women devoted 
to Bacchus (which they call Thyades ) fell Frantic, and 
went a gadding by Night, and miſtaking their Way, came 
to Amphiſſa, and being very much tired, and not as yet 
in their right Wits, they flung down themſelves in the 
Market-place, and fell aſleep as they lay ſcattered up 
and down here and there: But the Wives of the Am- 
phiſſeans, fearing, becauſe that City was engaged to aid 
in the Phocæan War, and abundance of the Tyrants 
Souldiery were preſent in the City, the Thyades ſhould 
have any Indignity put upon them, ran forth all of them 
into the Market-place, and ſtood filently round about 
them, neither would offer them any Diſturbance whilſt 
they ſlept ; but when they were awake, they attended 
their Service particularly, and brought them Refreſh- 
ments; and in fine, by Perſwaſions, obtained leave of 
their Husbands, they might accompany them to bring 
them going in ſatety to their own Borders. 


Example 14. Lucretia, Valeria, Clelia. 


HE Injury done to, and the Vertue of, Lucretia, 
were the Cauſes of baniſhing Tærquinius Superbus, 

the Seventh Roman King, deſcending from Remulus, (ſhe 
was the married Wite to a Peer, and one of the Royal 
Race) for ſhe was Raviſh'd by one of Tarquinius's Sons, 
that was in a way of Hoſpitality entertain'd by her, and 
after ſhe had acquainted her Friends and Family with 
the Abuſe offered her, immediately flew her ſelf. Tar- 
quinius falling from his Dominion after many Battles that 
he fought, attempting to regain his Kingly Govern- 
ment; at laſt he prevailed with Porſena, Prince of the 
Hetrurians, to encamp againſt Rome with a powertul 
Army: Whereupon the Fomars being preſſed with War 
and Famine at the fame time, likewiſe being acquainted 
that Porſena was not only a great Souldier, but a Juſt and 
Civil Perſon, they reſol7ed to reſer the Matters againſt 
| | 14 
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Tarquinius, to him as a judge. This Propoſal Tarquinius 
obſtinately refuſed to conſent unto, ſaying That Porſena 
could not be a juſt Arbitrator, that did not remain conſtant to 
his Military Alliance. Whereupon Poxſena left him to 
himſelf, and made it his endeavour to depart a Friend 
to the Romans, which he offered, might he but have 
reſtored to him what Tractsof Land they bad cut off from the 
Hetrurians, and the Captives they had taken. Upon theſe 
accepted conditions, Hoſtages being given, viz. ten 
Male Children, and ten Females (among whom was 
Faleria the Daughter of Publicola the Conſul ) he imme- 
diately ceaſed his Warlike Preparations before the Arti- 
cles of Agreement were quite finiſhed. Now the Virgin 
Hoſtages going, down to the River, as if they intended 
only to waſh then ſelves a little further than ordinary 
from the Camp: There, by the Inſtigation of one of 
them, whoſe Naine was Celia, wrapping their Coats about 
their Heads, they caſt them{clves into that great River Tyber, 
and aſſiſting one another, ſmam thorow thoſe vaſt Depths with 
much Labour and Difficulty ; There are ſome that ſay, 
Clelia compaſſing a Horſe, got upon him, and paſſing 
over gently before, the reſt ſwimming after her, conduct- 
ed, encouraged and aſſiſted them; the Argument they uſe 
tor this, we ſhall declare anon. SEN 
As ſoon as the Romans ſaw the Maids had made ſuch 

a clever Eſcape, they admired indeed their Fortitude 
and Reſolution, but did not approve of their Return, 
not abiding to be worſe in their Faith than any one Man; 
therefore they charged the Maids to return back, and 
ſent them away with a ſafe Conduct, for whom Targus. 
nius laid wait as they paſled the River, and wanted but 
little of intercepting the Virgins, for Valeria with three 
of her Houſhould Servants, made her Flight to the Camp 
of Porſena, as for the reſt, Arrus, Perſena's Son, gave 
them ſpeedy help, and delivercd them from the Enemies, 
When they were brought, Porſena looking upon them, 
commanded them to tell him which of them adviſed, 
and firſt attemted this Enterprize ; all of them being 
ſurprized with Fear, except Clelia, were ſilent, but 
ſhe ſaid, That ſhe was the Perſon that was the Author of it; 
at 
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at which, Porſena mightily ſurprized, commanded an 
Horſe curiouſly adorned with Trappings, ſhould be 
brought, which he gave to Clelia, and diſmiſt them all 
with much Generoſity and Civility; and this is the 
Ground which many make of ſaying, That Clelia paſſed 
thorow the Riveron Horſe back. Others deny this Story, 
but yet ſay, that Porſena admiring the Uudauntedneſs and 
Confidence of the Maid, as being beyond what is com- 
monly in a Woman, heſtowed a Preſent on her becoming 
a Man Champion. It is certain that there is the Statue 
of a Woman on Horſe-back by the Way ſide, called Sa- 
cred, which ſome ſay is Clelia's, others, that it is Valeria's. 


Example 15. Of Micca and Megiſtona. 


Riſtotimns cruelly tyrannizing over the People of 

Elis in Peleponne ſus, againſt whom he prevailed by 
the aid of King Antigonus, uſed not his Power with any 
Meekneſs or Moderation; For he was naturally a Sa- 
vage Man, and moſt Cowardly enflaved his Perſon and 
Government by barbarous Miniſters of State, conniving 
at many injarious and cruel things which his Subjects ſut- 
fered, among which was the Calamity of Phylodemus. 
This Man had a beautiful Daughter , whoſe Name was 
Micca;ʒ this Maid, One of the Tyrants Captains of Auxi- 
liaries, called Lycims, attempted to lye with, more out 
of a Deſign to debanch her, than for any Love he had 
to her ; and for thisend ſent to fetch her to him, the Pa- 
rents verily ſeeing the Streight they were in;adviſed her 
to go; but the Maid being of a Generous and Couragi- 
ous Spirit, elaſped about her Father, beſeeching him with 
earneſt Entreaties, that he would rather ſee her put to 
Death, than that her Virginity ſhould be filthily and wickedly 
violated. Some Delay being made, Lucius himſelf ſtarts 
up in the midſt of his Cups, enraged with Wrath 
and Luft, and Drunk with Wine; and finding Micca 
laying her Head on her Fathers Knees, he inſtantly com- 
manded her to go along with him, but ſhe refuſing, he 
rends off her Clo: tis, and whip'd her ſtark naked; ihe 
ſtoutly enduring theSmart with ſilence. When her Father 
and Mother perceived that by their Tears they coujd 
21 et 
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that their Wives and Children might come to them. A 
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not avail, nor bring any Succour to her, they con- 
verted their Appeal to Gods and Men, as Perſons that 
were oppreſt by the moſt cruel and unrighteous Pro- 
ceedings. But this barbarous Fellow, Drunk, and 
raging every way with Madneſs, run the Maid thorow 
as ſhe lay with her Face in her Father's boſom. Neither 
was the Tyrant affected with theſe Cruelties, but flew 
many, and ſent more into Exile, for they ſay eight hun- 
dred took their Flight into e/Zrol:a,petitioning the Tyrant 


little after, he made Proclamation, permitting the Wo. 
men that would, to go to their Husbands , carrying 
with them all Utenſils meet for Houſwifry ; but when he 
perceived that all the Women received the Proclamation 
with Pleaſure (for the Number was above ſix hundred) 
he charged them all to go in great Companies on the ap- 
pointed day, as if he had conſulted their Safety: When the 
day came, they crowded at the Gates, packing up their 
Goods, carrying their Children, ſome in their Arms, and 
ſome having them in Carts, and ſtaid for one another, All 
on a ſudden, many of the Tyrants Creatures made to- 
wards them in great haſte, hollowing out their Com- 
mands to ſtay, while they were yet at great diſtance 
from them, and as they approached, they charged the 
Women to return back, likewiſe turning about their Cha- 
riots and Carts, they forced them upon them, drave them 
through the midſt of them without Fear or Wit, nei- 
ther ſuffering the Women to follow or to ſtay, nor to 
reach forth any help to the periſhing Infants ( forſſome of 
them falling out of the Carts, others run over by the 
Carts, were deſtroyed) but drove them in (as ſo many 
Sheep which Butchersdrive along,hawling and whipping 
them ) thronging upon one another, till they had crowd- 
ed them all into a Priſon, but their Goods they returned 
into Ariſtotimus. The People of Elis taking theſe things 
very heinouſly, the ſhe Prieſts devoted to Bacchus (which 
they call the Sixteen) taking with them their inchanting 
Wands and Miters belonging tothe Service of their God, 
went to meet Ariſtotimus in the Market- place; the 
Guards, out of a Reverential Awe, ſtood off, and gave 
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way to their Approach; theſe ſhe Prieſts ſtood ſtill at firſt 
with Silence, ſolemnly reaching forth their Supplicatory 
Rods, but as ſoon as they appeared petitioning Addreſ- 
ſers, and Deprecators of his Wrath againſt the Women, 
he fell into a great Rage at the Guards, exclaiming a- 
gainſt them, that they would offer to ſuffer the Prieſts to 
approach his Preſence, and cauſed ſome to be thruſt a- 
way, Others to be beaten and dragged through the Mark- 
et · place, and fined them two Talents a piece. 

Theſe things being tranſacted in this manner, one 
Hellenicas moved a Conſpiracy againſt this Tyrant; he 
was a Man, who by reaſon of old Age, and the Loſs of 
two Sons by Death, was unſuſpected of the Tyrant, as 
being altogether unlikely for Action. In the mean time 
alſo the Exiles waft themſelves over from ¶Ættolia, and 
take Amumona, a very convenient Place on the Borders, 
to entrench a Camp in, and for the covenient Recepti- 
on of ſuch as frequently made their Eſcape by Flight 
from Elis. Ariſtotimus being ſtartled at theſe things, went 
into the Impriſoned Women, and thinking to work them 
to his Pleaſure, more by Fear than by Favour, charged 
them to ſend Letters to their Husbands, enjoynng them to de- 
part out of the Coaſts ; if they would not write, he threatned 
them to fo their Children before their Eyes, and then put them 
( the Mothers) to Death by Torments, Whilſt he was long 
provoking and urging of them to declare whether they 
would obey his Mandates or.no , Some anſwered him 
nothing, but looked with filence one upon another; all 
unanimouſly ſignifying an excellent compoſed Frame of 
Mind, ſo as not at all to be ſcared or affrightned at his 
Threat. But Megiſtona,theWife of Timocleen,who both 1a 
reſpe& of her Husband, and her own excellent Accom- 
pliſhments, carried the Port of a Princeſs among them, 
would not vouchſafe to riſe off of her Seat to him; nei- 
ther would permit the reſt ſo to do, but as ſhe ſat, gave 
him this Anſwer. 

V. — if thou wert a diſcreet Man, thou wouldſt not after 
this manner diſcourſe Women about their Husbands, but would 
ſend to them as to our Lords, finding out better Language than 
that by which thou haſt deluded _ > but if thou 5 | ay | 
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eſt to prevail with thom, and therefore undertakeſt to trapan 
them by our Means, do not hope to put a Cheat upon us again. 
Neither that they are ſo ill adviſed, as that for the ſavin 
their Wives and little Ones, they will deſert that Liberty 9 
their Native Country; for it is not ſo great a Prejudice to them 
to loſe us, which at that time they are deprived of, as it will be 
benefit to ſet the Subjects at Liberty from thy Cruelty and 
Oppreſſion, | 
Ariſtotimus being not able to refrain himſelf at this 
Speech of Megiſtona; required that her Son ſhould be 
brought, as if it were, to ſlay him before her Eyes, a 
whilſt the Officer was ſeeking out the Child that was in 
the Company of other Children, playing and wreſtling 
together : his Mother call'd him by his Name, and ſaid 
Come hither my Child, before thou haſt any Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding, be thou delivered from bitter Tyranny ; for it would be 
much more grievous to me to ſee thee baſely enſlaved, than to ſee 
thee die. At which Ariſtotimus drawing his Sword upon 
the Mother her ſelf, and tranſported with Rage, going 
to fall upon her, one of his Favourites, Cyls by Name, 
( eſteemed his truſty Confident, but in reality a Hater of 
him, and a Confederate with Hellanicus in the Conſpiracy) 
put a ſtop to him, and averted him in an humble man- 
ger, telling him, That this is an ignoble and Woman like 
Varriage, not at all becoming 4 Perſon of a Princely Mind, 
and a States-man : Aereupon Ariſtotimos ſcarcely coming 
to his Senſes departed. Now obſerve an ominous Pro- 
digy happened to him. It was about Noon, when he was 
taking ſome Repoſe, his Wife ſitting by, and whillt his 
Servants were providing Dinner, an Eagle was ſeen in 
the Air ſoaring over the Houſe, which did, as it were, 
conſiderately, and on purpoſe, let fall a Stone of an hand» 
ſome bigneſs upon that part of the Roof of the Houſe, 
which was over the Apartment where Ariſtotimus lay: 
With which there was alſo a great Ratling from above, 
together with an Out- cry made by the People that were 
abroad looking upon the Bird. Upon which Ariſtotimus 
falling into a great Conſternation, and examining the 
Matter, ſent and called his Soothſayer, which he uſually 
conſulted with his Publick Concerns, and being in great 
| Perplexity, 
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Perplexity, deſired to be ſatisfied what that Prodigy meant? 
The Sooth-ſayer bid him be of good Cheer, for it ſignified, That 

upiter was nom quickning and aſſiſting of him. But to 
the Citizens that he could confide in, he ſaid, How that 
Vengeance would no longer be delayed from falling on the Tyrants 
Head. Wherefore it was concluded by thoſe about Hel- 
lanicus, not to defer any longer , but to hring Matters 
to an iſſue the next Day. At Night Hellunicus, imagin- 
ed in his Sleep, that he ſaw one of his dead Sons ſtand 
by him, and ſaying, What is the Matter with thee, O Fa- 
ther ! that thou ſleepeſt? To morrow thou ſhalt be Governour 
of this City. He being animated by his Viſion, encoura- 
ged the reſt concerned with him. Now Ariſtetimus be- 
ing informed that Craterus coming to his Aid with great 
Forces, was encamped in Olympia; upon which, he he- 
came ſo confidently ſecure, that he ventured to go with» 
out his Guards into the Market- place, Cyto only accom» 
panying him. Wheretore Hellanicus obſerving this Op- 
portunity, did not think good to give the Signal to thoſe 
that were to undertake the Eaterprize with him, but 
with a clear Voice, as alſo litting up both his Hands, he 
ſpake, ſaying, O ye good Men ! What do you Mean to do? 
Here is a fair Theatre in the midſt of your Native Country to 
fioht a Duel in. Whereupon Cylo in the firſt place draw» 
ing his Sword, ſmote one of Ariſtotimus's waiting Gea- 
tlemen; but Thraſybul«s making a brisk Oppoſition, Ari- 
ſtotimus eſcaped by Flight into the Temple of Jurzter, and 
there ſlaying of him, dragg'd forth his Corps into the 
Markert-place , and proclaimed Liberty to the Citizens. 
Neither were the Men there much hefore the Women, 
who immediately ran forth with joyful Acclamations, en- 
vironing the Men, and binding Triumphant Garlands 
about their Heads. The Multitude preſently raſhed on 
upon the Tyrants Palace; where his Wife ſhutting her 
ſelf into her Bed-chamber, hanged her ſelf. He had 
alſo two Daughters, Maidens of moſt beautiful Complexi- 
ons, ripe for Marriage: Thoſe they laid Hands on, ang 
haled forth, with a deſperae Reſolution to ſlay them, 
but firſt to torment and abuſe them. But Aegiſtana, 
with the reſt of the Women, meeting them, called out 
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with a loud Voice, Will they perpetrate ſuch Enormities, 
who reckon themſelves a Free People, in Imitation of the 


Practices of audacions and libidinous Tyrants ? The Multi- 


rude reverencing the Gravity of this Matron, pleading 
ſo undauntedly with them, as alſo affectionately with 
Tears, they reſolved to lay aſide this opprobriuos way 
of Proceeding, and to cauſe them to die by their own 
Hands. As they were therefore returned into the Cham- 
ber, they required the Maids immediately to be their own 
Executioners. Muro, the Eldeſt, untying her Girdle, 
and tyinght about her Neck, ſaluted her Siſter, and exhor- 
ted her to be careful, and do whatever ſhe ſaw her do; leſt 
(as ſhe ſaid ) we he treated in a bale and unworthy manner. 
But the younger deſiring it might be her Lot to die firſt, 
ſhe delivered her the Girdle, ſaying, I did never deny thee 
any thing thou didſt ever deſire, neither will I now ; hs this 
Favour alſo, I am reſol o d to bear and endure that which is 
more grievous than Death to me, to [ee my moſt dear Siſter 
die before me, Upon this, when ſhe had inſtructed her 
Siſter how to put the Girdle, ſo as to ſtrangle her, and 
perceived her Dead, ſhe took her down and covered 
her. And now the Eldeſt Siſter, whoſe Turn was next, 
beſeeching Megiſtona to take care of her, and net ſuffer 
her tolye undecently after ſhe was Dead. So that there was 
not any one preſent, that was ſo bitter and vehement a 
Tyraat-hater, that did not lament and compaſſionate 
theſe Maidens, upon their brave and vertuous Behavi- 
our. 

Of the innumerable famous Exploits performed by 
Women, theſe Examples may ſuffice : But as for their 
particular Vertues, we will deſcribe them according as 
they offer themſelves ſcattered here and there, not ſuppo- 
fing that our Preſent Hiſtory doth neceſſarily require 
an exact Order of Time. | 3 


Example 16. Of Pyeria. 


ome of the Ionians who came to dwell at Miletum, 
"I falling into Contention with the Sons of MNitexs, de- 
parted to Miunts, and there took up their Situation, 
where they ſuffered many Injuries from the Mileſians; for 


they 
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they made War upon them, by reaſon of their Revolt 
from them : Which War was not indeed without Tru- 
ces or Commerce ; but upon certain Feſtival Days, the 
Women of Miunts went to Meletum, And now there 
was at Miunts, Pythes, a renowned Man among them, 
who had a Wifecalled Japys:a, and a Daughter, Pyeria. 
Pythes, when there was a Time of Feaſting and Sacrifi- 
cing to Diana, among the Miieſians (which they called 
Nelis) ſent his Wife and Daughter, deſiring that they 
might participate of the ſaid Feat: When one of the moſt 
potent Sons of Nileus, Phrygens by Name, fell in Love 
with Pyeria, He ſuggeſts what Service he could do, which 
might be moſt acceptable to her? She told him, That he would 
bring it to paſs, that ſhe with many others, might have their 


frequent Recourſe thither. Hence Phrygens underſtood that 


ſhe deſired Friendſhip and Peace with the Citizens of Mile- 
tum; accordingly he finiſhed the War: Whence aroſe 
that great Honour and Renown of Pyeria in both Cities 
inſomuch that the Mileſian Women do to this Day make 
uſe of this Benediction to new married Wives, That 
their Husbands may love them fo as Phry geus loved 
Pyeria. 


Example 17. Of Policrita. 


War aroſe between the Naxiansand Mileſians, up- 
on the account of Niaira, the Wife of Hypſicreona 
Milleſian. For ſhe fell in Love with Promedon a Naxian, 
who was Hypſicreon's Gueſt, Promedon lies with his belo- 
ved Naira ; and ſhe, fearing her Husband's Diſpleaſure, 
took Shipping with her Promedon, who carried her over 
into Naxa, and placed her 4 Supplicant (Nun) to Veſta. 
The Naxians not reſtoring her (upon Demand) for the 
Sake of Promedon, and making Devotion their Pretence, a 
War aroſe. To the Aſſiſtance of the Mileſians came in 
many others; and of the Ionians, the Erythreſes were 
moſt ready: So that that War, as it was of long Conti- 


- nuance; fo it had great Calamities attending it. But as 


it was begun by the Lewane(s of a Woman, ſo it was ended by 
a Womans Policy. Diognetns, a Collonel of the Erythreſes, 
holding a Fortification committed to his Keeping, which 

was 
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was caſt up againſt the Naxians, lying naturally to great 
Advantage, and well furniſhed with Ammunition, took 
reat Spoils from the Naxians ; yea, he captivated both 
ree married Women, and Virgins: One of which, call- 
ed Polycrita (falling in Love with) he treated not as a 
Captive, but after the manner of a married Wife. Now 
a Feſtival coming in turn to be celebrated among the 
Aileſians, in the Camp, and all of them given to their 
Cups and Luxury, Policrita petitioned Dicgnetus that he 
would be pleaſed to permit her to ſend ſome part of the 
Cakes to her Brethren. He permitting, and bidding her 
do it, ſhe thruſt into a Cake a Piece of Lead, engraven 
with Writing, and commanded the Bearer to ſay to her 
Brethren, That they alone by themſelves ſhould eat up what 
ſhe had ſent. Accordingly they meeting with the late 
of Lead, and reading Polycrita's Hand-writing, adviſing 
them that. Night to fall upon their Enemies, who, by caſon of 
Exceſs, cauſed by their Feaſtings, were overcome with Wine, 
and therefore in a careleſs ſecure Condition; They acqualnt- 
ed the Officers with it, and induſtriouſly provided to ac- 
company them forth againſt the Enemies. pon En- 
gagement, the Field being gotten, and many ſlain, Poly- 
crita, by Entreaty of her Country-men, obtained the 
Life of D:ognerus, and preſerved him. But ſhe being 
met by her Country-mea at the Gate, receiving her with 
Acclamations of Joy, and Garlands, and admiring her, 
could not bear the Greatneſs of their Applauſe, but 
died, falling down at the Gate of the Citadel, where 
ſhe was buried; and it's called, The Sepulchre of Envy, as 
though Policrita was ſlain by ſome Envious Fortune, ſo that 
ſhe could not arrive at the Fruition of her Honours. And 
thus do the Naxian Writers declare the Hiſtory. . But 
Ariftotle ſaith, That Polycrita was not taken Captive, hut o- 
therwiſe : That by ſome way or means Diognetus ſceing her, 
fell in Love with her, and was ready to give and do all that he 
could for the Enjoying her, Polycrita promiſed to conſent 
to him, providedſhe might obtain one only thing of him; con- 
cerning which ( as the Philoſopher ſaith) ſhe requireth an Oath 
of Diognetus. When he had ſworn, ſhe required Delium 
tu be delivered up to ber(for thatTralt of theCountry 18 ales 
clium 
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Delium) otherwiſe that ſhe would not yield to go with him. 
He being beſotted with Luſt, and for his Oaths ſake, delivered 
up the Place in the Hands of Policrita, and ſhe to ber 
Country-men, From henceforward they adjuſted Matters ſo 
equally, that the Naxians had free Converſe, as they pleaſed, 
with the Mileſians. 


Example 18. Of Lampſace. 


Here were two Brethren, Phobus, and Blepſns,, 
Twins of the Stock of. Codrus, Natives of Pho- 

cea ;, of which two, Phobus, the Elder, threw himſelf 
from the Leuc adian Rocks into the Sea, as Charo Lamp- 
ſachenus hath told us in Hiſtory. This Phobus, having 
Potency and Royal Dignity, took a Voyage into Farium, 
upon the account of his own private Concerns; and be. 
coming a Friend azd Gueſt to Mandro King of the Bebr:. 
cians, the ſame that were called Pitueſſans, he aided and 
aſſiſted him in the War againſt thoſe of the bordering 
Inhabitants that moleſted him: So that when Hebe was 
returning back by Sea, Manaro ſhewed great Civility to 
him, promiſing to give him à part of his Country and City, 
if he would bring over the Phoczans, and plant them as In- 
habitants in Pitueſſa. Phobus therefore perſwading his 
Country- men, ſent his Brother to conduct them over as 
Planters, and likewiſe the Obligation was per formed on 
Mandro's Part, according to Expectation. But the Pho- 
ceans taking great Booties, Preys and Spoils from the 
neighbouring Barbarians, were firſt envied, and after be- 
caine dreadtul to the Barbarians; and therefore they de- 
| fired to be rid of them. As for Mandro, being an honeſt 
and righteous Perſon, they could not poſſeſs him againit 
the Græcians; but he taking a long Journey, they pro- 
vided to deſtroy the Phoc æans by Treachery, Andro had 
a Daughter called Lamp/ace, a Virgin,who was acquaint- 
ed with the Plot; and firſt ſhe endeavoured. to take off 
her Friends and Familiars from it, admoniſning them, 
What a areaaful and ungodly Enterpriſe they were going. up- 
on, viz. to {Murder Men that were Bene ſacturs, Military Aux- 
illaries, and now Citizens. But when ſhe could not prevail 
with them, ſhe declared to the Gracians their Clandeſtine 
| | . Dealing, 
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Dealing, and wiſhed them to ftand upon their Guards. Up- 
on this, the Phoceans provided a Sacrifice and Feaſt, in- 
viting the Pitueſſans into the Suburbs, dividing themſelves 
into two Parts; with one they ſurpriſed the Walls of the 
City; with the other, they flew the Men ( the Gueſts.) 
Thus taking the City, they ſent to Mandro, deſiring him 
to joyn in Council with them, about Settlement of their Affairs, 
As for Lampſace, ſhe died of a Sickneſs, and they buried 
her ſumptuouſly, and called the City Lampſace, after her 
Name. But when Mandro, avoiding all Suſptition of 
Betraying his People, refuſed to come to dwell among 
them, and deſired this Favour at their Hands, That they 
would ſend him the Wives and Children of the Deceaſed ; the 
Phoc æans moſt readily ſent them, offering them no Injury 
at all: And aſcribing, in the firſt place, Heroic, Renown 
to Lampſace; in the laſt place, they decree a Sacrifice 
[ of Thankſziving) tothe Goddess, which they continue 
[. yearly J to offer. | | 


Example 9. Aritaphila. 

\ Ritaphila, a Cyrenian, was not of ancient time, but 

in the time of the Mithridatic War. She ar- 
rived at ſucha Degree of Fortitude and Experience [in 
State-matters ] as might be compared with the Conduct 
of any Heroic Ladies. She was the Daughter of AÆ la- 
tor, the Wife of Phidemus, both renowned Men. She 
was a great Beauty, excelling in Diſcretion, and was uot 
unacpuainted Mith the moſt knotty Pieces of Policy; 
but the common Diſaſters of her Native Country ren- 
dred her Famous. MNicocrates then Tyrannizing over 
the Cyrenes, not only murthered many other Citi- 

zens, but alſo aſſaſſinated Melanipprs, a Prieſt of Apollo, 
with his own Hand, and held the Prieſt hood himſelf. 
He ſlew alſo Phidemus, the Husband of Aritaphila, and 
married Aritaphila againſt her Will. Unto a thouſand o- 
ther Villanies, he added this, that he ſet Guards at the 
Gates, who mangled the Dead Corpſes as they were car- 
rying forth, pricking them with their Daggers, and clap- 
ping hot Irons to them, leaſt any Citizen ſnould be car- 


ried out privily, under pretence of being a Dead Corps. 
Aritaphila's 
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Aritaphila's own properCalamities were very grievous to 
her, although the Tyrant for the Love that he bare 
to her, ſuffered her for the moſt part, to hold ſome 
state; for he was very Complimental and Debonair in 
his Carriage towards her, being otherwiſe very Rude 
and Salvage I in his Behaviour to others. ] But that 
which troubled her more than other things, was her 
miſerable Country, ſuffering ſach horrid things, in ſo 
baſe a manner; one Citizen being ſlaughtered after a- 
nother, without any hopes of a Vindictive Juſtice from 
any. The Exiles alſo were altogether enfeebled, at- 
frighted, and ſcattered here and there. Aritaphila there- 
fore ſuppoſed her ſelf to be the only Hope remaining in 
theſe Public Calamities, emulating the famous and brave 
Enterpriſes of Thebe of Pharea, and yet together with 
faithful and intimate Conflictors, and ſuch as the Circum- 
ſtances of Affairs themſelves offered to her. L Upon a 
time ] being alone, in a deſolate Condition, ſhe contri- 
ved to diſpatch her Husband by Poyſon; but in providing 
the Materials, ſetting her ſelf about it, and trying many 
Experiments, the Matter could not be hid, but was diſ- 

covered; and there being Proof made [ of the Attempt] 
Calbia, Nicocrates's Mother, being naturally of a mur- 

thering, implacable Spirit, preſently adjudged Aritaphila 

to Torments, and then to be put to Death. But Love 
abated the Rage of Nicocrat es, and put him upon Delay; 

and this alſo, That ſhe did ſo undauntedly yield to the 

Truth of the Accuſation, but withal, exhibited a Plea 

for mitigation of Puniſhment : For when ſhe took her 
Tryal, the Preparation ſhe had made for the Poyſon 

was even in fight, admitting no Denial. Se con- 

feſſed, That ſhe provided Poyſon, but not deadly Poyſon. But 
truly, O Sir, ſhe ſaid, I am diſtreſſed with Matters of great 

Concern, by reaſon of the Honour and Power which by thy gra- 
cious Favour I reap the Friit of. Tam maligned by many ill 

Women, whoſe Poyſons and Treacheries 1 ſtand in fear of; 

andtherefore am perſwaded to contrive ſomethimg onthe other 

ſide, in my own Defence. Theſe are haply fooliſhand Woman. 
like Plots, but not ſuch as deſerve Death. Moreover, if it ſeem 

good to thee, being Judge, to take away thy Wives Life for 
the 
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the ſake of Love-potions Faſcinations , than ſhe is found 
gnilty in loving thee more than thou wouldft have her. Not- 
withſtanding this Apology which Aritaphila had made for 
her ſelf, . Nicocrares thought good to commit her to Tor- 
ments; for Calbia preſided in the Judicature, a rigid and 
inexorable Woman, who condemned her to Torments ; 
but Aritaphila bore up fo invincibly under her Tortures, 
till Calbia her ſelf was tired, ſore againſt her will. But 
Nicocrates being pacified, diſcharged her, and was ſorry 
he had tortured her : And it was not very long ( being 
highly tranſported with Affection) e're he went in again 
unto her, renewing his Favour towards her, with Ho- 
nours and courteous Behaviours: But ſhe would not be 
brought under by Flattery, that held out ſo ſtoutly un- 
der Tortures and Pains; and an Emulation of Victory, 
conjoyned with the Love of Honeſty, made her betake 
her felt to other Meaſures. 

She had a Daughter Marriageable,an excellent Beauty; 
her ſhe preſented for a Bait to the Tyrants Brother, a 
young Stripling, and laſciviouſly addicted. There was 
Report, as if Aritaphila uſed ſuch Enchant ments and Witch- 
craſts towards the Maid, that ſhe plainly mancipated and de- 
ſtrayed the young Man's Reaſen. He was called Leander. Af- 
ter he was entangled, he petitioned his Brother, and ac- 
compliſhed the Marriage. Now the Maid being partly 
inſtructed by her Mother, inſtigated and perſwaded him 
to ſet the City at Liberty, inſinuating, That he himſelf could 
not live long free under an Arbitrary Government, neither marry 
a Wife, or reſerve her to himſelf, Partly ſome Friends, Ari- 
taphila's Favourites, ſuggeſted to him continually ſome Ac- 
cuſations or Surmiſes concerning his Brother. But as 
ſoon as he perceived that Aritaphila was counſelling and 
aiding in theſe Matters, he undertook the Buſineſs, and 
excited Daphnis, a Houſhould Servant, who ſlew Nicocrates 
by his Command. In Matters remaining behind, he at- 
tended not ſo much to Aritaphila, but preſently manifeſted 
by his Actions, that he was rather a Frarricide than a H- 
rannicide; for he managed his Affairs perverſly and foo- 
liſhly z but yet he had ſome Honour for Aritaphila, and 


| ſhe had ſome Intereſt in him; neither did ſhe manage 


any 
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any Enmity or open Oppoſition againſt him, but ordered 
her Affairs privily. Firſt of all, ſhe ſtirred up Auabus, a 
certain Duke, to invade his Borders, and approach the 
City; and then ſhe chargeth the Favorites and Officers 
to Leander, That they ſhould not be forward to fight, but rather 
ambitious of Peace and Tranquility, which indeed their Affairs 
and an Arbitrary Government required, to him that will held 
his Subjects in firm Subjection: and ſaid, ſhe would effect a 
Ceſſation of Arms, and bring Anabus to a Parley with him, if 
he would permit it, before an incurable War break forth. Lean. 
der gave her Commiſſion. Firſt, ſhe treated with the 
African, and with the promiſe of great Preſeats and Trea- 
ſures, obtained that he would ſeize Leander when he came 
to treat with him. The African was perſwaded, but 
Leander was backward to it; only for the Reſpect that 
he bore to Aritaphilia, ſhe ſaying, That ſhe would be preſent, 
went unarmed,and unguarded : But as he came nigh, and 
jaw Anabus, he made a Hault, and would have waited the 
coming of his Guards; only Aritaphila being preſent, 
ſometimes eacourageth him, ſometimes reviled him: But 
to put an end to the Contvoverſie, ſhe undauntedly lays 
hold on him, and dragging him reſolutely along, delivers 
him to the Barbarian. He immediately ſeized, confi- 
ned and bound, was kept Priſoner by the African, until 
Afritaphila's Friends, with other Citizens, procured the 
Treaſures promiſed. Many People acquainted with this, 
run forth to the Parley ; and as ſoon as they faiv Arita- 


| p2ila (they were fo trauſported) that they had like to have 


forgot their indignation againſt the Tyrant, and reckoned 
the puniſhing him of no great Concern. But the firſt 
work after the Enjoyment of their Liberty, was the Sa- 
luting Aritaphila, between Acclamations of joy and Wee- 
ping; and falling down before her, as before the Effi- 
gies of one of the Gods, the People flocking in one af- 
ter another, they could ſcarcely have time that Evening 
to receive Lcander again, and return into the City. W hen 
they had ſatisfied themſelves in honouring and applauding 
Aritaphila, they turned themſclves to the Tyrants; ana? 
Qabia they burat alive; Leander they ſeed up in a Sack 
and threw him into the Sea; but voted that * 
ou 
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ſhould bear her ſhare in the Government, together with 
the Stateſmen, and be taken into Counſel. But ſhe, by 

eat Sufferings, having ated a Tragi- Comedy, conſiſt. 
fag of various Parts, and at laſt obtained the Reward of 
the Garland, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the City ſet at Liberty, ſhe 
betook her ſelf to a Cloiſter , and caſting off all multi. 
plicity of Buſineſs, ſhe led the reſt of her time in Spin- 
ning, and finiſhed her Days in Tranquility, among her 
Friends and Acquaintance. 


Example 20. 


"Ty Here were two moſt potent Perſons among the Te: 

[ trachies of Galatia, allied by Kin to each other, 
Synatus and Synorix ; one of which, Sinatus, took a Maid 
to Wife, Camma by Name, very comely to behold for 
Perſon and Favour, but principally to be admired for 
Vertue ; for ſhe was not only Modeſt and Loving to her 
Husband, but ſhe was Diſcreet, and of a Generous Mind : 
and by reaſon of her Genteel and Courteous Behaviour, 
ſhe was extreamly acceptable to her inferiours ; yea, that 
which rendred her more eminently renowned, was, that 
being a Prieſt of Diana ( for the Galatians worſhip that 
Goddeſs moſt) ſhe did always appear magnificently a. 
dorned with all Pomp at the Sacrifices. Wherefore Syn. 
ix falling in Love with her, could not prevail, either 
by Perſwaſions or Violence, whilſt her Husband lived. 
He commits a horrid Crime: viz. He lays Sinatus trea- 
cherouſly, and not long after accoſts Camma, whillt ſhe 
was converſant in the Temple, and bearing Snorix's 
Crime not in abject and deſpondent manner, but with 
a Mind intent upon, and waiting an Opportunity for Re- 
venge on Synorix. He was importunate in his humble 
Addreſſes, neither did he ſeem to uſe Arguments that were 
without all ſhew of Honeſty : For, as in other things he 
petended that he far excelled Sinatus; ſo, in that he flew 
him, it was for the Love he bare to Camma, and for no other 
wicked Deſien. The Womans Denials were at firſt 
very perremptory, and then by littleand little, ſhe ſeem- 
cd to be ſoftned towards him. Her Familiars and Friends 


alſo lay at her in the Service and Favour of Synorix, be- 
* ing 
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ing a Man of great Power, perſwading, and even for- 
cing of het. In fine, therefore ſhe conſehted, and ac- 
cordingly ſeat for him to come to her, that the mutual 
Contract and Covenant might be ſolemnized in the pre- 
ſence of the Goddeſs. When he came, ſhe received him 
with much Courteſie, and bringing him before the Al- 
tar, and pouring out ſome of the Drink-Offering upon 
the Altar, out of the Phial, part of the Remainder ſhe 
drank ber ſelf, and part ſhe gave him todrink. ( The 
Cup was poyſoned Mead.)As ſhe ſaw him drink it all up, 
ſhe lift up a ſhrill loud Voice, and fell down and worſhip- 
ped her Goddeſs : I call thee to witneſs !( ſhe ſaid) O moſt 
Reverend Divinity, that for this very Days Work ſake, I have 
over-livedthe Murther of Sinatus, no otherwiſe taking any 
Comfort in this part of my Life, but in the hope of Fevenge 
that I have had: And now I godownn to my Husband. And 
thou, the leudeſt Perſon among Men, let thy Felations prepare 
4 Sepulchre for thee, inſtead of a Bride-Chamber and Nuptials. 
When the Galat ian heard theſe things, and perceived 
the Foy ſon to wamble up and down, and indiſpoſe his 
Body, he aſcended hisCharior, as intending to ſhake and 
move himſelf ; bit he preſently fainted away, and died 
that Evening. Camma continued all that Night, and be- 
iag told that he had ended his Life, ſhe comfortably and 
cheertully expired. 


Example 21. STRATOMNICA. 

(x7 alſo produced Stratonica the Wife of Deiotares, 

and Chiomara the Wife of Ortiagon ; both of them 
Women worth remembrance: Srratonica verily know- 
ing that her Husband wanted Children of his own Body 
to ſucceed 1n his Kingdom, ſhe being Barren, perſwaded 
him to beget a Child on another Woman, and ſubject it 
to her Tutelage. Deiotaras woudring at her Propoſal, 
committed all to her Care upoa that account. She pro- 
vided a comely Virgia for him, from among the Cap- 
tives, Electra by Name, and brought her to lic with I to- 
taras, The Children begottea of her, ſhe educated ve- 
ry tenderly and magnificently, as if they had been Lec 
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Example 22. CHIOMARA. 


I fell out that Chiomara, the Wife of Ortiagon, was 
taken Captive with other Women, in the time when 

the Romans overcame the Galatians of Aſia in Battle. The 
Centurian that took her, made uſe of his Fortune Soul. 
dier-like, and defiled her; for he was, as to Voluptu. 
ouſneſs and Covetouſneſs, an ill-bred and unſatiable Man, 
and one over whom his Avarice had gotten an abſolute 
Conqueſt. A great quantity of Gold being promiſed 
by the Woman ( for her Ranſom ) in order to her Re- 
demption, he brought her to a certain River parted in 
the middle, ( viz. a Peninſula) as the Galatians paſſed o- 
ver, and paid him the Money in Gold, and received chi- 
omara into their Poſſeſſion. She gave an Intimation of her 
Pleaſure to one of them by Nod, viz. to ſmite the Roman 
while he was complemeating and taking his Leave of her. 
He obey'd her Commands, and cut off, his Head. She 
takes it, wraps it up in her Apron, and carricd it with 
her; and as ſhe came to her Husband, ſhe caſts down 
the Head before him, at which being ſtartled, he ſaid, 
O Wife ! ThyFidelity is renowned. Tea, verily (replied ſhe) 
its the more renowned, that there's but one Man only alive 
that hath ever lain with me: Polibins faith, That he diſ- 


courſed with this Woman at Sardis, and he admired ber Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion.” | 


Example 23. Of the Woman of Pergamus. 
Hen Alithridates ſent for ſixty Noblemen of Gala- 
tia, as Friends, he ſeemed to carry himſelf abu- 
ſively and imperiouſly towards them, which they were 
all mightily provoked at. Torodorix, a Man of a robuſt 
Body, and lofty Mind ( he was no leſs than Tetrarch of 
Toſiops ) deſigned to lay hold on Afitbridates, ſeizing of 
him when he ſhould be determining Cauſes on the Bench 
of Judicature, to force him along with him in the Ditch; 
but by a certain Chance, he went not up to the Place of 
judicature that Day, but ſent for the Galatians to come 
Home to him to his Houſe. Torodorix encourageth them 
all to Reſolution, and that when they ſhould beall come 
8 | . together 
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together there, they ſhould fall upon bim on every ſide, ſlay 
— and cut his . . his (Conſpiracy ) was 
not unknown to Ait hridates, an Intimation of it being 

iven him; accordingly he delivers up the Galatians one 
by one to be (lain : But calling to mind a young Man a- 
mong them, of much account, excelling in Comelineſs 
and Beauty all that were his Equals, he commiſerated 
him, and repeated himſelf, and was apparently grieved 
(as ſuppoſing) him ſlain among the firſt ; and alſo ſent 
his Command, That if he were alive, he ſhould remain ſo. 
The young Man's Name was Bepolztanus. There was a 
ſtrange Accident befel this Man: When he was appre- 
hended, he had on very gay and rich Apparel, which 
the Executioner deſirous to preſerve clean from being 
ſtained with Blood, and undreſſing the young Man lei- 
ſurely, he ſaw the Kings Meſſengers running to him, and 
hollowing out aloud the Name of the Youth : So that 
Covereouſneſs, that is the Ruin of many, unexpettedly ſaved 
the Life of Bepolitanus. But Torodorix being ſlain, was 
caſt forth unburied, and none of his Friends did dare to 
come near him; Only a certain Woman of Pergamus, 
that was converſant with him while lived at Galatha, 
attempted to cover his Corps, and bury it: But when 
the Guards perceived her they laid hold on her, and 
brought her before the King : And truly it's reported, 
That Mithridates was much afteted at the ſight of her, 
the young Maid ſeeming altogether harmleſs; and it 
ſeemed ſo the rather, he being acquaiated that Love was 
the Reaſon [ of her Attempt. ] He gave her leave 
therefore to take away the Corps and bury it, and to 
tate Grave-cloths and Ornaments at his coſt [ to that 


end and purpoſe. ] 


Example 24. TyMOCLE A, 


Heagenes the Theban engaging in the ſame Deſign 
with Epaminondas, and Pelopiga, and other worthy 
Perſons, on the City account, was ſlain in Gerona, in 
the common concern of Greece, even then when he had 
conquered his Euemies, and was in purſuit of them 2 
For it was he that anſwered one, er ying out aloud ta him, 
A a 2 How 
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How far wilt thou purſue? Even ( faith he) to Macedonia, 
When he was Dead, his Siſter ſurvived him, who gave 
Teſtimony that he was nobly deſcended, and that he was na. 
thirally a great Man, and excellently accompliſh'd. Moreover, 
this Woman was ſo fortunate, as to reap a great Benefit 
by his Proweſs, that by how much the more common 
calamities fell upon her, ſo much the eaſier ſhe bore them: 
For when Alexander took Thebes, and the Souldiers fell a 
Plundering, ſome in one Part, and ſome in another, it 
hapned that a Man, neither Civil nor Sober, but Miſ- 
chievous and Mad, took up his Quarters in Timocrea's 
Houſe. He was a Captain to a Thracian Company, the 
King's Nameſake, but nothing like him; for he having 
ad regard either to the Family or Eſtate of this Woman, 
when he had ſwilPd himſelf in Wine after Supper, com- 
mands her to come and lie with him. Neither ended he 
here, but enquires of her Gold and Silver, whether ſhe 
had not ſome hid by her; ſometime [ threatning ] as if 
he would kill her, ſometimes [flattering] as that he would 
always repute her in the place of a Wife. She taking 
the Occaſion offer'd by him, ſaid, I would to God Thad 
died before this Night came, rather than lived to it; that tho 
all other things had been loſt, I might have preſerved my Body 
free from tbuſe But now ſeeing it is thus come to paſs, and 
Divine Providence hath thus diſpoſed of it, that I muſt;repute 
thee my Guardian, Lord and Husband, I will not hold any 
thing fromthee that is thine own. And as for my ſelf, I ſee 1 
am at thy Diſpoſition. As for Corporeal Enjoymenis, the Vorid 
pas mine, I had Silver Bowls, Thad Gold, and ſome Money; 
ut when this City was taken, I commanded my Maids to pack 
it up all together, and threw it into, or rather laid it up in, 4 
Well ly by no water in it: Neither did many know of it, 
for it hath a Covering, and Nature hath provided a ſhady 
Wood round about it. Take then theſe things, and much good 
may they do thee : As for me, they ſhall lie by thee, as certain 
Tokens and Marks of the lateyflouriſhing Fortune and Splendor 
of our Family. When Mac edo heard theſe things, he ſtay» 
ed not for Day, but preſently weat to the Place by Ti- 
woclea's Conduct, commanding the Garden- door to be 
That, that none might perceivg [what they were aon 
e | e 
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He deſended in his Morning-Veſtment. But the revenge. 
ful Cuotho brought dreadful things upon him by the Hand 
| of Timoclea, ſtanding on the top ot the Well; for as 
ſoon as ſhe perceived by his Voice that he reached the 
| Bottom, ſhe threw down abundance of Stones upon him, 
and her Maids rolled in many .and great ones, till they 
had daſhed him to pieces, and buried him under them. 
As ſoon as the Macedonians came to underſtand this, and 
had taken up the Corps, there having been late Procla- 
mation that none of the Thebans ſhould be lain, they 
ſeized her, and carried her before the King, and decla- 
red her audacious Exploit, but the King, by the Gra- 
vity of her Countenance, and Statelineſs of her Beha- 
viour, did perceive in her ſomething that ſavoured of the 
greateſt Worth and Nobility ; asked her firſt, What No- 
man art thou ? She couragiouſly and undauntedly anſwe- 
red, T heagenes was my Brother, who was a Commander of 
Cheronza, and fighting againſt you in defence of the Greclan 
Liberty, loft his Life, that we might not ſuffer any ſuck thing; 
and ſeeing I have ſuffered things unworthy of myRang, I refs 7 
not to die; for it's better ſo to do, than to experience another 
ſuch a Night (as the laſt) unleſs thou forbid it. All the moſt 
tender-ſpirited Perſons that were preſent, broke out into 
Tears, but Alexander was not for pitying the Woman, as 
being a Woman above it; but he admired her Fortitude 
I and Eloquence, whereby ſhe had laid open her Mind ſo 
ia feelingly unto him. He charged his Officers ro have 4 
; BW /pecial Care, and lock to the Guards, leſt any ſuch Abuſe be 
ck WW offered again to any Kenowned Family; and diſmiſſed Timo- 
4 lea [charging them] to have 4 ſpecial Regard to her, and 
] all that ſhould 3 found to be of her Family, | 


Example 25, ER TXONA. 


Rcheſilaus was the Son of Battus, Sirnamed Fekix. 
| A not at all like to his Father in his Converſation : 
nis Father, when he lived, laid a Fine of a Talent up- 
[i= Jon him, for making Fortifications about his Houſe. His 
be Father dying, and he being of a zugged Diſpoſition 
1.1 therefore Sirnamed ſo.) making uſe alſo of Laarc huis, an 

il Friend; inſtead of a King, he became a Tyrant; for 

4 a 3 


Laarc ha 
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Laarchus affecting the Government for himſelf, either ha. 
niſhed or ſlew the Noblemen of Cyrene, and charged the 
Fault upon Archeſilam; and at laſt caſting him into a waſt- 
ing and grievous Diſeaſe, by giving of the Sea hare in 
his Drink, deprived him of his Life: So that Laarchw 
aſſumed the Government, under pretence of being Pro. 
tector to Archeſilauss young Son Battas ;, but the youth, 
cither by reaſon of his Lameneſs, or youthful Age, was 
contemned: As for his Mother, many addreſſed to her, 
being a modeſt and courteous Woman, and had many 
of the Commons and Nobility (at her Devotion.) There- 
fore Laarc hus ( pretending himſelf ) her Humble Servant, 
would needs marry her, and thereby take Battus to the 
Dignity of being his Son, and then allow him a ſhare in 
the Gove rument; but Eryxona(for that was the Womans 
Name) taking Counſel of her Brethren, bid Laarchxs treat 
with them, as if ſhe had deſigned Marriage; Laare hu, 
accordingly treating with Erixonas's Brethren, they on 
purpoſe, delay and prolong the buſineſs. Eryxona ſends 
one of her Maid-Servants, acqainting him, that for 
the preſent her Brethren did eppoſe (the Match) but if they could 
but accompliſh it, ſo as tolye together once, her Brethren would 
Ceaſe arguing the matter any further, and would give their Con- 
fent. He ſhould therefore come to her by Night; if he pleaſed, 
an Entrance being once made in a Buſmeſe: the reſt will ſuc- 
ceed well enough. Theſe things were mighty pleaſing to 
Laarchus, and he was much enflamed by the Womans 
obliging Carriage towards him, and declared, that he 
would come to whatever place ſhe ſhould command him. 
Theſe things Eryxona tranſacted with the Privity of Poly- 
arc hus her Eldeſt Brother. A time being now appointed 
for the Congreſs, / oliarc hus placeth himſelf in his Siſters 
Bed-Chamber, together with two young Men, that were 


Sword men, all out of ſight, to revenge the Death of 


his Father, whom Zaarchus had lately murthered. Eryxo- 
na ſending (at the time) to acquaint him: He enters with- 
out his Guard, and the young Men falling upon him, he 
wounded with the Sword, died, the Corps immediately 
they threw over the Wall. Barts they brought forth 
and proclaimed King over his Fatbers Dominians zand 

; 5 Polyarc hus 
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polyarc has reſtored to the Qreniam their ancient Conſtitu- 
tion of Government. There were preſent at that time 
many Souldiers of Amaſis, the Egyptian King, which 
Laarchus employing, proved faithful to him, and by 
reaſon of them, were not a litte formidable to the Citi- 
zens: Theſe ſent Meſſengers, who accuſed Poliarchis 
and Eryxena to Amaſic,at which he was greatly incenſed, 
and determined to make War upon the Cyrenians. It hap- 
pened that his Mother dying, and he ſolemnizing her 
Funeral; Embaſſadors came about Amaſis his own Con- 
ern (to Cyrene. ) Wherefore it was thought belt by Poly- 
ichus to go and Apologize for himſelf. Eryxona would 
not deſert him, but was reſolved toaccompany him, and 
n the ſame Hazard with him; nor would his Mother 
rotola leave him, though ſhe was an old Woman; for 
great was her Dignity, ſhe being the Siſter of old Bat- 
, Sirnamed Felix, As ſoon as they came into Apt, 
35 others with Admiration approved of the Exploit: So 
ven Amaſs himſelf did not a little applaud the Chaſtity 
ad Fortitude of Eryxona, honouring her with Preſents - 
nd Royal Attendance, with which he ſent back Poly 
bas and the Ladies into Cyrene. 


Example 26. Z ENOCRIT A. 


7 Enocrita of Cumea deſer ves no leſs to be admired for 
her Exploits againſt Ariſtodemus the Tyrant, whom 
dme have ſuppoſed to be Sirnamed the Effeminate, being 
gaorant of the true Story. He was called by the Bar- 
aians Effeminate, who was DL «rrin; Þ juſt come to be 
dult, or hardly quite ſo. Now when this Man was a 
tripling, and alrogether converſant with his Equals in 
Age, wearing, long Hair (which they Called Coroniſtæ, as 
ſeems, from their long Hair ) he became famous in the 
Var againſt the Barbarians. He was renowned alſo, not 
nly for Reſolution, and Activity; but was very excee- 
ingly remarkable for his Diſcretion andProvidence: in- 
much that being admired by the Ctizens; he proceeded 
o the higheſt Dominion among them: He was to bring 
id to the Romans when they were in War with the He- 
«1415, engaging to reſtore Tarquinius Super bu to his 
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Kingdom; inall which Expedition, that was very lon 
he managed all Affairs . ingratiate himſelf with 
the Military part of the Citizens; aiming more at the 
making himſelf Head of a Popular Faction, than a Ge- 
neral of the Army. He accordingly prevails with them 
to joyn with him in caſting out the Citizens of higheſt 
Rank, and moſt Potent, t ino Exilement; hence beco. 
ming abſolute and flagitious in his Carriage towards Wo. 
men, and free born Youth, he exceeded even himſelf in 
Vileneſs. For Hiſtory reports of him, how that he acco- 
ftumed the Boys to wear long Hair, and ſet with Golden Orna- 
ments; and the Girls be compelled to be polled round, and te 
wear Touths Jerkins, and ſhort- tail d Petticoats. Notwith- 
ſtanding, he had a peculiar Affection for Zenocrita (a Girl 
of Cuma) left behind by her exiled Father: Her he kept, 
but could not bring over to his Humor by any Inſinuati- 
ons or Perſwaſions; however, he reckoned the Maid 
would be brought to love him, by conſtant Converſation 
with him, and at leaſt, upon this account, envied, and 
reputed very happy by the Citizens. But theſe things 
did not at all beſot the Maid; but ſhe took it heniouſly, 
that ſhe muſt be conſtrained to dwell with him, not E- 
ſpouſed or Married. Neither did ſhe leſs long for the Li- 
berty of her Native Country, than any that were hated 
by the Tyraat. | 
lt happened about that time that Ariſtodemus was caſt- 
ing up an Entrenchment about the Borders (of Cuma) i 
Work neither neceſſary nor profitable; only becauſe he 
was reſolved to tire out the Citizens with hard Toll and 
Labour; for every one was required to carry out a ſtin- 
ted Number of Baskets of Earth (daily, in order to the 
delving this Ditch.) A certain Maid, as ſhe ſaw Ariſte. 
demu approaching, ſtill ran aſide, and covered her Fact 
with her Apron ; but when Ariſtodemus was withdrawn, 
the young Men would ſport and jeſt with her asking her, 
Whether out of Modeſty ſhe avoided only the fight of Ariſto- 
demus, and was not ſo affetted towards other Men ? She made 
anſwer (delignedly, rather than otherwiſe ) That of the 
Cumæans (ſte ſaid): Ariſtodemus was only Man. This 
Fentence thus ſpoken, verily touched all their Copies z M 
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it provoked the generous minded Men among them ( tor 
very ſhame) to the recovering of their Liberties : And 
it's ſaid, that Zenocrita was heard to ſay,That ſhe had rather 


carry Earth under her Father (if he were at Home) than 


participate in the great Luxry and Pomp of Ar iſtodemus. 
Theſe things added Courage to them that were about to 
make an Inſurrection againſt Ariſtodemus, which Timot ele 
had the chief Management of; for Zenocrita providing 


them ſafe admittance, they eaſily ruſhing in upon Ariſto- 


demus, unarmed and unguarded, flew him. In this man- 
ner the City of Cuma gained its Liberty, by the Vertue 
of two Women; one by ſuggeſting and envigorating 
the Enterprize ; the other, by bringing it to an Iſſue. 
When Honours and great Preſents were tendred to Zeno- 
crita, ſhe refuſed all; but requeſted one thing, Thar ſhe 
might bury the corps of Ariltodemus. This they deliver. 
ed her, and made her a Prieſteſs of Ceres; reckoning, 
That as it was a deſerved Honour beſtowed on her, ſo ſhe would 
be no leſs acceptable to the Goddeſs. | 


Example 27. The Wife of Pytheus, 


T's reported, that the Wife of Pytheus, who lived a- 
1 bout Zerxes his time, was a wiſe and courteous Wo- 
man. Pythens (as it ſeems) finding by chance ſome Gol- 
den Mines, and falling vaſtly in love with the Riches 
got out of them, he was tunſatiably and beyond meaſure 
exerciſed about them, and brought down likewiſe all the 
Citizens, whom he compelled to dig, or carry, or re- 
fine the Gold, doing nothing eiſe; many of them 
dying (in the Work) and all being quite worn our. 
Their Wives laid down their Petition at his Gate, ad- 
dreſſing themſelves to Fytheus his Wife; ſhe bid them 2 
depart, and be of good Cheer: but thoſe Goldſmiths which 
ſherconfided moſt in, ſhe required to wait upon her, and 
confining them, commanded them to make up Golden 
Loaves, all ſorts of Junkets and Summer. fruits, all ſorts of Fiſh 
and Fleſh-meats, in which ſhe knew Pytheus was moſt deligh- 
red. All things being provided, Pythexs coming home 
then (for he happened to go a long Journey)and asking for 
his Supper, his Wife ſet a Golden Table before him, ha- 
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ving no edible Food upon it, but all Golden. Pyrhens 
admired the Workmanſhip in its imitation (of Nature:) 
but having ſatisfied his Viſive Faculty, he deſired to eat; 
but his Wife ( when he asked for any one ſort ) brought 
it of Gold : Whereupon, being 8 he cried out, 
J am an hungred She replyed, Thou haſt made none other 
Proviſions for us; every skilful Science and Art being laid aſide, 
no Man works in Husbanary, but negletting Sowing, Planting 
and Tilling the Ground, we delve and ſearch for uſeleſsthings, 
Killing our ſelves and our Subjects. Theſe things moved Py. 

theus, but not ſo as to give over all his Works about the 
Mine ; for he now commanded a fifth part of the Citi- 
Zens to that Work, the reſt he converted to Husbandry 
and Manufactures. But when Zerxes made an Expedi- 
tion into Greece, Pytheus being moſt ſplendid in his Enter- 
tainments and Preſents, requeſted a Gracious Favour of 
the King, He having many Sons, that one might be ſpared 
from the Camp, to remain with him, tocheriſh his Old Age. At 
which, Zerxes, in a Rage, flew this Son only which he 
deſired, and cut him in pieces, and commanded theArmy 
to march : The reſt he took along with him, and all of 
them were ſlain in the Wars. At which, Pytheus fell into 
a diſpairing Condition, ſo that he fell under the like Suf- 
fering with wicked Men and Fools: He dreaded Death,but was 
weary of his Life; yea, he was willing not to live, but could 
not caſt away bis Life. L He had this Project: J There was 
a great Borough in the City, and a great River running 
by it, which they called Pythopolitis : In that Borough he 
prepared him a Sepulcher, and diverted the Stream ſo as 
to run juſt by the tide of the Sepulchre, the River light- 
Iy waſhing the Sepulchre. Theſe things being finiſhed, 
he enters into the Sepulchre, WT the City and 
all the Government thereof tohis Wife; commanding: 
her not to come in to him, but to ſend his Supper daily 
laid on a Sloop, only fo long, till the Sloop paſſed by the 
Sepulchre with the Supper untouch'd; and then ſhe 
ſhould ceaſe to ſend, as ſuppoſing him dead. He verily 
paſled in this manner the reſt of his Life; but his Wife 
took admirable care of the Government, and brought in 


2 Reformation of all things amiſs among the People. 
E Laconic 
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Laconic Apophthegms: Or remarkable 
Sayings of the Spartans. _ ai 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Tho, Creech, 
A. M. of Wadham-Colledge in Oxford. 


Of Agaſic les. . 
Gaficles the Spartan King, when one admired, 
Why, ſimce he was a great lover of Inftrutton, he 
would not admit Philophenesthe Sophiſter ? Free- 
ly faid, I ought tobe their Scholar whoſe Son I am- 
And to one inquiring, How 4 Governonr ſhould be ſecure 
without Guards ? He replyed, If he rutes his Subjects as 
Fathers do their Sons. 


Of Ageſilaus the Great. 


Gefilaus the Great, being once choſen Steward of a 
eaſt, and askt by the Butler, How much Wine he 
allowed every Gueft ? Returned, I/ you have a great deal pro- 
vided, as much as every one call for; if but a little, give them 
all an equal ſhare. When he ſaw a Malefactor reſolutely 
endure his Torments, How great 4 Raſcal is this Fellow ? 
He cryed out, That uſes Patienrce, Bravery and ourage, in ſuch” 
an impious and diſhoneſt Caſe ! To one commending an 
Orator for his Skill in amplifying petty Matters, he 
ſaid, I don't think that Shoemaker a good Workman, that 
makes a great Shoe for a little Foot. When one in diſcourſe 
ſaid to him, Sir, you have aſſented to ſuch a thing al. 
ready, and repeated it very often; he replyed, Yes, if 
"tis right; but if not, I ſaid ſoindeed, but never afſented - 
And the other rejoyning, But Sir, a King is obliged to 
perform whatever he hath granted : No more, he returned, 
than thoſe that petition him, are bound to make none but good © 
and juſt Requeſts, and conſider all Circumſtances of Time, and 
what befitsa King. When he heard any praiſe or dif 
commend, he thought it as neceflary to enquire into the 
Manners of thoſe that ſpake, as of thoſe of whom they 
ipake. Whites he was'a Boy, at a certain 7 | 
e ot 1 nake 
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naked Dancing; the Perſon that ordered that Afﬀair, put 
him in a diſhonourable place; and he, though already 
declared King, endured it; ſaying, 7 ſhew, that 'ris 
not the Places that grace Men, but Men the places. Toa 
Phyſician preſcribing him a nice and tedious courſe of 
Phyſic, he ſaid, By Heaven, unleſs I am deſtined to live, I 
ſhall die, though I uſe all this, Whilſt he ſtood by the 
Altar of Minerva Chalieca Sacrificing an Ox, a Louſe bit 
him: At this he never bluſhr, but crakt him before the 
whole Company, adding theſe words, By all the Gods *tis 
pleaſant to kill a Plotter at the very Altar. Another time 
* Boy pull a Mouſe by the Tail out of his Hole, 
d the Mouſe tura and bite the Boys Fingers, and fo 
eſcape ; he bid his Companions take notice of it, ſay. 
ing, /e little a Creature will oppoſe injurous violence, what 
ſhall we think Men will do? Being eager for a War a+ 
ainſt the Perſians, to free the Aſiatic Greeks, he con- 
ulted the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, and that tell- 
ing him, He ſhould go on as he deſgnd ; he brought 
the Anſwer to the Ephor:, upon which they ordered him 
togoto Delphos, and put the ſame queſtion; he went, 
and put it in this form, Apollo, are you of the ſame Mind 
with your Father? And the Oracle agreeing, he was choſen 
General, and the War begun: Now when Tiſſapherne g, 
at firſt being afraid of Ageſilaus, came to Articles, and 
agreed that the Greek Cities ſhould be free, and left to 
their own Laws; but afterward procuring a great Army 
from the King, declared War againſt him, unleſs he pre- 
ſently left Aſia : Glad of this Treachery of Tiſſaphernes, 
he marcht as if his deſign was to make an Inrode upon 
Caria, but when Tiſſaphernes had brought his Troops thi- 
ther, he turned upon Phrygia,and took agreat many Cities, 
and abundance of rich Spoil; ſaying to his Friends, To 
break ones Promiſe is indeed Impious; but to out wit an Enemy, 
is not only juſt and glorious, but profit able and ſweet, Being in- 
ferior to the Enemy in Horſe, here treated to Epbeſws 
and ordered all the wealthy to provide each a Man and 
Horſe, and that ſhould excuſe them from perſonal Service in his 
Wars: By which means, in the room of rich Cowards, he 
was ſoon furniſhed with ſtout Men, and able Horſes 5720 
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this, he ſayd, he did in imitation of Agamemnon, who agreed 
for a ſerviceable Mare to diſcharge 4 wealthy Comard. When 
he ordered the Captives to be ſold naked, and the Chap- 
men came, a thouſand bade Money for the Cloaths, but 
allderided the Whire, by reaſon of their delicate Breed- 
ing, and tender Bodies of the Men as uſeleſs, and worth 
nothing: He ſaid to his Souldiers, Look choſe are the 
things for which, and theſe are the things with whom ye fight. 
Having beaten Tiſſaphernes in Lydia, and killed many of 
his Men, he waſted the Territories of the King ; and 
the King ſending Money and deſiring a Peace, Ageſdans 
replyed, To grant Peace is only in the Power of the Common. 
wealth : I delight to enrich my Souldiers rather than my ſelf, 
and think it agreeable to the Honour of the Greeks not to re- 
ceive Gifts from their Enemies, but take Spoils. Megabytes 
the Son of Spithridates, a very pretty Boy coming to him, 
for he thought himſelt very well beloved, to offer a Kiſs 
and an Embrace; he turned away his Head; but when 
the Boy had not appeared a long time, Aeſilaus enqui- 
red after him, and his Friends replying, [hat *twas his 
own fault, ſince he derided the Kiſs of the pretty Boy, and the 
Youth was afraid to come again: Ageſilaus ſtanding ſilent, 
and muſing a pretty while, ſaid Well, Ile * uo perſwaſt- 
ons ;, for methinks I had rather conquer ſuch deſires, than tale 
the moſt populons City of my Enemies; for tis better to pre- 
ſerve our own, than rob others of their Liberty: In all things 
elſe he was very exact, and a ſtrict obſerver of the Law, 
but ia his friends concerns he thought to be too ſcrupu- 
lous was a bare pretence to cloak ones unwillingneſs to 
uſe our intereſt: And agreeable to this, there is extant 
a ſmall Note of his interceding for a Friend to one Ideas a 
Carian, Nicias is not guilty, diſcharge him; if he is, diſ- 

charge him for my ſake ;, but by all means, pray let him be 
diſcharged. This was his uſual humour in his Friends 
concerns, yet ſometimes profit aud convenience was pre- 
ferred, for once diſlodging in diſorder, when he begged 
and beſeecht him with Tears to have compaſſion, he 
turned, and faid, *Tis very hard to be pitiful and wiſe at 
once. His Diet was the ſame with that of his Attendants, 
he never fed to ſatisfie, nor drank himſelf drunk, and 


uſed 
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vſed not fleep as a Maſter, but Servant to his Affairs; 
ſo fitted to endure heat or cold, that he alone was un- 

"diſturbed at the change of ſeaſons; He lodged amongſt 

his Souldiers , and his Bed was as mean as any, having 

this always in his Mouth; It befirs a Governour to excel 

private Aden not in delicacy.and ſoftneſs, but bravery and cou- 
rave; and therefore when on asked him, hat Good 
Lycurguy's Laws had brought to Sparta? He replyed, Con- 
rempt of Pleaſure. And to one that wondered at his and 
the other Lacedemomans poor Attire, he ſaid, From this 
courſe of life, Sir, we reap Liberty. And to one adviſing 
him to indulge . — ſaying, Chance n uncertain, 
and you may never have the opportunity again ; he replied 

T e my ſelf ſo, that let ö happen, 1 ſhall 
need none. When he was grown old he continued the ſame 
courſe, and to one asking him, Why in very cold weather he 
would not wear a Coat; he replied, That the Youth may imi- 
tate, having the Old Men and Governurto for Example. The 
Thaſians when he marched through their Country, pre- 
ſented him with Corn, Geeſe, Sweet-meats, Cheeſe. 
Cakes, and all forts of Delicacies, both of Meat and 
Drink ; he accepted the Corn, but commanded them to 
carry back the reſt, as uſeleſs and unprefitable to them. But 
they importunately preſſing him to take all, he ordered 
them to be given to the k, the Slaves, and when 
ſome askt the reaſon,he replyed, They that profeſs Bravery 
ought not to meddle with ſuch Delicacies; and whatever takes 
with Slaves, cannot be agreeable to the Free. Another time 
the Thaſians after conſiderable Benefits received,made him 
a God, and dedicated Temples to his honour, and ſent 
an Embally to complement him on that occaſion ; when 
he had read over the honours the Embaſſadors had 
brought him, Mell, (ſaid he) and can your Country male 
Men Gods ? And they Affirming: Goto, he rejoyn'd, make 
your ſelves ail Godi; and when that's done, Þllbelieve you can 
male me one. The Greeks in Apia decreeing him Statues, 
hs wrote thus to them, Let there be no repreſentation of me, 
either Painted, Founded, or Engræv d. In Afia ſeeing a 
Houſe Rooft with ſquare Beams, he askt the Maſter, 
het her Trees in their Country were grown Square ? And he 


replying 
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replying, Ne, but Round : What then, ſaid he, if they grew 
ſquare would you make them round? Being askt how far 
Sparta's bounds extended, ſhakin g a Spear, hereply'd, 4s 
far as this will reach. And to. another requiring, Why 
Sparta was withour Walls? He ſhewed the Citizens in 
Arms, ſaying, Look, theſe are the Walls of Sparta. And 
to another that put the ſame queſtion, he reply'd, Ciries 
ſhould not be wall d with Stones and Timber, but wtih the Cou- 
rage of the Inhabitants; and his Friends he adviſed, not ro 

ive to be rich in Money, but Bravery and Vertue. When 
he would have his Souldiers do any thing quickny, he be- 
fore them all, put the firſt hand to it; he was proud 
that he wrought as much as any; and valued himſelf 
more upon ruling his own deſires, than upon his being 
King. When one ſaw a lame Spartan marching to the 
war, and endeavoured to procure a Horſe for him. How, 
ſaid he, dont you know that War needs thoſe that will ſtay, 
not thoſe that will fly: Being ask d, how be got this great repu- 
tation? He reply'd, By contemning Death. And another 
time one enquiring why the Spartans ſed Pipes and Muſic 
when they fought ? he ſaid, That when all move in meaſure, 
it may be known who is Brave, and who a Coward: When 
he heard one magnifying the King of Perſia's happineſs, 
who was but young, Tes, faid he, Priam himſelf was not 
unhappy at that age When he had conquered a great part 
of Aſia , he deſign'd to march againſt the King himſelf, 
to break his quiet, and hinder him from corrupting the 
Popular Men, amongſt the Greeks, but being recalled by 
the Ephori to oppoſe the deſigns which the other States, 
bought with the Kings Gold, were forming againſt Spar- 
ta, ſaying, A good Ruler ſhould be governed by the Lams : 
He left Aſia extream ſorry at his departure, and becauſe 
the Stamp of the Perſian Money was an Archer, he ſaid, 
That he was driven out of Alia by thirty thouſand of the Kings 
Archers; for ſo many pieces of Gold being carried to 
Thebes.and Athens by Timocrates, and diſtributed amongſt 
the Popular-Men, the Pcople were excited to War upon 
the Spartans : And this Epiſtle he ſent to the Ephori. 


Ageſilats 
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8 Ageſilaus to the Ephori, Greeting. 

W E have ſubdued a great part of Aſia, driven out 

the Barbarians, and furniſhed Tonia with Arme:? 
But ſince you command me back, I follow, nay, almoſt come bi. 
fore this Epiſtle ;, for I am not Governour for my ſelf, but for 
the Commonwealth: And then a King truly rules according to 
Juſtice when he is governed by the Laws, the Ephori,or ates 
that are in Authority in the Commouwealth. 

Paſſiag the Helleſpont, he marched thorow Thrace, but 
made no Applications to any of the Barbarians, only ſeat 
to know, Whether he march'd thorow the Country of an Ene- 
my, or a Friend ? All the others received him friendly, 
and guided hm in his March; only the Throades (of whom 
as Story ſays, even Xerxes bought his Paſſage) demanded 
of Azeſilans a hundred Talents of Silver, and as many 
Women: but he ſcoffiagly replied , Why then do not you 
come preſently to receive what you demand ? And leading on 
his Army, fought them; and having deſtroyed a con- 
ſiderable number, march'd thorow. To the King of 
Nac eden he ſent the ſame Queſtion z; and he replying, 
He would conſider of it : Let him conſider (faith he) and let 
ur march, Upon which the King, ſurpriz'd at his daring 
Temper, and afraid of his Force, admitted him as a 
Friend. The Theſſalians having aſliſted his Enemies, he 
waſted their Country, and ſent Xenocles and Scythes to 
Lariſſa, in order toa Treaty. Theſe being ſeized and de- 
detain'd, all others ſtomach'd it extreamly, and were of o- 
Pinion, that Ag eſilaus ſhould ſtorm Lariſſa: But he reply. 
ing, He would not give either of their Lives for all Theſſaly, 
he had them delivered upon Articles. Hearing of a 
Battle fought near Corinth, and that very few of the Spar- 
Fans , but many of the Corinthians, Athenians and their 
Allies were ſlain, he did not appear joyful, or pufft up 
with his Victory; but fetching a deep Sigh, cryed out, 
Unhappy Greece, that hath deſtroyed her ſelf Men enow to have 
conquered all the Barbarians! The Pharſalians preſſing up- 
ou and diſtreſſing his Forces with Five hun red Horſe, 
he charg'd them, and after the Rout, rais'd a Trophy ; 


And this ViRory pleas'd him more then all the "ny A 
, a 
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had won, becauſe with his ſingle Cavalry he had beaten 
hoſe that vaunted themſelves as the belt Horſemen in 
the World, Diphidas bringing him Commands preſently 
upon his March to make an lnroad into Beoria, tho in a 
ſhort time, when he was better provided, he deſigu d 
the ſame thing; he obey'd, and ſendiag for Twenry 
thouſand from the Camp at Corinth, march'd into Beoria, 
and at Coronea joyning Battle with the Arhemans, Argit et, 
Corinthians and Locrians, all together, he won, tho d (> 
perately wounded himſelf, the greateſt Battle (as A 
phon affirms) that was fought in his Age: And yet when 
he returned, after ſo much Glory, and ſo many Victories, 
he made no alteration in his Courſe of Life. When he 
ſaw ſome of the Citizens think themſclves brave Fellows 
for breeding Horſes for the Race, he perſwaded his Si- 
ſter Cuniſca to get into a Chariot, and put in for the Prize 
at the Olympiam Games; intending by that way to con- 
vince the Greeks, That 'twas no Argiment of Bravery, but 
Wealth, and profuſe Expence. Having entertain d and 
careſs'd Xenophon the Philoſopher, he ordered his Children 
to be brought up in Sparta, where they might learn the 
moſt excellent of Arts, wiz. How to govern, and to be 
governed. And being ask d, By what means the Lacedæ- 
monians flowriſh'd above others? Becauſe, ſays he, they are 
more ſtudious how to rule, and how to obey, than ethers, When 
Ly/ncer was dead, he finding a ſtrong Faction which Ly- 
ſander upon his return from 4/ia had aſſociated againſt 
him, he was very eager to ſhew the People what manner 
of Citizen Lyſander was whilſt he lived: and finding an 
Oration compos'd by Creon the Halicarnaſſean, which Ly- 
ſander was to ſpeak to the People, about New Deſigns, 
and to change theGovernment, he reſolv'd to publiſh it: 
But when and old Politician. peruſing the Diſcourſe, and 
fearing its Effect upon the People, advis'd him mot to dig 
uh Lyſander, but rather bury the Speech nith him, he fol- 
low'd the Advice, and made no more on't, 'Thoſe of 
the contrary Faction he did not openly moleſt, but by 


| cunning Contrivance he got ſome of them into Office , 
ö and then ſhew'd them to be Raſcals, when in Power: 
r and then defending, or getting their Pardon, when bo 
. 88 cus 
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cus d, he brought them over to his own Side, fo that he 
h1il n> Enemy at laſt. To one deſiring him to write 10 
his Acquaintance in Aſia, that he mig ht have Juſtic edone 
him; he replyed, My Acquaintance will do thee Juſtice, tho 
1 don't write. One ſhew'd him the Wall of a City 
ſtrongly built, and well fortified, and ask'd him, © Whe- 
© ther he did not think it a fine thing? Yes, by Heaven, he re- 
* turn'd, for Women, but not for Men to live in. To a Me- 
. garenſian , talking great things of his City, he faid, 
Youth, thy Words want an Army. What he ſaw others ad- 
mire, he ſeemd not fo much as to know; and when 
Callipedes, a Man famous among the Greeks for acting 
Tragedies, and careſs'd by all, met him, and ſaluted him, 
and then impudently intruding amongſt his Companions, 
ſhew'd himſelf, ſuppoſing that Ageſilavs would take notice 
of him, and begin ſome familiar Diſcourſe z and at laſt 
ask'd, © Doth not your Majeſty know me? Have you not 
* heard who lam? He look d upon him, and ſaid, God i&art 
* not thou Callipes the Atmainzzs, the Merry Andrew? for 
that's the Name the Lacedemonians give an Actor. Being 
once deſired to hear a Man imitate a Nightingale, he re- 
fus'd, ſaying, 1 have often heard the Bird it ſelf. Menecra- 
tes the Phyſician , for his good Succeſs in ſome deſperate 
Diſeaſes, was call'd Jupiter; and he priding himſelf in the 

Name, and preſuming to write to Apeſilaus thus, 
Menecrates Jupiter, o King Ageſilaus xxiguv, Gretting. 

Reading no more, he preſently wrote back ; 

King Ageſilaus, to Menecrates dhe. Sobriety, | 


When Conan and Pharnabazus with the King's Navy were 
Maſters of the Sea, and waſted the Coaſts of Laconia 
and Athens, Pharnabazus defraying the Charges, was ſur- 
rounded with a Wall; the Lacedemonians made a Peace 
with the Perſia, and ſending Antalcidas, one of their Ci- 
tizens, to Tirivazus, they agreed to deliver into the King's 
Hands all the Aſiatic Greeks, for whoſe Freedom Axeſilaus 
fought: Upon which account Ageſilaus was not at all 
blemiſh'd by this diſhonourable Treaty: for Antalcidas 
was his Enemy, and clapp'd up a Peace on purpoſe, be- 
cauſe the War raiſed Ape/zlans, and got him Glory. When 
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one ſaid, The Lacedzmonians mnitsor, lean to the Medi- 
an Intereſt : he replied, Rather the Medes aa0iQB5i, lean 
to the Lacedzmonians. And being ask'd, Which was the 
better Vertue, Conrage or Juſtice? He ſaid, Courage would 
be good for nothing, if there were no Juſtice, and if all 
Men were juſt, there would be no need of Courage, The 
Aſians being wont to ſtile the King of Perſia, The Great; 
How, ſaid he, is he greater than I am, if not more Juſt of 
Temperate? And he uſed to ſay, The Greeks in Aſia were 
wean-ſpirited Freemen, but ſtout Slaves, And being ask'd, 
How one might get the greateſt Reputation among ſt Men 

He replyed , By ſpeaking the beſt, and doing the brave 
things. And he had this ſa ing commonly in his Mouth, 
A Commander ſhould be daring againſt his Enemy, and kind 
and good-natur d to his own Soulaters, When one ask'd 
him, What Boys ſhould learn? That, ſaid he, which they 
ſhall uſe when Men. When he ſate Judge upon a Cauſe, 
the Accuſer ſpake floridly and well; but the Defendant 
meanly, and ever now and then repeated theſe Words, 
Ageſilaus, 4 King ſhould aſſiſt the Laws: What, ſaid he, 
doſt think if any one dug down thy Houſe, or took away thy 
Coat, a Maſon or a Weaver world aſſiſt thee? A Letter be- 
ing brought him before the King of Perſia, by a Perſia 
that came with Callias the Spartan, after the Peace was 
concluded, offering him Friendſhip and kind Entertainment; 
te would not receive it, bidding the Meſſenger tell the 
King, That there was no need to ſend private Letters to him; 


for if he was a Friend to Sparta, and meant well to Greece, 


he will do his beſt ro be his Friend; bud if he deſiin'd upon 
their Liberty, let him know, that though he receiv'd a thous 
ſand Letters from him, he would be his Enemy. He was 
very fond of his Children; and *tis reported, That once 
toying with them, he got aſtride upon a Reed, and rid 
about the Room; and being ſeen by one of his Friends, 
he defired him not to ſpeak of it till he had Children 
of his own. When he had fought often with the The- 
bans, and was wounded in the Battle, Anralcias, as tis 
reported, ſaid to him, Indeed, Sir, you have received a very 
far Keward for inſtrutting tue Thebans, whom ,, when ioncd 
rant and unwilling. , RE to learn the Art of War 

2 10 
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For Story tells us, the Lacedemonians at that time, by fre- 
quent Skirmiſhes, had made the Thebans better Souldiers 
than themſelves. And therefore Lycurgut, the old Law- 
giver, forbad them to fight often with the ſame Nation, 
leſt they ſhould learn their Diſcipline. When he under- 
ſtood that the Allies took it very ill, that in their fre- 
quent Expeditions, they, being great in number, fol- 
lowed the Spartans, that were but few; deſigning to ſhew 
their miſtake about the Number, he order'd all the Allies 
to ſit down in one Body, and the Lacedemonians in ano- 
ther by themſelves : Then making Proclamation, That 
all the Potters ſhould riſe firſt; and when they ſtood up, 
the Braſiers next, then the Carpenters, next the Maſons, 
and fo all other Traders in order; almoſt all the Allies 
ſtood up, and not one of the Spartans; for their Law for. 
bids them all Mechanical Employments : Then ſald He- 
ſilaus, with a Smile, See now how many Souldiers we provide 
wore than you. When at the Battle at Leuctra many of 
the Spartans fled, and upon that account were obnoxious 
to the Laws, the Af hori ſeeing the City had but few 
Men, and ſtood in great need of Souldiers at that time, 
would free them from the Infamy , yet ſtill keep the 
Laws in force. Upon that account they put the Power 
of making Laws into Ageſilaus his hands; and he coming 
into the Aſſembly, ſaid, I make no new Laws, nor add to, 
nor take away, ner change any of ycur old; but order that the 
Laws you already have be in force from to morrow. Fpami- 
nondas ruſhing on with a Torrent and Tide of Force, 
and the Thebans and their Allies being puffed up with this 
Victory, tho he had but an inconſiderable number, he 
repuls'd them from the City, and forc'd them to re- 
treat. la the Battle at Mantinea he adviſed the Spartans 


to neglett the others, and fight Epaminondas only; ſaying, 
That the IPiſe alone was the Stout Man, and the Cauſe o 


Victory: and therefore if we take him off, we ſhall quickly have 
the reſt; for they are Fools, and worth nothing. And it ha 

ned accordingly; for Epaminonaas having the better of 
the Day, and the Spartans routed, as he turned about and 
Encouraged his Souldiers to purſue, a Lacedemonian gave 


him his Deaths Wound: We falling, the Sparrans = 
| | fle 
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fled with Azeſilaus rallied, and turn'd the Victory; the 
Thebans appearing to have much the worſe, and the Spa- 
tant the better of the day. When Sparta, having a great 
many hired Souldiers in pay, wanted Money to carry 
on the War, Azeſilaus, upon the King of «Azypt's deſire, 
went to ſerve him for Money: but the Meanneſs of his 
Habit brought him into contempt with the People of that 
Country; for they, according to their bad Notions of 
Princes, expected that the King of Sparta ſhould appear 
like the Perſian, gaudily attired : Fut in a little time he 
ſufficiently convinced them, That Maj eſty and Glory were to 
be gotten by Prudence and Courage. When he found his 
Men diſcouraged at the Number of the Enemies (for 
they were 200000) and their own Fewneſs, juſt before 
the Engagement, without any Mans privity, he contriv'd 
how to encourage them; and in the hollow of his Left- 
hand wrote VICTOKY, and taking the Liver from the 
Prieſt, he put it into that Hand, and held it a pretty 
while, pretending he was diſſatisfied in ſome appearance, 
till the Characters were imprinted on the Fleſh; and then 
ſhewed it to the Souldiers, telling them, 7 be Gods gave 
certain ſions of Victory by theſe Characters, Upon which, 
thinking they had ſure Evidence of. good Succeſs, they 
marched reſolutely to the Battle. When the Enemies 
much exceeding them in number, made an Intrechment 
round his Camp, and Ne#abius, whom then he aſſiſted, 
urg'd him to fight, I would not ſaid he, hinder our Ene- 
mies from making their number as ſmall as ours, And when 
the Trench was almoſt drawn round, orderiag his Army 
in the Middle-ſpace, and ſo fighting upon equal Terms, 
with thoſe tew Souldiers he had, he routed and killed a- 
bundance of the Enemy, and ſent home a great Treaſure. 
Dying 1a his Voyage from egypt, he commanded his At- 
tendants not to make any Figure or Repreſeatation of his 
Body: For, faid he, F I have done any brave Action, that 
will preſerve my · Memory; if not, neither will a thouſand Sta- 
fires, the Works ef baſe Mechanics. | 
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of Ageſipolis the Son of Cleombrotus. 


Ge/ipelis the Son of Cleombrotus, when one told him, 
A That Philip had rad d Olynthus iz « few days, ſaid, 
Vell, but he is not able to build ſuch another in twice that 
time. To one ſaying, That whilſt he was King, he him- 
ſelf was an Heſtage, with ſome other Youths, and not their 
Hives nor Children: Very good, he replied ; for "ris fit we 
our ſelves ſhould ſu er jor owr own Faults, When he delign. 
ed to ſend for ſome Whelps from home, and one ſaid, 
Sir, none muſt be carried out of the Country , he replied, 
Nor Alen heretofore, but now they may. 


Of Ageſipolis the Son of Pauſanias. 


| Geſirolis the Son of Pauſanias, when the Athenians 
A appeal'd to the AZegarenſians, as Arbitrators of the 

ifferences between them, ſaid : © Tis a ſhame, Athemans, 
© that the Lords of all Grezce ſhould underſtand what is 
right and juſt; leſs than the People of Megara. 


Of Agis the San of Archidamus. 


j Gis the Son of Archidamus, when the Ephori gave 

orders, Go take theYouth,and follow this Man in- 
to his owa Country, and he ſhall guide thee to the very 
Citadel, ſaid, Is it not very prudent to truſt ſo mamy Tout hu, to 
the fidelity of him who betrays his own Country? Being askt 
what Art was chiefly learned in Sparta, To know, he re- 
plied, hem to Govern, aud to be Governed; and uſed to ſay, 


The Spartans do not enquire how many the Enemies are, but 


where they are, At Nantinea, being adviſed not to fight 
the Enemy, who exceeded him in number, he ſaid, 7. 
neceſſary for him to fight a great many, that would rule a great 
many. To one inquiring how many the Spartans were, 
Enow, he reply'd, to chauiſe Invaders, Marching by the 
Walls of Corinth, and perceiving them te be high and 
ſtrong, he ſaid, la: Women live there? To an Orator 
that laid, Speech was the veſt thing; he rejoyn'd, Ton then, 
when you hoid your Tongue, are worth nothing, Whea the 
Ar gives, after they had been once beaten, faced him more 
boldly than before, he ſecing many of the Ales diſheart. 

| ; LEES 8 : ned, 
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ned, faid, Courage, Sirs, for when we Cinquerms ſhake, 
what do you think is the Condition of the Conquered? Toan 
Ambaſſador from the Abderites, after he had ended his 
long Speech, inquiring what Anſwer he ſhould carry to 
his City, he replyed, this, as long a you ralkr, ſo tong I 
quietly heard: Some commending the Eleans for exact 
Juſtice, in determining the prizes at the Oiympian Games, 
he ſaid, What great wonder is it, that in five years, they can 
be juſt one day ? To ſome that told him, he was envied 
by the Heirs of the other Family, Nel, ſaid he, their 
own Misfortines willtorment them, and mine, and my Friends 
ſucceſs : When one adviled him to give the fiyiag Enemy 
free room to run, he ſaid, How ſhall we ſig he thoſethat ſtand 
to it, and reſiſt z if we dare not ingage thoſe whom their 
Cowardile makes fly? When one propos d a way to free 
Greece, well contriv'd indeed, but hard to be brought a- 
bout; he ſaid, Friend, thy words want an Army, and a Treas 
ſure. To one ſaying, Philip wont let you fer a Fuat upon any 
ot her part of Greece, he returned, Sr, we have room enough 
in our onn Country. An Ambaſſador from Perintbhum tO 
Lacedemon, after a long, tedious Speech, asking what 
Anſwer he ſhould carry back to the Perinthians, he ſaid, 
What bat this? Thou canſt ſcarce end thy talk, and 1 my 
flence. He went by himſeli Ambaſſador to Philip, and 
Philip ſaying, hat!] but one! he replyed, I am an Amba/- 
ſador but to one, An Old Man obſerving that the ancient 
Laws were neglected, and that new evil Cuſtoms crept 
in, ſaid to him, that was now grown old himſelt, All 
© things here at Sa, are turned topſy turvy, he repli- 
ved with a Joque, It tis ſo, *tis agreeable to reaſon, for 
when I wasa Boy, I heard my Father ſay, that all things 
were then topſy turvy; and he heard his Father ſay the 
* ſame, aud 'tis no wonder if ſucceeding times are worſe 
than the preceding, but tis if they happen to be bettet 

* or but juſt as good. Being asked, How a Man ſhould be 
* always free, he replyed, if he contemns Death. x 


1 Agis the Younger. 
Gis the Younger, when Demades ſaid, The Spar ans 


Swords are ſo ſhort, that our Juglers can eaſily ſmallom 
tbem, replyed, Tet the Spartans can reach their Enemies with 
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theſe Swords, A baſe fellow often asking, Who was the 
braveſt of the Spartans, he ſaid, He that is moſt unlike thee. 


; Of Agis the laſt. 
Gis, the laſt King of Lacedemon, being taken and 
condemned by the Ephori, without hearing; as he 
was lead to the Gallows, ſeeing one of the Officers weep. 
ing, © Do not weep for me, he ſaid, who being ſo unjuſt- 
© ly, ſobarbarouſly condemned, am in a better condition 


than my Murderers : And having ſpokea thus, quietly 
ſubmitted himſelf to the Halter. 


Of Acrotatus. 


| Crotatw, when his Parents commanded him to joyn 
in ſome unjuſt action, denied for ſome time, but, 
when they grew importunate, he ſaid, When I was un- 
© dgg your power, I had no notion of Juſtice,but now you 
© have delivered me to my Country, and her Laws, and, to 
© the beſt of your Power, have taught me Loyalty andJu- 
* ſtice, I ſhall endeavour to follow thoſe before you: And 
©ſiace you would have me to do that which is beſt, and 
© juſt actions are beſt for a private Man, much more for 


© a Governour 3 | ſhall do what you would have me, and 
*retuſe what you command. 


Of Alcamenes the Son of Telechus. 


f Leamenes the Son of Telechas, being askt, How a 
Ruler might beſt ſecure his Government, reply- 
ed, By ſlighting Gain. And to another, inquiring why he 
refuſed the Preſents i the Meſſenians made him, he ſaid, 
© Becauſe if I had taken them, I and the Laws could ne- 
© yer haveagrecd. When one ſaid, © that though he had 
© Wealth eno gh, he lived but meanly; he replyed, 
© Well, *tisa glory for one that hath Abundance, to live 
© as Reaſon, not as Appetite directs. 


Of Alexandridas the Son of Leo. 


Lexandridas the Son of Leo, ſaid to one that was 
much concerned at his baniſnment from theCity, 
Good Sirgbe not concerned that you muſt leave the City, but 


that 
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; that you have left Juſtice. To one that talkt too much, 
and impertinently, to the Ephori, he ſaid, Sir, x vv d\toyr 
T& MC, And one askt him, why they let their 
cb the Slaves, manure the Fields, and did not 
{ take care of them themſelves ; Becauſe, he replyed, we 
keep thoſe on purpoſe t hat we might take care for our ſelves on- 
. ly, and not for them. Another ſaying, Deſire of reputa- 
. tion cauſes abundance of miſchief, and thoſe are happy, 
that are free from it; Then, he ſubjoyn'd, it follows 
© thatVillains are happy; for do you think, that he that 
© commits Sacrilege, or dothan Injury,takes any care for 
© Credit and Reputation? Another asking, why in a Bat- 
tle, the Spartans venture upon any danger? © Becauſe, 


© faid he,we are only careful of our lives,not as others, a- 
© fraid of them. Another demanding, Why the Judges 
3 took ſo many days to paſs Sentence in a Capital Cauſe; 
l and why he that was acquitted, was ſtill kept on his 
) good Behaviour? He replyed, © They conſult ſo long, be- 
© cauſe after Execution there is no recalling of the Sen- 
| © tence; and the Criminal is ſtall on his Behaviour, be- 


© cauſe they might correct their Judgment, either by the 
© ſame Statute upon which he was Indicted or a better. 


Of Anaxander the Son of Eurycrates. 


f Naxander the Son of Eurycrates, to one asking him, 
Why they laid up no Money in the Exchequer ? 
| Replyed, © That the Keepers of it might not be tempted 
to be Knaves. A 


Of Anaxilas. 


; Naxilas, when one wondred for what reaſon the 

Ephori did not riſe up to the King ,ince the Kings 
made them; ſaid, *Tzs for the ſame Reaſon for which they 
are Ephori. 


Of Androclidas. 


| Navoclidas, a Spartan, having loſt one Leg, liſted 

{ \ himfelf ; and when ſome refuſed him becauſe he 

| was maimed, he ſaid, It muſt not be thoſe that can run 
© away, but thoſe that can ſtand to it, that muſt fight | 


the Enemy. 
of 
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Of Antalcidas. 
7 Nralcidas, when he was to be initiated in the Samo- 
thrarian Myſteries, being asked by the Prieſt, 
What great Sin he had committed in all his Life? Reply- 
ed, If I have committed any, the Gods know it already. To 
an Athenian that called the Lacedæmonians, Illiterate, he 
ſaid, True; for we only have learned no ill from you. Ano- 
ther Athenian ſaying, We have often beat you back 
from Cephiſues ; he ſubjoyned, But we never repulſed you from 
Eurotas. To another demanding how one might pleaſe 
Men moſt ? He replyed, By ſpeaking what delights, and do- 
ing what profits them. A Sophiſter being about to read 
to him an Encomium of Hercules, he ſaid, p N, who 
diſcommenas him? To Ageſilaus, when he was wounded 
in a Battle by the Thebans, he ſaid, Sir, you have a fi ue 
Reward for forcing them to learn the Art of V Par; For by 
the many Skirmiſhes Azefilaus had with them, they learn- 
ed Diſcipline, and became good Souldiers. He ſaid, The 


Spears its Bounds, To one inquiring, why the Laceda- 
moni ans fight with ſuch ſhort Swords? He replyed, J. 
come up cloſe to our Enemies, 


Of Antiochus. 


Ntioc hus, one of the Ephori, when he ap ain 
had beſtowed ſome Lands on the Meſſeni ans, ſaid, 
Well, but hath Philip alſo given them Courage to take 


© his Gift? 
Of Arigeus. 


f Rigeut, when ſome praiſed not their own, but other 
Mens Wives, ſaid, Faith, about vertuous Wo- 
men there ſhould be no common Talk; and what Beau- 
© ty they have, none but their own- Husbands ſhould ſeem 
to underſtand. As he was walking through Sclinus, 2 
City of Sicily, ſeeing this Epitaph upon a Tomb, 
T hoſe that eætinguiſhd the Tyrannic Flame, - 

Surpriz'd by Var, and baſty Fate, 
Though they are ſtill alive in laſting Fame, 

Lie buried near Selinus Gate. | 


ſ 


' 


Youth are the VValls of Sparta; and the Points of their 
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faid, © You died deſervedly, for quenching it when al- 
ready in a Flame; for you ſhould have hindred it from 
coming to a Blaze. 


Of Ariſto. 


Riſto, when one commended Cleomenes his Say ing, 

who being asked, What a good King ſhould do? 
Replied, © Good turns to his Friends, and Evil to his 
Enemies: Said, How much better is it Sir, to do good 
to our Friends, and make our Enemies our Friends? 
This though upon all hands it is agreed Socrates ſpoke 
firſt, yet he hath the Credit of it too, To one asking, 
How many the Spartans were in number? He rephed 
Enow to chaſe our Enemies, An Athenian making a Fune- 
ral Oration in praiſe of thoſe that fell by the Hand of the 
Lacedemonians; he ſaid, What brave Fellows then 
© were ours, that conquered theſe ? 


Of Archidamus. 


Rchidamiu, to one commending Charilus for being 

kind to all alike; ſaid, How can he deſerve Com. 

* meudation, that is gentle to the Wicked and Unjuſt? 

When one was angry with Hecatæus the Sophiſter, be- 

cauſe when admitted to the Public Entertainment, he 

{aid nothing; he ſaid, Sir, you ſeem not to underſtand, 
* that he that knows how, knows alſo when to ſpeak. 


Of Archidamus the Son of Zeuxidamus. 


Rehidamus, the Son of Zeuxidamus,when one ask- 

ed him, Who are Governours atSparta ? Replied,The 

Laws, and the Maziſtrates according to thoſe Laws. To one 
that praifed a Fidler, and admired his Skill, he faid, How 
muſt you prize brave Men, that cangive a Fidler ſuch a Com- 
mendation ? When one recommendinga Muſician to him, 
laid, This Man plays well upon the Harp; he returned, And 
this Man makes Broth well: As if *twerenomore to raiſe 
Pleaſure, and tickle with a Sound, than to make Broth. 
To one that promiſed him very ſweet Wine, he ſaid, 
To what purpoſe; For we ſhall ſpend the more, and make 
our Strength uſeleſs. When he beſieged: Corinth, ſeeing 
ſome Hares ſtarted under the very Walls, he ſaid 2 his 
1 | b 3 ul- 
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Soldiers, Our Enemies may be eaſily ſurpriſed. Two chu- 
ſing himArbitrator,he brought them both into the Tem- 
ple of Minerva Chalcieca, and made them {wear to ſtand 
ro his Determination, and when they had both ſworn, 
he ſaid, © I determine that you ſhall not go out of this 
Temple till you have ended all theDifferences between 
you. Dion ſius, the SicilianTy rant, ſending his Daughters 
ſome very richApparel, he refuſed it, ſaying, When this 
is on, I'm afraid they'll look ugly and deformed. When 
he ſaw his Son raſhly engaging the Atheniars, he ſaid, 
Fray get more Strength, or a leſs Spirit. 


Of Archidamus Son of Ageſilaus. 


| Rehidamus the Son of Ageſilans, when Philip, after 
the Battle at Cheronæa, ſent him a haughtyLetter, 
returned this Anſwer : / you meaſure your Shadow,yor will 
ſnd it no greater than before theVittory. And being asked, 
How much Land the Sparrans poſſeſs? He ſaid, As much 
as their Spears reach. Periander, a Phyſitian, being well 
skill'd in his Profeſſion, and of good Credit, but writing 
very bad Poems, he ſaid to ham, 1%), Periander, inſtead 
of a good Phyſitian, arc you eager to be calld a bad Poct? In 
the War with Philip, when ſome adviſed him to fight 
at ſome diſtance from his own Country; he replied 
Let n not mind that, but whether we ſhall fight bravely, an 
beat our Enemies. To ſome commending him for routing 
the Arcadians, he ſaid, It had been better if we had been too 
hard for them in Policy, than Strength. When he invaded 
Arcadia, underſtanding that the Eleant were ready to op- 
poſe him, he wrote thus: Archidamus te che Elians: *Tis 
good ta be quiet. The Allies In the Peloponneſian War, con- 
ſulting w hat Treaſure would be ſufhcient to carry on the 
War, and deſiring to ſet the Tax, he ſaid, War cannot 
be at a certain allowance. As ſoon as ever he ſaw a Dart 
ſhot out of an Engine brought from Sicily, he cried out, 
Good God! TrueValour is gone for ever. hen the Greeks 


refuſed to obey him, or ſtand to thoſe Conditions which 


he had made with Artigonu: and Craterus the Macedonians, 
but would be free, alledging that the Spartans would 
prove more rigorous Lords than the Macedonians ; he 


faid, 
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ſaid, A Sheep always uſes the ſame voice; but a Man, 
* yarious and many, till he hath perfected his deſigns. 


Of Aſticratides. 


Sticratides, When one after Agis the King was 
k beaten by Antigonus at Megalapepis, ſaid to him, 
what will you Sparrans do? Will you ſerve the Aſacedo- 


»ians ? He replied, hy ſo ? Can Antigonus hinder ws from 
dying in the Deftn:e of Sparta. 


Of Bias. 


Les being ſurprized by an Ambuſh that Ipbicrates the 
Athenian General had laid; and his Soldiers de- 
manding what muſt be done? He replied, Tou muſt pro- 


vide for your own ſafety, and I muſt fight manfully and die. 


Of Braſidas. 


Raſidas catching a Mouſe amongſt ſome dry Figs, 
the Monſe Bit him; upon which he let her go, = 
ſaid to his Companions, There is nothin ſo little, but may 
preſerve it ſelf, if it dares reſiſt the Invaders. In a Battle, 
being ſhot through the Shield into the Body, he drew 
the Dart out, and with it killed his Enemy: And one 
asking how his Wound came, he replied, By the treach 
of my Shield. As he was leading forth his Army, he 
wrote to the Fphori, What is for the Honour of the State in 
this War, I will perform, or die. Being killed as he fought 
to free the Greeks in Thrace, the Embaſſadors that were 
ſent to Sparta to condole his loſs, made a Viſit to his 
Mother Archiloxes : And the firſt queſtion ſhe askt, was, 
WhetherBraſidas died bravely ? And theThracian: extolling 
him, and ſaying, There was no ſuch Man in the World; 
Tou miſtake, Sir, (aid ſhe, tis true, Braſias was a brave 
Alan, but Sparta can ſhew 4 Thouſand better. 


Of Damonides. 


Dai When the Maſter of the Solemnity ſet 
him in the loweſt place, ſaid, Welt, Sir, you have 


found a way to make that place which was infamous before, 
noble and honourable. 84 


4 
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Of Damis. 


Amis to ſome Letters that were ſent to him, intima. 

ting, That he ſhould vote Alexander a God; re. 

turn'd this Anſwer. Ve are Content that Alexander, fh. 
will, be called 4 God. 


Of Damindas. 


Amindas, when Philip invaded Peloponeſus, and one 
ſaid, The Spartans will ſuffer great Miſchiefs , un- 
leſs they accept his Propoſals, ſaid, Thou Woman- Man, 


what Miſery can we ſuffer that deſpiſe Death ? 


Of Dercyllidas. 


Ercyllidas being ſent Ambaſlador to Pyrrhus , who 

was then with his Army on the Borders of Sparta, 

and required them either to receive their King Cleonymus, 
or he would make them know they were no better than 
other Men; replied, I he is a God, we don't fear him, for 
we have commited no fault; if a Man, we are as good as he, 


Of Demaratus. 


Emaratus, when Orontes'talk'd very roughly to him, 

and one ſaid, Demaratus, Orontes uſes you very 
roughly; replied, I have no reaſon to be angry, for thoſe 
that ſpeak to pleaſe, not thoſe that talk out of Malice, do the 
Atiſchief. To one enquiring , why they diſgrace thoſe 
that loſe their Shields in a Battle; and not thoſe that 
loſe their Head-pieces, or Breaſts-plates ; he anſwered, 
Becauſe thoſe ſerve for their private Safety only,but their Shield 
for the common defence , and ſtrength of all the whole Army. 
Hearing one play upon the Harp, he ſaid, The Man ſeems 
to play the Fool well : In a certain Aſſembly, when he was 
askt, Whether he held his Tongue becauſe he was a 
Fool, or for want of words? he replied , A Fool cannot 
hold his Tongue. When one askt him, why being King 
he fled Sparta? he anſwered, Becauſe the Laws Rule. A 
Perſian having by many Preſents enticed the Boy that 
he loved from him, and ſaying , Spartan I have caught 


your Love, No faith, he anſwered, but you have _— 
im 
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him. One having revolted from the King of Perſia, and 
by Demaratus aſion returning again to his obedience, 
and the King deſigning his Death, Demaratus ſaid, Tic, 
diſhonourable, O King, whilft he was an Enemy, not to be able 
ro preniſh him for Ins Revolt , and to kill him now he is a 
Friend. To the King's Jeſter that often jeer d him about 
his Exile, he ſaid, Sir, I will not fight you, for I have loſt 
my pi oper Poſt, 


Of Emerepes. 
Merepes, one of the Epheri, cut two of the nine ſtrings 
of Phynis the Muſician's Harp, ſaying, Do not abuſe 
Alufic. | 


E Of Epenætus. 
Penetus ſaid, That Lyars were the Cauſe of all Villanies, 
and Injuſtice in the world. 


Of Euboides. 


Uboides hearing ſome commend another Man's Wife, 
diſliked it and ſaid, None beſide the Family ſnould take 
notice of the Perfeftions of a Woman, 


Of Eudamidas the Son of Archidamus. 


Udamidas the Son of Archidamus , and Brother of 
Agis , ſeeing Xenocrates now grown old, Philoſo- 
phizing in the Academy with ſome of his Acquaintance, 
askt, What old Man that was? and it being anſwered, He 
is a wiſe Man, and one of thoſe that ſeek after Vertue: 
he replied , When will he uſe it, if he is ſeeking of it nom? 
Another time, when he heard a Philoſopher diſcourſing, 
That none but a learned Man could be a good General; 
he ſaid, Indeed the Diſcourſe is admirable, but he that makes 
it of no. credit in this Matter, for he hath never heard 4 
Trumpet ſound. Juſt as Xenocrates had finiſhed his Diſ- 
courſe, Eudamidas came into his School, and when one of 
his Companions ſaid, As ſoon as he came, he ended; 
So he ought, he replied, if he had ſpoken all that was weedful: 
ox. the Subject: And the other ſaying; Shall we have 
Repetition? he replied, If he viſued one that had Suppe 


already 
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already, ſhould we deſire him to fit down again? When one 
askt him, Why; when all the Citizens Voted a War with 
the Macedonians, he appeared for Peace; he anſwered, 
Becauſe I have no mind to convince them of their Miſtake, 
Another, to encourage them to this War, mentioning 


their various Victories over the Per/zans, he ſaid, Sir, you 
ſeem to believe, that tis all one to beat a Thouſand Sheep, and 
fight Fifty Wolves. A Muſician playing very well, ſome 
ask him, What manner of Man he was ia his opinion ? 
and he anfwered, A great Seducer in a ſmall matter. Hear- 
ing one commending Athens, he ſaid, who hath reaſon to 
praiſe that City which no good Man ever loved? An 
Argive ſaying, That the Spartans being taking from their 
© own Cuſtoms grow worſe by Travail; he replied, But 
© youwhen you come into Sparta do not return worſe, but 
© much better. When Alexander ordered by publick Pro- 
clamation in the Olympic Games, That all Exiles what- 
ever, except the Thebans, had free liberty to return to 
their own Country,Exdamidas ſaid, © This is a woful Pro- 
© clamation to you Thebans, but yet honourable ; for of 
call the Grecians Alexander fears only you. Being askt, 
why before a Battle they Sacrific'd to the Muſes? he re- 
plied, That our brave Actions may be worthyly Recorded. 


Of Eucratides the Sen of Anaxandridas. 
T  Ucratides the Son of Ana xandridat, when one askt 
him, why the Ephori ſat every day to determine 
Cauſes about ContaQs; replied, © That we might learn to 
© keep our word even with our Enemies. 


Of Zeuxidamus. 


CFEaidamus, When one askt him why they did not 

ſet down all their Laws concerning Bravery and 
{ Conrage in writing, and let the Young Mea read them; 
be anſwered, © Becauſe they ſhould be accuſtomed to mind 
B © yaliant Attions, rather than Books and Writings. An 
e/tolian ſaying, That War was better than Peace for 
thoſe that would be brave Men; © No faith (faid he) but 


© Death than Lite. n 
0 


7 a | * * 
Of Herondas. 


Erondas, when one at 4thens was condemned for 
Idleneſs, being informed of it, delired one to ſhew 
him the Man that was puniſhed: for being free. 


Of Thearides. 


Hearides whetting his Sword, being askt, is it ſharps 
Thearides ? Replied, Tes, Sharper than 4 Slanaer- 


OF Themiſteas. 

" Hemiſteas the Prophet, foretold the King Leonidas 
T his on and all his Souldiers deſtruction at Ther. 
mopyle, and being commanded by Leonidas to return to 
Sparta, under pretence of iaforming the State how At- 
fairs ſtood, but indeed, that he might not periſh with 
the reſt, he refuſed, ſaying, *I was ſeat as a Souldier, not 
* as. Courrier to carry News. 


Of Theopompus. 
Heopompres, when one askt him how a Monarch ma 
be ſafe ? Reply'd, © It he will give his Friends ju 

© Freedom to adviſe, and to the beſt of his Power be rea- 
dy to puniſh the unjuſt. Toa Stranger a Friend of his 
that ſaid, In my own Country lam called @;1XoXanar, a 
lover of the Spartans; he replied, It would be more ho- 
© nourable for you to be called n, lover of your 
* Citizens,than- N a lover of the-Spartans. An Am- 
baſſador from Elis, ſaying, That City ſent him, becauſe 
he was the only Man amongſt them that admired and fol- 
lowed the Spartan way of living; The askt, *And 
pray, Sir, which way is beſt, yours or the other Citi- 
nens? And the Ambaſſador replyiag, Aline; he ſub- 
joyned, How then can that City Ruud, in which amongft ſo 
many Ixhabitants there is but one good Man? When one 
laid, Sparta was preſerved becauſe the Kings knew how 
to Govern: Nos he: replied ) but bien the Citizens 
know hom to be governed; The Pilliens voting him greater 
Honaurs, he wrote to them thus, Afoderate Honours Tims 
augments, lu deſures the Immoderate. | 
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Of Therycion. 


T2 erycion in his return from Delphos, ſeeing Philips 
poſſeſt of the Streights at hmm, ſaid, Pe. 
lopouncier | bath very bad Potters in you Corinthians. 


Of Thefamenes. 


Hettamenes, when the Ephori condemned him todie, 

went away y and one of the Company askt 

him, het her be deſpiſed the Judicial Proceedings of Sparta 

No (ſaid he) but 125 glad that l am ordered to pay that 
L 8 which Icando ont of my ownStock,without being 

: 2 EEO to anyMan,or taking upMoney upon lateref: 


Of Hippodamns. 
Ippodamms, when Agis was joyned in Command 
with Archidamus, being ſent with Agis to Sparta, 
to look after Affairs there; Aid © By this means, Sir, 
© ſhall loſe the Opportunity of a brave Death in Defence 
© of Sparta. He was above Fonrſcore Years of Age, yet 


he — on his Armor, fought ca the Right Hand of the 
King, and died bravely. 


Of Rippocratidas. 

Ippecratidas, when the Gove: nour of Caria ſent him 

word, That he had a Stan in his Hande, who 
concealed a Conſpiracy that he was privy to; and askt 
how he ſhould deal with him; returned this Anſwer, If 

* you have done him any great © Kindneſs, kill him ; if not, 
© baniſh him as a baſe Fellow, and too mean ſp irited to be 
* good. A Youth whom his Lover followed, — him, 
and bluſhing at the Encounter, he ſaid, * You ſhould keep 
8 ach Company, that whoever ſees you, you fhould have 

no Reaſon to change Colour. 


Of Callicratidas. 


Abcratida the Admiral, when ſome of L — 
Friends deſir'd him to permit them to kill one of 

the Enemies, and offer'd Fifty Talents for the Favour; 
Though he wanted Money extreamly to buy W 
r 
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for his Souldiers, refus'd ; and when Cleander urged him 
and faid, Sir, I would take the Money if I were you ; 
he replied, So would I, were I Cleander. When he came 
to Sardi to the Junior Cyrus, who was then an Ally of 
the Lacedemonians, about a Sum of Money to Equip 
his Navy, on the firſt Day he ordered his Officers to tell 
Cyrus, That he deſired Audience. But being told, That he 
was drinking; © Well ( faid he) I ſhall ſtay till he hath 
© done. But underſtanding that he could not be admitted 
that day, he preſently left the Court, and thereupon was 
thought a rudeand uncivil Fellow. On the next day, when 
he received the ſame Anſwer, and could not be admitted, 
he ſaid, I muſt not be ſo eager for Money, as to do any 
thing unbecoming Sparta: And 8 ſet Sail tor E- 
pheſus, curling thoſe who had firſt endured the luſo- 
lence of the Barbarians, and taught them to rely upon 
their Wealth, and abuſe others; and ſwore to his Com- 
panions, © That as ſoon as ever he came to Sparta, he 
* would doall that lay in his power to reconcile theGreek 
* States, that they night be more dreadful to the Bare 
* barians, and not forced to ſeek Aſſiſtance from them to 
Ruine one another. Being ask'd what manner of Men 
the Ionians were? Bad Freemen (ſaid he) but good Slaves, 
When Cyrus ſent his Souldiers their Pay, and ſome par- 
ticular Preſents to himſelf, he received the Pay, but ſent 
back the Preſents, ſaying, There was no need of any 
private Friendſhip between thoſe two; for the Common 
© League of the Lacedemonians included hin. Deſigning 
to engage near Arginouſa, when Hermon the Pilot ſaid, 
'Tis adviſeable to tack about, for the Athenians exceed 
vs in Number: What then, ſaid he, *tis Baſe and diſho- 
* nourable to Sparta to fly; but to ſtand to it, and die or 
conquer, brave and noble. As he was Sacrificing be- 
fore thelBattle, when he heard the Prielt preſaging, That 
the Army ſhouldConquer, but the Captain fall; undaun- 


| tedly he ſaid, © Sparta doth not depend on one Man; my 


© Country will receive no great Loſs by my Death, but a 

* conſiderable one by my yielding to the Enemy. And 

ordering Cleander to ſucceed as Admiral, he readily en- 

gag d, and died ia the Battle. r 
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Of Cleombrotus the Son of Pauſanias. 


C the Son of Pauſani as, when a Stranger, a 
& 1, Gueſt of his, contended with his Father, which 
was the beſt Man? Said, © Sir, my Father muſt be better 
than you, till you get a Son as well as he. 


Of Cleomenes the Sen of Anaxandrides. 


Leomenes the Son of Anaxandrides was wont to ſay, 
That Homer was the Poet of the Lacedæmonians, 
Heſiod of the EN, the Slaves: For one taught the 
Art of War, and Husbandry the other. Having made a 
In 1 7 4 my — bes, he hg os = 
pportunity the t 1ght, and perceiving them ſe- 
cure and negligent by reaſon of the Truce, fell upon 
them whilſt they were afleep, and kil”d ſome, and took 
others Priſoners. Upon this, being upbraided for breach 
of Articles, he ſaid, His oath did not extend to Night 
© as well as Day; and to hurt a Mans Enemies any way, 
© both before God and Man, was much better than to be 
* juſt. It hapned that he miſt taking Argos, in hopes of 
which he broke his Oath : For the Women taking the old 
Arms ont of the Temples, defended the City : And af- 
terwards running ſtark mad, he ripp'd himſelf up from 
the very Angles to the Vital Parts, and thns grinning 
and laughing died. The Prieſt adviſing him not to 
march to Argos, for he ſhould be forc'd to a diſhonoura- 
Retreat; when he came near the City, and ſaw the Gates 
ſhut, and the Women upon the Walls, he ſaid, © What, 
Sir Prieſts, will this be a diſhonourable Retreat, when 
the Men being all loſt, the Women have ſhut the Gates? 
When ſome of the Argives railed at him, as an impious 
and forſworn Wretch, he (aid, © Well, tis in your po- 
wer to rail at me, and in mine to miſchief you. The 
Sam Ambaſladors urging him to make War on theTy- 
rant / -lycrates, and making long Harangues on that ac- 
count, ne aid, © The beginning of your Speech I don't re- 
* member, and therefore I can't underſtand the middle, 
tand the laſt I don't like. A Pyrate ſpoiling the Coun- 
© try, and when ne dvas taken, ſaying, I had no Proviſi- 
on for my Souldiers, and therefore went to thoſe Who 
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had ſtore; to force from them, unleſs willingly beſtow'd 
Cleomenes ſaid, True Villany goes the ſhorteſt way to work. 
baſe Fellow railing at him, he ſaid, Well, 1thiak thou 
raileſt at every Body, that being imploy'd to defend our 
ſelves ve may have no time to ſpeak of-thy Baſeneſs.One 
of the Citizens faying, That 4 good King ſhonld be always 
mild and gracious : True, ſaid he, as long as he doth not make 
ſimſel/ contemptible. Being tormented with a long Di- 
ſeaſe, he conſulted thePrieits and Expiators, to whom he 
formerly gave no credit ; and when a Friend of his won- 
dered at the Action, Why doſt wonder, ſaid he, for I an net 
the ſame Man I was then; and ſince I am not the ſame, I do 
not approve the ſame things. A Sophilter diſcourſing of 
Ccurage, he laugh'd exceedingly ; and the Sophiſter ſay- 
ing, Why do you laugh, Cleomenes, when you hear one treat 
of Courage, eſpecially ſince you are a King? Becauſe, Sir, 
{ai4 he, if a Swallow ſhould diſcourſe of it, I ſhould laugh; 
but if an Eagle, hearken attentively. When ane rail'd at 
him, and faid, Thou art luxurious, Cleomenes, : Well, he 
replied, thar*s better than to be unjuſt;, but thou are covetons, 
and Maſter of abundanceof Snperfluities. A Friend will- 
ing to recommend a Muſician to him, beſides other large 
Commendarions, faid, He was the beſt Muſician in all Grece, 
Cleomenes pointing to one that ſtood by, ſaid, Faith, Sir, 
that Fellow is my beſt Cook. Meander the Samian Tyrant, 
upon the Invaſion of the Perſian, flying to Sparta, diſco- 
rering whatTreaſure he had brought, and offering Cleo» 
menes as much as he would have, Cleomenes retus'd, and 
beſide took care that he ſhould not give any ot the Ci- 
tizens a Farthing; but going to the Ephori, told them, 
That it would be good for Sparta to ſendt hat Samian Gueſt of 
his out of Peloponneſus, laſt he ſhould perſwade any of the La- 
£:demonians to be a Knave. And they taking his advice, 
ordered AMeander to be gone that veryday. One asking, 
Why, fince they had beaten the Argives ſo often, they did not 
totally deſtroy them? That we may, he replied, have ſome t 
exerciſe aur Youth. One demanding, Why the Spartan dis! 
not dedicate the ſpoils of their Enemies to the God s? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, they are taken from Comærde; and fig 
things as are betray'd to us by the Comardice of the Poſſeſ- 
Cc3 ſors, 
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1 * py e neither fit for our Tout h to ſee, nor to be dedicated to 
e Goals, 


Of Cleomenes the Son of Cleombrotus. 


Leomenes the Son of Cleombrotus, to one that preſen. 

4 ted him ſome Game Cocks, and ſaid, Sir, theſe 

* will die before they run; return d, Pray let me have ſome 

*of that Breed which will kill theſe; for certainly they 
*are the better of the two. 


Of Labotus, 


Abotus to one that made a long Diſcourſe, ſaid, 
* Why ſuch great Preambles to ſo ſmall a Matter? 
A Speechſhould be no bigger than the Subject. 


Of Leotychidas. 

Eotychidas theFirft, when one ſaid, He was very in- 
_4 © conſtant, replied, My laconſtancy proceeds from 
the variety of Times, and not, as yours, from innate 
© Baſeneſs. And to another asking him, What was the 
beſt way to ſecure his preſent Happineſs ? Anſwered, 
Not to truſt all to Fortune. And to another inquiring, 
What free born Boys ſhould principally learn? That, 
© ſaid he, which will profit them when they are grown 
Men. And to another, asking, Why the Spartans drink lit- 
tle ? hereplyed, That we might conſult concerning others, 

and not others concerning us. 


Of Leotychidas the Son of Ariſto. 


Eotysbidas the Son of Ariſto, when one told him, That 
Demaratus's Sons ſpake ill of him ; © Faith, no won- 

© der, he replied z for not one of them can ſpeak well. 
A Serpent twiſting about the Key of his inmoſt Door, 
and the Prieſts declaring it a Prodigy; © I cannot think 


it fo, ſaid he: but“ it had been one, if the Key had twiſt- 
ed round the Serpent. To Philip, a Prieſt of Orpheus 


Myſteries, in extream Poverty, ſaying, That thoſe 
whome he initiated were very happy after Death ; he 
„ ſaid, Why then, you Sot, don't you die quickly, and 
bewail thy Poverty and Miſery no more? 5 
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| Of Leo the Son of Eucratidas. * e 
T Zo the Son of Eucratidas being askt, In what Citya 
Man might live with the greateſt ſafety; replyed, In 
that where the Inhabitants have neither too much, nor 
too little; where Juſtice is ſtrong, and Injuſtice weak 
Seeing the Racers in the Olympian Games very ſolicitous 
at ſtarting to get ſome advantage of one another, he 
ſaid, © How much more careful are theſe Racers to be 
counted ſwift, than juſt ! To one diſcourling of ſoine 
profitable matters out of due ſeaſon, he ſaid, * Sir your 
Diſcourſe is very good; but ill tim'd. 


Of Leonidas the Son of Anaxandridas | 

Eonidas the Son of Anaxandridas, and Brother to 
Cleomenes, when one ſaid to him, Abating that you 

are King, you are no better than us; replyed, But unleſs 
had been better than you, I had not been King. His 
WiteGo/go underſtanding that he deſigued for Ther mopſ alæ 
to fight the Perſian, askt him, What command he left with 
her, and he replyed, Marry a Brave Man, and bear him 
Brave Children: The Ephori ſaying, You lead but few to 
Thermophile ;, They are many, ſaid he, conſidering on 
what deſign we go: And When they again askt him 
whether he had any other enterprize in his Thought; 
he replied, © I pretend to go to hinder the Barbarians 
paſlage, but really to die fighting for the Greeks. When 
he was at Thermophilæ, he ſaid to his Souldiers, © They re- 
port the Enemy is at Hand, and we loſe time, for we mult 
either beat the Barbarian, or die our ſelves: And to a- 
nother, ſaying, What, The flights of the Perſian Arrows 
will darken the very Sun, he ſaid, © Therefore *twill be 
pleaſent for us to fight in the ſhade : And another ſay- 
ing, What Leonidas, do yau come to fight ſo great a num- 
ber with fo few? he returned, © If you eſteem num. 
ber, all Greece is not able to match a ſmall. part of that 
Army; if Courage, this number is ſufficient : And 
to another, diſcourſing after the ſame manner, he ſaid, 
| have enough to be killed. When NXerxes, wrote to 
2im thus, Sir, you may forbear to ſight againſt a God, 
— 2 GETS: | | but 
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but follow my Intereſt,and be Lord of all Greece ? He an- 
ſwered, * | 


Fs under ſtood wherein conſiſted the happi-· 
© neſs of Life, you would not covet other Mens, but Know 
that I had rather die for the Liberty of ©7eere, than ben 
© Monarch o're my Country Men: And eres writing to 
him again thus, Send me thy Arms, he returned, Come 
and take them: When he reſolved to fall upon the Ene- 
mies, and the chief DireQors of the War told him, he 
muſt ſtay till the forces of the Allies had joyned him, he 
faid, Do you think all thoſe that intend to fight, are not 
© here already ? Or,don't you underſtand that thoſe only 
* fight, who fear or reverence their Kings ? And ordered 
© his Souldiers ſo to Dine, as to Sup in another World. 
And being askt , Why the Braveſt Men prefer an ho. 
nourable Death before an Infamous Lite; Becaxſe, ſaid he, 
they believe one is the gift of Nature, the other improve. 
ment of themſelves. Being deſirous to fave the Stri 
lings that were with him, and knowing very well that 
if he dealt openly with them, none would accept his kind. 
neſs, he gave each of them privately a cxvlahs, a Tic. 
ket to carry to the Ephbori, and deſirous likewiſe to ſave 
three of thoſe that were grown Men, they having ſome 
notice of his deſign, refuſed the Ticket, and one of them 
faid, I came, Sir, to be a Souldier, and not a Courier: 
© And the Second, I ſhall be a better Man if here, than if 
© away : And the Third, I will not fight after theſe, but 
ll engage firſt, 

Of Lochagus. 


L the Father of Pehaimdes, and Syron, when 
one told him, one of his Sons was dead, faid, l 

© knew long ago that he muſt die, 

Of Lycurgus the Law-g:ver. | 

Yeurgns the Law-giver, deſigning to reclaim his Ci- 
tizens from their former Luxury, bring them to a 


more ſober courſe of Life, and (for they were then looſe 
and delicate) make them brave Men; bred up two 
Whelps of the ſame Litter; one he kept at home, bred 
him tenderly, and fed him well; but the other he taught 
to Hunt, and us'd him to the Chace: Both theſe Dogs he 
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brought out into the Publick Aſſembly, and ſetting down 
ſome ſcraps of meat, and letting go a Hare at the ſame 
time each of the Dogs ran greedily to what they had been 
accuſtom'd, and the Hunter catching the Hare, Ycur- 
faid, See C men, how theſe rwo, though of the 
1 Litter, by my breeding them, are become very different ;, 
and that Cuſtom and Exerciſe conduces more to make things 
rave and Excellent, than Natwre Some lay that he did 
not bring out two Whelps of the ſame kind, bur one a 
Houſe-Dog, andthe other a Hunter, the former of which, 
though the baſer kind, he had accuſtom'd to the Woods, 
and the other, though more noble, kept lazily at home; 
and when, in public, each of them purſuing his uſual de- 
light, he had given a clear evidence that education is of 
conſiderable force in railing bad or good inclinations, he 
ſaid, Therefore Country-men, our honourable extrattion, that 
Idol of the Crowd, though from Hercules him/clf, profits us 
little, unleſs we learn, and exerciſe all our Life in ſuch ſamoui 
exploits, as made him accounted the moſt noble, and the moſt 
gloricus in the World : When he had made a diviſion of 
the Land, and given each Man au equal Portiba, tis re- 
ported, that ſome while after in his return from a jour- 
ney, as he paſt through the Country in Harveſt- time, and 
ſaw the Cocks of Wheat all equal, and lying promiſ- 
cuouſly, he was extreamly pleas d; and with a imile ſaid 
to his Companions, A Sparta looks like the poſſeſſion of ma- 
ny loving Bratherswho have lately divided their Eff are. Baving 
diſcharg'd every Man from his debts, he erideavour'd like- 


wiſe to divide all Moyeables equally amongſt al, tbat be 


might have nainequality in his Commonwealth. But ſee- 
ing that the rich Men would hardly endure this open and 
apparent Spoil, he cry'd downall Gold and Silver Coyn, 
and ordered nothing but lron to be Current; and rated 
every Mans Eſtate, and defin d how much it was worth 
upon exchange for that Money: By this means al Inju- 
ſtice was baniſhed Sparta, for none wou'd Steal, none 
take Bribes, none Cheat, or rob any Man of that which 
he could not conceal , which Store none would Envy, 
which could not be us d without diſcovery, or carried 
into other Countries with advantage; Beſides, this con- 

| trivance 
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trivance freed them from all ſuperfluous Arts, for noMer- 
chant, Sophiſter, Fortune- teller, or Mountebank would 
live amongſt them, no Carver, no Contriver ever trou- 
bled Sparta, becauſe he cry'd down all Money that was 
advantageous to them, and permitted none but this Iron 
Coyn, each piece of which was an e/fg:ime Pound, and 
the Value but half a Farthing. Deſigning farther to 
check all luxury and greedineſs after Wealth, he inſt ĩtu- 
ted publick Meals, where all the Citizens were oblig<d to 
eat; and when ſome of his Friends demanded, hat he 
deligned by this laſtitution, and wh; he divided the Ci- 
eizens when in Arms, into ſmall To Ny. ? He replied, 
Thet they may more eaſily hear the !Yord of Command; and if 
there are anyDeſiens againſt the State, the Conſpiracy may joyn 
bit few: Ana beſides,that there may be an equality in the Pro- 

viſion, and that neither in Mea: nor Drink, Seats, Tables, or 
any Furniture, the Rich may be heeter provided than the Poor. 
When he had, by this Contrivance, made Wealth leſs 
deſireble, it being unfit both for Uſe and Shew, he :id 
to his Familiars, What « brave thing i it, my Friends, by 
aur Actions, to mate Pluto appear, as he us indeea, Hina? He 
took care thatnone ſhould Sup at home, and afterwards, 
when they were full of other Victuals, to come to tePub- 
lic Entertainments; for all the reſt reproach d him that 
did not feed with them, as a Glutton, and of too delicate 
a Palate for the Public Proviſion : and when he was diſ- 
covered, he was ſeverely puniſhed. And therefore Agis 
the King, when after a long abſence he returned. from 
theCamp, the Athenians were beaten in theExpedition) 
willing to ſup at home with his Wife once, ſent a Servant 
for his Allowance ; the Officers refus'd, and the next day 
the Epbori fined him for the Fault. The Ephors being 
\ offended at theſe Conſtitutions, made a Mutiny againſt 
him, abus'd, threw Stones, and deſigned to kill him; 
Thus purſued, he ran through the Market-place,towards 
the Temple of Minerva Chalcieca, and reached it before 
any of the others; only Acander purſuing cloſe, ſtruck. 
him as he turned about, and beat out one Eye: After» 
ward the Common. wealth delivered upthis Alcander to his. 
Mercy; but he neither inflicted any Puniſhment, . nor 
Ip | gave 
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gave him an ill Word, but kindly entertained him at his 
own Table, and brought him to be his Friend, an Ad- 
mirer of his Courſe of Life, and very well affected to 
all his Laws : Yet he built a Monument of this ſad Diſ- 
aſter in the Temple of Minerva, naming it Oprilet is, for 
the Dorees1n that Country, call Eyes Optilous. Being asked, 
Why he uſed no written Laws ? Becauſe, he replied, Thaſe 
that are well inſtituted, are able to ſuit Matters to the preſent 
Occaſion, And another time, when ſame enquir d, why 
he had ordain d, that the Timber which roofed the 
Houſes, ſhould he wrought with the Ax only, and the 
Doors with no Inſtrument but the Saw, ? He anſwered, 
That my Citizens might be moderate in everything whichthey 
bring into their Houſes, and poſſeſs nothing which others ſomuch 
prize and value. And hence tis reported, That King Fo- 
richides the Firſt, Supping with a Friend, and ſeeing the 
Roof curiouſly Arched, and richly Wrought, asked him, 
Whether ia that Country the Trees grew tquare? And 
ſome demanding why he forbad them to War often wick 
the ſame Nation? He replied, Leſt being eften forci ro 
ſtand on their Defence, they ſhould get Experience, ana he. 1a. 
ſters of our Art : And therefore twas a great Fault in 
Ageſilans, by his frequent lncurſions into Beotia, to make 
the Thebans a Match for the Lacedemonians. And another 
asking, Why he exercis'd theVirgias Bodies withRacing, 
Wreſtling,throwing the Bar, and the like; He anſwered, 
© That the firſt Rooting of the Children being ſtroug aud 
firm, their Growth might be proportionable; and that 
the Women might have ſtrength to bear, and more ealily 
< undergo thePains of Travel; or, if neceſſity requiz as, be 
able to fight for themſelves, their Country, and their Chil- 
© drea: Some being diſpleaſed that theVirgius went about 
naked at certainSolemairies, and demanding the reaſon of 
that Cuſtom ; he replied, * That uſing the fame exerciſes 
< withMen,they might equal them in ſtrength and health 
© of Body, and in Courage, andBravery of Mind; and be a- 
© bove that mean Opinion which the Vulgar had of chem. 
And hence goes the Story of Gorge, Leonidas his Wife, 
that when a Stranger, a Friend of hers, faid, Jon Spar- 
tag Nomen only rule Men; he. replied, Good reaſen for 
7 we 
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we only bear ſen. By ordering, That 70 Batchelor ſhould 
be admitted a Spectater of thoſe nabed Solemnities, and fixing 
ſome other diſgrace on them, he made thera all eager to 
de married, and get Childreu. Beiides . he d eprived 
them of that Honour and Obſervance Which the Young 
Men were bound to pay their Elders ; and upon that ac- 
count none can blame what was ſaid to Dercyitidas, tho a 
_ brave Captain; for as he p1fſed by, one of the Young 
Nen refuſed to rife upaud give him place, ſay ing, Ion have 
net beget/ en any to give place ronis, When one ask 
him, why he allowed nc Dowry to be given with a Maid? 
he anſwered, That none miaht be lighted for their Fover- 
ty, or courted for their Wealth; but that every one coa- 
fidering the Manners of the Maid, might chu ſe for the Fke 
ot Vertue. And tor tue fame Reaſon he forbad all paint- 
ing of the Face, and Curiouſneſs in Drefs aud Ornament. 
To one that asked him, why he made à Law., That before 
fuch an Age neither Sex ſhould marry ? he anfivercd , 
That the Children might be luſty, beiag born cf Perfons 
of full age. And to one woudring why he would not ſuffer 
the Husband to lie all Night with his Wife , but com- 
manded them to be moſt of the Day and all the Night 
with their Fellows, and creep to their Wives cautionily, 
and by ſtealth; he ſaid , I a it that they might be ftrorg in 
Body, having never been ſatiated and ſurſeited with Pleaſure : 
That they might be always freſh in Love, and their Childrew 
more ſtrong and Inſty. He forbad all Perfumes, as nothing 
but good Oil corrupted ;and ſpoiled tlie Dyers Art, as 
23 Flatterer and Enticer of the Senſe, and all skilled in Or- 
nament, and Dreſſing, as thoſe who by their lewd Devi- 
ces corrupt the true Arts of Decency and Living well. 
At that time the Women were ſo chaſte, and ſuch Stran- 
gers to that Lightnefs to which they were afterwards 
addicted, that Adultery was incredible; and there goes a 
Saying of Gadararas, one of the ancient Spartans, who 
ing asked by a Stranger, what Puniſhment the Spare ans 
appointed for Adulterers; (for Lycargns mentioned none) 
he ſaid, Sir, we have ns Adulterer amongſt us. And he re- 
ying , But ſuppoſe there ſhould be: Gad replyed, 
« have #0 other Prniſbment;-for bow can there be an Adui- 
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terer in Sparta, where Wealth, Delicacy, axd all Ornamen 
i diſeſteemed ; and Modeſty, Neatreſs, and Obedience to the 
Governours, only in requeſt, When one defrred him to eſta- 
blim a Democracy in Sparta 5 he ſaid, Pray Sir, do you firſt 
ſet up that Form in your own Family. And to another, 
demanding, why he ordered ſuch mean Sacrifices ? He an- 
ſwered, That we might always be able to honour the Gods. 
He perrũtted the Citizens thoſe ! xerciſes only in which 
the Hand is not ſtretched out; and one demanding his 
Reaſon, he replicd, That none in any Laboxy ſhould be ar 
cuſtotued to be wecry. And another enquiring, why he or- 
dered. that in a War the Camp ſhould be often changed? 
he anſwered, That we might damage our Enemies the more. 
Another demanding, why he forbad to Storm a Caſtle ? 
he ſaid, Left my Zrave Men ſhould be kid by a Woman, 4 
Boy, or ſeme Man of as Adean Courage. When the Thebans 
asked his Advice about the Sacrifices and Lamentatioa 
which they inſtituted in honour of Lexcethea, he gave 
them this: / you think her a Goddeſs, do not lament; If a 
Women, donot ſacrifice to her as a Goddeſs : To ſome of the 
Citizens enquiring how they ſhould avoid the Invaſions 

of Enemies, he replied, If you are poor, and one covets no 

more than another : And to others demanding, why he 
did not wall his City? He ſaid, That City is not nnwalled 
whichis encompaſſed with Men, and not Brick: The Spartans 

are curious in their Hair, and tell us that Lycurg us ſaid, 

That it makes the handſom more amiable, and the ugly more. 
terrible. He ordered, that in a War they ſhould purſue. 
the routed Enemy fo far, as to ſecure the Victory, and 
then retreat; ſaying, It was unbecoming the Grecian Bras 
very,to butcher thoſe that fled;, and beſide, twas uſeful ; for their 
Enemies knowing that they ſpared all that yielded, and cut in. 
pieces the oppoſers, would eaſily conclude, that it was ſaſer to 

fly, than to ſtand ſtoutly to it, and reſiſt. When one asked 
him, why he charged his Souldiers not to meddle with 
the ſpoil of their ſlain Enemies? he replied, Leſt, whilſt 

they are eager on their prey they neglect their fighting, 

but that they might keep their Order and Poverty to- 
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Of Lyſander. 


Hander, when Dioniſius ſent him two Gowns, and 
bad him chuſe which he would, to carry to his 
Daughter ; ſaid, She can chuſe beſt, and fo took both a- 
way with him. This 2 being a very crafty fellow, 
frequently uſing Subtle Tricks, and Notable Deceits, 
placing all juſtice and Honeſty in Profit and Advantage, 
would confeſs, that Truth indeed was better than a Lye, 
but the worth and dignity of either to be defin'd by their 
fefutneſs to our Affairs. And to ſome that were bitter 
upon him for theſe deceitful Practices, as unworthy of 
Hercales's Family, and owing his ſucceſs to little mean 
tricks, and not plain force, and open dealing; he anſwered 
with a ſmile, When the Lyon's Skin cannot prevail, a 
little of the Foxes muſt be uſed. And, to others that up- 
braided him for breaking his Oaths made at Miletum, he 
ſaid, Boys muſt be cheated with Cock-All.Bones, and 
Men with Oaths. Having ſurpriſed the Athenians by an 
Ambuſh near the Goats-rivers,and routed them; and after 
by Famine forc't them to ſurrender, he wrote to the 
Ephori, Athens is taken. When the Argives were in a 
debate with theLacedemonians about their Confines, and 
ſeemed to have the better reaſons on their ſide drawing 
his Sword, He that hath this (ſaid he) is the beſt plea- 
der about confines. Leading his Army through Beotia, 
and hnding that State wavering, and not fixt on either 
Party, he ſeat to know, Whether he ſhould march through 
their Country with his Sphears up or down. At an Aſſem- 
bly of theStates of Greece, when a Aſegaranſian talktfawcily 
to him, (he ſaid ) Sir, your words want a City. The Corin- 
thians revolting, and he approaching to the Walls, that he 
ſaw the Spartans not eager to ſtorm, and at the ſame time 
Hares skipping over the Trenches of the Town; Are not 
you aſhamed ( ſald he) to be afraid of thoſe Enemies, whoſe ſloth= 
fulneſs ſuffers even Hares to ſleep upon their Walls. At Sa- 
mothrace,as he was conſulting theOracle,thePrieſts order- 
ed him to confeſs the greateſt crime, he had been guilty of 
in hiswhole lite; Whar,ſaidhe, is this youronn,or theGodsCome 
mand? and the Prieſts replying, The Gods; ſaid he, Do you 
withdraw 
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withdraw, and Pl] tell them, if they make any ſuch demand. 
A Perſian asking him, what Polity he liked; That, he repli⸗ů 
ed, which Aſſigus ſtont Men andCowards ſuitable rewards. 
To one that laid, Sir, I always commend, and ſpeak in 
your behalf. Well, id he, I have two Oxen in thefField, | 
and though neither ſays one word, know very wellwhich 
is the Laberions, ard whichthe lazy. To one that ratled || 
at him, he ſaid, Sptak Sirs, let us have all faſt, if thou canſt | 
empty thy Soul of thoſe wicked Thoughts which thou 
ſeemeſt full. Some time after his death, there happening 
a difference between theSparrans and their Allies, Age ſilaus 
went toLy/andersHouſe to infpett ſome Papers that lay in 
his cuſtody relating to that matter; and there found an 
Oration compoſed for Lyſander, concerning the Govern- 
ment, ſetting forth, that 'twas expꝛdient to ſet aſide the 
Families of the Evroprodite, and Agidæ, to permit all to 
an equal claim, and chuſe their King out of the worthieſt 
Men, that the Crown may be the reward not of thoſe that 
ſhared in the Blood of Hercules, but were like him for 
Vertue and Courage, that Vertue that exalted him into 
a God. This Oration Ageſilaut was reſolved to publiſh, 
toſhewtheSpart aus how much they were miſtaken in Hy ſan- 
der, and to diſcredit his Friends: But they ſay, Craditas the 
Preſident ot the Ephori fearing this Oration, it publiſhed, 
would prevail upon the People, adviſed A eſilaus to be 
quiet, telling him, That he ſhould not dig up Lyſander, 
but rather bury that Oration with him, being ſo cuning= | 
ly contriv'd, ſo powerful to perſwade. Thoſe that Cour= | 
ted his Daughters, and when at his death he appeared | 
to be poor, forſook them, the Epheri fin'd;becauſe whilſ® | 

thought him Rich, they carreſſed him, but ſcorned | 
him, when by his Poverty they knew him to be Juſt and 
honeſt. 
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8 of Namertes. 

T Amertes, being on an Embaſly, when one of that 
Country told him, he was a happy Man in having ll 
ſo many Friends; askt him, if he knew any certain way | 
to try whether a Man had many Friends or no; and the |} 
other being earneſt to baytold; Namertes replied, Ad- | 


verſity. 
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Of Nicander. 


Icauder, when one told him, that the Agives ſpake 
very ill of him: Well, (ſaid he) they ſuffer for 
peaking ill of good Men. And to one that inquired, 
why they wore long Hair, and long Beards? He an- 
ſwered, Becauſe Mans Natural Ornament are the hand- 
ſomeſt and the cheapeſt. An Athenian ſaying, Nic ander, 
you Spartans are extream Idle; You ſay true, he anſwer- 
ed, but wedonot buſie our ſelves, like you, in every trifle. 


O Panthoidas. 


Hen Panthoidas was Ambaſſador in Aſie, and ſome 

ſhewed him a ſtrong Fortification, Faith, ſaid he, 
"tis a fine Cloiſter for Women. In the Academy, when 
the Philoſophers had made a great many and excelleat 
Diſcourſes, and askt Pant hoi das how he liked them? In- 
deed, ſaid he, I think them very good, but of no profit 
at all, fince you your ſelves don't uſe them. 


Of Pauſanias the Son of Cleombrotus. 


Auſanias , the Son of Cleombrotus, when the Deliaxs 
pleaded their Title to the Iſland againſt the Atheni- 
ant, and urged, that according to their Law, no Wo- 
men were ever brought to Bed, or any Carcaſs buried 
in the Ifle, he ſaid ; How then can that be your Country, 
in which not one of you was born, or ſhall ever lic ? 
The Exiles urging him to March againſt the Atheniant, 
and ſaying, That when he was proclaimed Victor in 
the Olympic Games, they alone hiſſed; How, ſays he, 
lance they hifſed whilſt we did them good, what do you 
think they will do when abuſed ? When one askt him, 
Why they made TJyrtæus the Poet, a Citizen? Becauſc,he 
anſwered , no Foreigner ſhould be our Captain. A 
Man of a weak and puny Body, adviſing to fight the 
Enemy both by Sea and Land; Pray, Sir, ſays he, 
will you unſtrip and ſhew what a Man you are that ad- 
viſes to engage. When ſome amongſt the ſpoils of the 
Barbarians admired the richneſs of their Cloths, it had. 
been better, he ſaid, they had. been Men of worth them- 
ſelves, than poſſeſs things of worth · After the Victory over 
the 
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the Medes at Plates, he commanded his Officers to ſet be- 
fore him the Perſian Banquet that was already dreſt, hich 
appearing very ſumptuous ; By Heaven, quoth he, te 
Perſian 55 an abominable Glutton, mho when he hath ſuch Deli- 
cacies at home, comes to eat our Barly - brot h. 


Of Pauſanias the Son ef Pliſtonax. 


Auſanias theSon of Pliſtonax replied to one that ask d 

him, Why it was not lamful for the Spartans to abro= 
gate any of their old Laws? Becauſe Men ono'nt to be ſubject 
to Laws, and the Laws to Men. When baniſh'd, and at 
Tegea, he commended the Lacedemoniant. One ſaid to him, 
why then did you ſtay at Sparta? And he returned, Phy- 
ficians are not converſant amergſt the Healthy, but the Diſcae 
ſed. To one asking him, how they ſhould Conquer the 
Thracians? He replicd, I we make the heft Alan our Caps 
tain. A Phyſician, after he bad felt his Pulſe, and con- 
hder'd his Conſtitution, ſaying, he ails nothing: Iis 
becauſe, Sr, he replied, I ue none of your Phy/ic. When 
one of his Friends blamed him for giving a Phy ſician an 
ill Character, ſince he had no Experience of his Skill, nor 
received any Injury from him : No Faith, ſaid he, for had 
tried him, I nad ns lived to give this Charaiter. And 
when the Phyſician ſaid, Sr, yer are am Old Man: That 
happens, he replied, Becauſe be was never my Dotter, 
And he was uſed to ſay, He was the beſt Phy/1cian, who did 
not let his Parents rot above ground, but quic A) led them, 


Of Paidaretus. 


Aidaretus, when one told him, the Enemies are nu- 
merous : Therefore, ſaid he, we bal get the greater 
Reputation for we ſhall Ii! the more. Secing a Man fott 
by Nature, and a Coward, commended by the Citizens 
for his Lenity and good Diſpoſition, he fzid, Fe ſhould 
not praiſe Men that æ e like Women, nor onen that are 
like Men, unleſs ſeme Extreniity forceth a Weman ts and 
xpon her guard, When he was not choſen into the Three 
hundred ( the Chief Order iu the City) he went away 
laughing, aud very jocund; and the Ephori calling him 
back, and asking why be laughed? Why, faid he, I con- 
| gratiitate 
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gratulate the Happineſs of the City, that enjoys Three 
Hundred Citizens better than my ſelf. 


Of Pleiſtarchus. 


P Leiſtarc hus the Son of Leonidas, to one asking him, 
why they do not take their Names from the firſt 
Kings? Replied, Becauſe the former were rather Cap- 
tains than Kings, but the latter otherwiſe. A certain Ad- 
vocate uſing a Thouſand little Jeſts in his Pleading, Sir, 
{aid he, you don't conſider, that as thoſe that often wre- 
ſtle, are Wreſtlers at laſt; ſo you, by often exciting 
Laughter, will become ridiculous your ſelves. When one 
told him, that an notorious Railer ſpoke well of him: 
TH lay my Life, faid he, ſome Body hath told him! 
am Dead ; for he can ſpeak well of no Man living. 


Of Pleiſtonax. 


Leiſtonax the Son of Paxſanias, when an Athenian O- 

rator calld the Lace4emonians, Unlearned Fellows? 
*Tis true, ſaid he, for we alone, of all the Greeks, have 
not learn'd any Ill from you. 


Of Polydorus. 


Olydorus the Son of Alcamenes,when one often threat- 
| ned his Enemies, ſaid to him, do not you perceive, 
Sir, that you waſte a great part of your Revenge? As 
he marched his Army againſt Meſſena, a Friend asked 
him, it he would fight againſt his Brothers? No, ſaid he, 
but I put in for an Eſtate to which none, as yet, hath 
any good Title. The Argives, after the Fight of the 
Three hundred, being totally routed in a ſet Battle, the 
Allies urged him not to let the Opportunity flip, but 
ſtorm and take the City of the Enemies; for it would 
he very calie, now all the Men weredeſtroyed, and none 
but Women leſt. He replied, I love to vanquiſh my 
Enemies when I fight on equal Terms; nor do ] think it 
zuſt in him who was Commiſſioned to conteſt about the 
Confines of the two States, to deſire to be Maſter of the 
City: For I came only to recover our own Territories, 
and not to ſeize theirs. Being asK'd once, why the Spar- 

1445 
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tant ventur'd ſo bravely in a Battle? Becauſe, ſaid he, we 
have learned to reverence, and not fear our Leaders. 


Of Polycratides. 


P Olycratides being joyned with others in an Embaſſy 
to theLiĩeutenants of the King, being asked whether 
they came as Private or Public Perſons? Returned, If 
we obtain our Demands, as Public; if not, as Private. 


Of Szbidas. \ 
A bidas, juſt before the Battle at Leuctra, when ſome 
faid, this Day will ſhew a brave Man: Replied, Tis 
a fine Day indeed, that can ſhew a brave Man alive. *Tis 
reported, That when his Army was ſhvt up by the Cli- 
torians in a diſadvantagious Streight, and wanted Wa- 
ter, he agteed to reſtore all the Places he had taken, if 
all his Men ſhould drink (the Enemies had ſecured the 
Spring ) of the Neighbouring Fountain. I heſe Articles 
being Sworn to, he conven his Soldiers, and promis'd 
to give him the Kingdom, who would forbear drink- 
ivg; but none accepting it, he went to the Water, 
ſprinkled himſelf, and fo departed, whilſt the Enemies 
looked on; and therefore retus'd to reſtore the Places, 
becauſe he himſelf had not drunk. 


Of Telecrus. 


Elecrus, to one reporting, that his Father ſpake ill 

of him, replied, He would not ſpeak fo unleſs he 
had reaſon for it. When his Brother ſaid, the Citizens 
have not that Kindneſs for me they have for you, 
but uſe me more courſly, though born of the ſame Pa- 
rents, he replied, Ton do not know how to bear an Injury, 
and I do. Being askt what was the Reaſon of that Cu- 
ſtom among the Spærtans, for the Younzer to riſe vp in 
reverence to the Elder? Becaufe (ſaid he) by this Behavi- 
our towards thoſe to whom they have no Relation, they might 
learn to reverence their Parents more. To one inquiring 
what Wealth he had? He return d, No more thun enough, 
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Of Charillus. 


EH being ask d why Tycingus made ſo few Laws? 
Becauſe, he replied, thoſe whoſe Words are fem, need 
but few Laws. Another inquiring why their Virgins ap- 
pear in Public unveil'd, and their Wives veil'd ? Becauſe, 
ſaid he, Y:rgirs ought to find Husbands, married Women keep 
thoſe they have. To a Slave ſaucily oppoling him, be ſaid, 
J would kill thee, if I was not angry. And being askt what 
Polity he thought beſt ? That, ſaid he, in which moſt of 
the Citizens, without any diſturbance, condemn Vertue. And 
to a Friend inquiring why amongſt them all the Images 
of the Gods were arm'd? he replyed,That thoſe Reproaches 
we caſt upon Men for their Cowardice, might not reflect upon 
the Gods, nor our Youth ſupplicate the Deities unarmed. 


The Remarkable Speeches of ſome Obſcure Men amongſt the 
Spartans. 


Hen the Samian Ambaſſadors had made a long 
harangue, the Spartans anſwered, We have for- 
Lot the firf+ part, and ſo cannot under and the lat. To the 
Thebans violently conteſting with them about ſomething, 
they replied, Tour Heart ſhould be leſs, or your Forces greater. 
A Lacedemonian being askt why he kept his Beard fo 
Iong? That ſceing my Grey Hair, (he replied) I may do no- 
thing but what becomes them. One commending the beſt 
Warriers, a Spartan that over-heard ſaid, at Troy. Ano- 
ther, hearing that ſome forced their Gueſts to drink after 
Supper, ſid, What net to eat roo ? Pindar in his Poems 
having called Athens the Prop of Greece, a Spartan ſaid, 
Greece would ſoon fall that leaned on ſuch a Prop. When 
one, ſeeing the Athentans pictured killing theSparrans,faid, 
The Athenians are ſtout Fellows; Jes ( fubjoyned a 
Spartan) in E Picture. To one that was very attentive 
to a ſcandalous Accuſation, a Spartan ſaid, Pray Sir, be 
-vot trodigal of your Ears ag aint me. And to one under 
orrection that cried out, I offend againſt my will, ano- 
ther ſaid, Therefore ſuffer againſt thy Will. One ſeeing 
ſome Journeying in a Chariot ſaid, God forbid that I ſhould 
fe there where 1 cannct riſe up to Reverence my Elders. 2 
ian 
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Chian Travellers vomitiag after Supper {in the Conſiſt o 
ry, and dunging in the very Seats of the Fphori, firſt 
they made ſtrict inquiry, whether the Offenders were 
Citizens or no; but finding they were Cans, they pub- 
lickly proclaimed, that they gave the Chizns leave to be 
filthy and uncivil. When one ſaw a Merchant ſell hard 
Almonds at double the price that others were uſually 
ſold at, he ſaid, Areſtoncs ſcarce? Another pulling a Night- 
ingale, and finding but a very ſmall Body, ſaid, Thon art 
Voice and nothing elſe. Another Spartan, ſeeing Diogenes 
theCynic in very cold weather embrace a Brazen Statue, 
askt, whether he was not very cold, and he replying, 
No; rejoyn'd, What gre..r matter then is it that ycu do ? 
A Metapontine being jeer'd by a Spartan for their Cowar- 
dice, replied, Nay dir, we re Maſters of ſome of the Terri- 
tories of other States; then ſaid the Spartan, You are not 
only Cowards but Unjuſt. A Traveller at Sparta ſtand- 
ing long upon one Leg, ſaid to a Lacedemonian, I do 
not believe you can do as much; True ( ſaid he) but 
every Govſe can. To one valuing himſelf upon his skill 
in Oratory, a Spartan laid, By Heaven, there never was, 
and never can be any Art without Truth, An Argive ſaying, 
We have the Tombs of many Spartans amongſt us; a 
Spartan replied, But we cannot ſhewthe Grave of one Argive; 
meaning, that they had often invaded Argos, but the 
Argives never Sparta. A Spartan that was taken Captive 
and to be ſold, when the Cryer ſaid, Here's a Spartan 
to be ſold, he ſtopt his Mouth, ſaying, Cry a Captive. 
One of Liſimachus his Soldiers being askt by him, whe- 
ther he was a true Spartan, or one of the Slaves (Heilres) 
replied, Do vou imagine a Lacedæmonian would ſerve you 
for a Groat a Day? The Thebans having beaten the Lace- 
demoni ans at Leuctra, marcht to the River Eurotas it ſelf, 
here one of them boaſting ſaid, Where are the Spartans 
now ? To whom a Captive replied, They are not at Hand 
Sir, for if they had been, you had not come ſo far. The 
Athenians having ſurrendred their own City ta the 
Spartans, requeſted, that they might be permitted to enjoy 
Samos only; upon which the Spærtans ſaid, # hen you are 
got at your own Di (poſal, would You by 35 of others ? And 
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hence came that Proverb, He thai is not Maſter of himſelf, 
beg Samos, When the Lacedemonians had taken a Town 
by Storm, the Fphori ſaid , The Exerciſe of our Youth is 
leſt or now they will naue none to conterd with them. The 
Perſian offering to raze a City that had frequent quarrels 
and skirmiſhes with the Spartars, they defired him to 
forbear , and not take away the Whetſtone of their 
Youth. They appointed no Maſters to 1nſtruQ their 
Boys in Wreſtling, that they might contend not in flights 
of Art and little Tricks, but in Strength and Courage 
and therefore Lyſander being askt by what means Charon 
was too hard for him, replied, By ſlezghts and cunning. 
When Philip having entred their Territories, ſent to 
know whether he ſhould come an Enemy or a Friend; 
the Spartans returned, Neither, Hearing that the Am- 
baſſador they had ſent to Arnr:gonrs the Son of Demetrius, 
8 had called him King, they hned him, though he had 
obtained of him in a time of ſcarcity a buſhel of Wheat 
for every Perſon in the City. A vicious Perſon giving 
excellent good Counſel, they received it; but concealing 
him, applied to another, a Man regular and of a 
good Life. When ſome Brothers differed,they bond the 
Father for neglecting his Sons, and ſuffering them to 
be at ſtrife. They fined likewiſe a Muſician that came 
amongſt them playing with his Fingers. Two Boys 
fighting, one wounded the other mortally with a 
Hook; and when his Acquaintance, juſt as he was dy- 
ing, vowed to revenge his Death, and have the Blood 
of him that killed him; By no means (faith he) tis Un- 
juſt, for I had done the ſame thing if I had been ſtout, and 
more ſpeedy in my ſtroke. Another Boy at the time when 
Free-mens Sons are allowed to ſtcal what they can, and 
tis a diſgrace to be diſcovered ; when ſome of his Com- 
panions had ſtole a young Fox, and delivered it to him, 
and the Owners came to ſearch, he hid it under his 
Gown; and though the angry little Beaſt bit through 
his ſide to his very Guts, he endured it quietly, that he 
might not be diſcovered. When the Searchers were 

one, and the Boys ſaw what had happened, they chid 
2 roundly, ſaying, It had been better to wy — 
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duced the Fox, then thus concealed him by Joſing your 
own Life; No, no (he replied ) ti much better to die in 
Torments , than let my ſoftneſs betray me, and ſuſfer 
a Life that had been ſcandalous. Some meeting certain 
Spartans upon the Road, ſaid, Sirs, you have good luck, 
for the Robbers are juſt gone; Faith (they replied) they 
have good luck that they did not meet with us, A Lacedæ 
monian being ask, what he knew, anſwered, To be Free. 
A Spartan Boy, being taken by Autigonus and ſold, obey- 
ed his Maſter readily in every thing that he thought not 
below a Free-man to do; but when he was commanded 
to bring a Chamber. pot, unable to contain, he ſaid, I 
will not ſerve; but his Maſter preſſing him, he ran to 
the top of the Houſe, and HRying, You ſhall find what 
you have bought; threw himſelf down head-long and 
died. Another being to be fold , when the Chapman 
askt him, wilt thou be towardly if | buy thee? Jes (he re- 
turned) and if you do not buy me. Another Captive, when 
the Cryer ſaid here's 2 Slave to be ſold, cryed out, Tox 
Villain , why not a Captive? A Spartan, who had a Fly 
engraven on his Shield no bigger than Nature hath made 
that Creature, when ſome jcer'd him as if he did it on 
purpoſe that he might not be taken notice of, replied, *Tis 
that I might be known, for I advance ſo near my Enemies, 
that they can well perceive my Impreſs, as little as it is AnO- 
ther, when at an Entertainment a Harp was brought in, 
ſid, *Tis not the cuſtom of the Spartans to play the Fools, A 
Spartan being askt whether the way to Sparta was ſafe 
or no? replied, 'Tis according as you go fer Liens that ap- 
proach are cha? d away, and Hares we hunt in their very Co- 
verts, A Spartan wreltling , when he could not make 
his Adverſary that had got the upper-hand, of him, loſe 
his hold, and unable to avoid the Fail, he bit him by 


the Arm; and the other ſaying, Spartan, then brreft Lie | 


a Woman ;, No (ſaid he) but like a Lion. A Lame Man 
marching out to War, and being laugh'd at, ſaid, There's 
no need of thoſe that can run ama), but of tboſe that can ſi and 
to it and defend their Poſt. Another being thot thorow, 
with his laſt Breath ſaid, It doth not trouble ne that I die, 


but that 1 ſhould be killed by a Woman befexe I had performed. 
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ſome notable exfloir. One coming into an Inn, and gi- 


ving the Hoſt a piece of a Meat to make ready for him; 
when the Hoſt demanded ſome Cheeſe and Oil beſides, 
What (ſays the partan) if Thad Cheeſe, ſhould I want meat? 
When one called Lampis, of AÆgina, happy, becauſe he 
ſeemed a rich Man, having many Ships of his own at 
Sea, a Spartan ſaid, I 4» not like that Happineſs that hangs 
by a Cord. One telling a Sparran that he lyed, the 
Spartan return'd, True, for we are ſree; but cthers, unleſs 
they ſpeak Truth, will {fer for it, When one had under. 
taken to make a Carkafs ſtand upright, and try'd every 
way to no purpoſe, Faith (ſaid he) there wants ſomething 
within. Tynnichus bore his Son Tiraſybulus's Death very 
patiently, and there is this Epigram made upon him : 


Stout Thraſybulus en his ſhield was brought 
From bloody Fields, where he bad bravely fought 3 
The Argives beat, and as he ſtoutily preſt, 
Five ſpears, and Death attending, fierc'd his breaſt: 
The Father took the Corps, and as he bled, 
He laid * on the Funeral Pile, and ſaid, 
Be Comardi merry d, Fil ſpena no Tear nor Groan, 
Whilft thus I burn a Spartan and my Son. 
The Keeper of the Bath allowing more Water than 
ordinary to Alcibiades the Athenian, a Spartan ſaid,What, 
is he more foul, that he wants more than others ? Philip 
making an Invade upon Sarta, and all the Spartans ex- 
pectiug to be cut off, he ſaid to one of them, Now what 
will you Spartans do? and he replied, H har, but die brave- 
ly ? For erly we of all the Greeks have learned to be free, 
and not endure a Mat. A7is was beaten, when Antipater 
demanded fitry Boys for Hoſtages, Ereeccles, one of the 
then Fei anſwered, Fos we mill net give, leaſt ſmerving 
from the Caſtomes of ther Connirygthey prove flothful and unto- 
ward, and fo incapitle of the Friviledge of Citizens; but of 
emen ard Old Men hex ſir:all hade twice as many. And 
when vp2n refuſal he threatned tome ſharp affliction, he 
returned, / you lay pon 2s ſomeriat worſe than Death, we 


| frail dic tt mare readily, An Old Man in the Olympic 
Game: 
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Games being deſirous to fee the ſport, and unprovided 
of a Seat, went about from place to place, was laught and 
jeer'd at, but none offered him the civility ; but when 
he came to the Spartans quarter, all the Boys and ſome 
of the Men roſe from their Seats, and made him room: 
At this, all the Greeks clapt and praiſed their behaviour; 
vpon which the good old Man ſhaking his hoary Hairs, 
with Tears in his Eyes, ſaid, Good God! Hoem well all the 
Greeks know what is good, and yet the Lacedæmoniaits only 
practice it! And ſome ſay, the ſame thing was done at 
Athens: For at the great Solemnity, the General Aſſem. 
bly of the Athenians, the Attics abuſed an old Man, cal- 
ling him, as if they deligned to make room for him, 
and when he came, putting him oft again; aud when 
after this manner he had paſt through almoſt all, he 
came to that quarter where the Spartan Spectators ſate, 
and all of them preſently roſe up, and gave him place; 
the whole m ltitude extreamly taken with this action, 
clapt and ſhoured ; upon which one of the Spart ü faid, 
By Heaven, theſe Athenians know what ſhould be done, but 
are ner much for doing it. A Beggar asking an Alms of 
a Lacedemenian, he ſaid, Well, ſhould I give the any thing 
thou wilt be the greater Beg gar, for he that gave the Money 
firft,, made thee Idle, and is the cauſe of this Baſe and Diſho- 
nourable way of living. Another Spartan, ſeeing a Fellow 
gathering Charity for the Gods ſake, ſaid, II zever re. 
gardtheſe Gods that are poorer than my ſelf. Another having 
taken exe inAdultery with an ugly & hote,cryed out, Poor, 
Man, how great was thy neceſſity ? Another, hearing an O- 
rator very lotty, and ſwelling in his ſpeech, ſaid, Faith 
this is a brave Man, bow excellently he rolls his Tongue about 


nothing? A Stranger being at Sparta, and obſerving how 


much the Young Men reverenced the Old, ſaid, Ar Sparta 
alone it is deſirable to be Old. A Lacedemonian being asKt 
what manner of Poet Tyrtæus was, replied, Excellent to whet 
the Courage of our Tout h. Another that had very ſore Eyes 
liſted himſelf a Souldier, ſome ſaid to him, Poor Man, 
whither ia that condition, and what wilt thou doin a 
fight? He returned, If can do nothing elſe, I ſhall blunt the 
Enemies Sword. Bois and Spartis, TWO Lace dæmoniant, 
| | „„ Soing 
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going voluntarily to Xerxes the Perſian, to ſuffer that 
Puniſhment which the Oracle had adjudged due to Sparta 
for killing thoſe Ambaſſadors the King had ſent, as 
ſoon as they came, they deſired Yerexes to put them to 
Death how he pleaſed, that they might make Satisfaction 
for the Spartans; but he, ſurpriſed at this Gallantry, for- 
gave the Men, and deſired their Service in his Court; to 
which they replied, How can we ſtay bere, and leave our 
Country, our Laws, and thoſe. Men for whom we came ſo far to 
die? Ingarnes the General preſſing them to make Peace, 
and promiſing equal Honours with the King's greateſt 
Favourites, they returned, Sir, von ſeem to be ignorant of the 
value of Liberty, which no Man in his Wits would chaug for 
the Perſian Empire. A Spartan in a Journey, when a 
Friead of his had purpoſely avoided him the Day before, 
and the next Day havtfg borrowed very ich Furniture, 
ſplendidly received him, he he trample. on his Tapeſtry 
ſaying, This was the Cauſc why I bad not ſo mac har Mat to 
ſleep wpen laſt Night. Another coming to Aten, and 
ſeeing the Athenians crying up and dowu the Streets,Salt- 
Fiſh and Pudding-pies to ſell; others gathering Taxes, 
keeping Stews, and buſied about à Thouſaud fuch diſho- 
neſt Trades, and looking on nothing as baſe and unbe- 
coming; after his return, when his Acquaiatance en- 
quired how things were at A. hen, he replied, A well ; 
intimating by this Irony, that all things there were 
eſteemed good and commendable, and nothing baſe. 
Another being queſtioned about ſomething, denied it, 
and the Enquirer rejoyning, Thon lyeſt; he replied, And 
art not thou a Fool to ask me what you know your ſelf very well? 
Some Lacedamonians being ſent Ambaſſadors to the Tyrant 
Liddamis when pretending ſickneſs, he deferred their Au- 
dience a Jong time : They ſaid to one of his Officers, 
Pray, Sir, aſſure him, that we did not come to Wreſite, but r0 
Treat with him. A Prieſt initiating a Spartan in holy 
Myſteries, askt him what was the greateſt wickedneſs he 
was ever guilty of ? And he replying, The Gods know very 
well; and the Prieſt preſſing him the more, and ſaying, 
He mult needs diſcover; the Spartan askt, To whom ? To 
thee or tothe God? And the Prieſt faying, To the God; 


be 
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he rejoyn'd, Then do you withdraw. Another at Night 
paſſing by a Tomb, and imagining he ſaw a Ghoſt, 


made towards it with his Spear, and ſtriking it thorow, 


cryed out, / hether do'ſt thou fly, poor twice dead Ghoſt ? 
Another having vowed to throw himſelf headlong trom 
the Promontory Leucz:, when he came to the top and 
ſaw the vaſt Precipice, he went down again: upon which 
being jeer'd by an Acquaintance, he ſaid, I did not Imma 
ovine that one vom needed another greater. Another in a 
Battle had his Sword lifted vp to kill his Enemy, but the 
Retreat being ſounded, he did not let the Blow fall; and 
when one asked him, why, when his Enemy was at his 
mercy, he did not uſe the advantage; Becarſe ( ſaid he) 
"tis better to obey my Leader, than kill my Enemy. One lay- 
ing to a Spartan, that was worſted in the Olympic Games, 
Spart an, thy Adverſary was the better Man; Vo, he re- 
Plied, but the better Tripper. 
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Of HEARING. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by Tho. Hoy, Fellow 
of Sr. John's-Co/lledge in Oxford. 


The FAT ROD VEE AU N. 


Have ſent ( Nicander ) the Reflections of ſome ſpare 

Hours concerning Hearing | a: it relates to/Mor ality ] 
digeſted into the following ſhort Eſſay : That being 
out of the hands of Governours, and come to Mans 
Eſtate, you may hearken to the good Advice of a Friend. 
For that Libertimſm, which ſome wild young Fellows, 
tor want of more happy Education, miſtake for Lic, 
ſubjects them to harder Tyrants than their late Tutors, 
and Maſters; even to their own Vicious Inclinations, 
which, as it were, break looſe upon them. And as Here 
dotus obſerves of Women, That they put off Modeſty 
with their Night-gown ; ſo ſome young Men, with the 
Badges of Minority laying aſide all the ſenſe of Shame 
or Fear, inſtead of what fat well upon them, are co- 


yered with inſolence. But you, ho have often heard that 


to 
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to follow God, and to obey Reaſon, are all one,; cannot 

but believe, that Men of Beſt Senſe, paſſing from Mino- 
" rity to Manhood, alter not the Government, though 
they change their Governour. In the room of ſome Mer. 
cenary Pedant, they entertain that DivineGuide andGo. 
vernour of Human Life, Kaen; under whoſe Subje. 
ction alone Men are properly ſaid to live in Freedom: 
For they only live at their own Will, who have learn- 
ed to Will as they ought ; and that Freedom of Will 
which appears in unconſtrained Appetites, and unreaſo- 
able Actions, is mean, and narrow, and accompanied 
with much Repentance. For as Aliens newly naturali- 
⁊ed are apt to diſreliſh many Admiaiſtrations of the Go- 
vernment; while Natural Subjects, bred up under, aud 
acquainted with the Conſtitution, act without Difficulty 
in their ſeveral Stations, well ſatisfied with their Conditi- 
on: In like manner, a Man mult be bred up, and pro- 
ceed gradually in his Leſſons and Inſtructions from a 
Child, that he may be ſatisfied with, or naturaliced into 
Philoſophy. And that alone is truly accompliſhing his 
Minority, and the proper Mark and Diſtinction of a Man. 
Therefore, I believe, ſome Directions concerning Hear- 
ing will not be ill received by you. | 


Remarks about Hearing in General. 


F this, Theophraſius affirms, That it has an infly- 

ence on the Aﬀections beyond the reſt of the Sen- 

ſes. For the ſeveral objects of Sight, Taſting and Feel- 
ing, excite not in us ſo great Diſturbances and Alterati- 
ons, as the ſudden and frightful Noiſes which aſſault us 
only at the Ears. Yet in reality, this Senſe belongs more 
properly to the Rational Soul, than the Affections: For 
there are many Organs, and other Parts of the Body, 
which ſerveas Avenues and Inlets to the Soul, to give 
admiſſion to Vice; but the only Paſſage of Vertue into 
young Maids is by the Ears, provided they be preſerved 
all along free from the Corruptions of Flattery, and un- 
tainted with lewd Diſcourſes. For thisReaſon Aenocrates 
was of opinion, That Children rather ought to have a 
Defence fitted to their Ears, than Fencers, or Prize play- 
eee PP Pres | ers; 
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ers; becauſe the Ears only of the latter ſuffered by the 
Blows, but the Morals of the former were hurt and maĩm- 
ed by Words. Not that he thereby recommended Deat- 
neſs, or forbid that they ſhould be ſuffered to hear at all; 
but adviſing only that Debauchery might be kept out, 

till better Principles (like ſo many Guardians appointed 
by Philoſophy) had taken charge of that Part, which is 
ſo liable to be drawn aſide and corrupted by Diſcourſe. 
And Bias of old being ordered by Amaſis to ſend him the 
Beſt, and withal the Worſt part of the Sacrifice, ſent the 
Tongue; becauſe the greateſt Benefits and Diſadvanta- 
ges are derived to us thereby. Thus again, many di- 
verting themſelves with Children, tickle their Ears, bid- 
ding them return the like again; by which they ſeem to 
intimate to them, That ſuch beſt deſerve their Love and 
Eſteem, whoſe Obligations enter at the Ears. This is 
evident, He that has lain Fallow all his days, withcut 
taſting any Inſtruction, will not only prove Barren and 
Unfreitful of Vertue, but very inclinable to Vice ; for an 
Uncultivated Mind, like Unmanured Ground, will ſoon 
be over. run with Weeds. For that violent Propenſion 
of the Mind to Pleaſure, and that jealouſie of all that 
carries any ſhew of Pain (which proceeds not fromExter- 
nal Cauſes, or Received Prejudices, but are the Ingenit 
Springs of Evil Affections, and infinite Diſeaſes of the 
Mind) if ſuffered to take theirCourſe, and not reſtrained, 
or diverted ſome other way by wholſom Inſtructjpus, 
there can be no Beaſt ſo ſalvage, which may not be call. 
ed Tame and Civilized, in reſpect of ſuch a Man. 


More General Rules about Hearing. 


Ince then it appears, that Hearing is of ſo great Uſe, 

and no leſs Danger to Young Men, I think it a ve- 
ry commendable thing for ſuch an one to reflect continu- 
ally with himſelf, and conſult often with others, how he 
may hear with Benefit. And in this Particular we may 
obſerve many to have been miſtaken, That they practiſe 
to ſpeak, before they have been uſed enough to hear. 
Speaking they think will require fome Study and Attenti- 


on, but Hearing cannot be a thing of any Difficulty. 


Thcſe 
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Thofe indeed who uſe the Game of Tennis, learn how to 
ſerve, and how to take any Ball; but in the Exerciſe of 
the Tongue, we ought to practice how to talk well, be. 
forewe pretend to returnzas Conception, and Retention of 

the Fætut, preceded Child-birth. When 
*yaneuiss No. Fowls let fall & Wind- eggs we uſually 
45 refer ſuch Effects to weak or Imperfect 
Coition ; and when Young Men either hear not at all, 
or retain not what my hear, their Diſcourſe comes from 
them altogether as uſeleſs, and full of Wind. 


And vain and unreparded turns to Air. 


In filling any Veſſel they take care to ſtop it, ſo that 
nothing be ſpilt; but think it not worth the heeding to 
regulare their Attention,and apply themſelves with Ad. 
vantage to the Speaker,that nothing of Importance may 
tall beſide, or Eſcape them. Yet what is beyond compa- 
riſon ridiculous, if they happen upon any one who has a 
knack at deſcribing an Entertainment, or a Sheiv ; or 
cau relate his Dream well; or give an handſome account 
of a Quarrel between himſelf and another: ſuch an one 
they hear with the greateſt Attention, they Court him to 
proceed, and importune him for every Circumſtance. 
Whereas, let another call them about him for any thing 
uſeful, to exhort to what is Decent; or reprehend what 
is Irregular ; or to make up a Quarrel: They have not 
Temper enough to away with it, but run to Sophiſtry, if 
they hope to pun him; or if not, haſt away to more agree- 
able Fopperies : As if their Ears, like Faulty Earthern 
Veſſels, might be filled with any thing but what is uſeful 
or valuable. But as Jockies take great care in breeding 
Horſes to bring them to rein right, and endure the Bit; 
ſo ſuch as have the Care of Educating Children ſhould 
breed them to endure Hearing, by allowing them to ſpeak 
little and hear much. And Spintharus, ſpeaking in com- 
mendation of Epaminondas, ſays, He ſcarce ever met 
with any Man who knew more, and ſpoke leſs. Some a- 
gain make the Obſervation , that Nature has given eve- 
ry Man two Ears, and but one Tongue, as a ſecret in- 
timation that he ought to ſpeak leſs than he hears. 
Directions 
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Directions concerning Attention. 


Ell then, Silence is at all times a ſingular Orna- 
ment of Youth; but eſpecially if he interrupt 

not the Speaker,nor doth carp and except at every thing 
he ſays, but patiently expects the concluſion, though his 
diſcourſe be none of the beſt. And when he has done, 
if he do not preſently come over him with an Objectio 
but (as eAſchines directs) allows time to add, it he pleaſe, 
to what has been ſaid; or to alter, or to retract. Where. 
as ſuch as repartee too briskly , and return too ſuddenly 
upon a Speaker, neither hear nor are heard themſelves ; 
but ſenſcleſly chatter to one another, and fin againft the 
Laws and Rules of Decorum. But he that brings along 
with him a modeſt and unwearied Attention, has this ad- 
vantage, that whatever is beneficial in the Diſcourſe, he 
makes his own; and more readily diſcovers what is Falſe, 
or Impertinent; appearing all the while a Friend to 
Truth, rather than Squabling or Raſhneſs. Therfore 
it was not ill ſaid, that ſuch as deſign to infuſe any Good- 
neſs into the Minds of Youth, muſt firſt exclude thence 
Pride and Self-conceit, as we ſqueeze Air out of Blad- 
ders ; becauſe,while they are puffed up with arrogance, 
there is no room to admit any thing 877 
elſe. Thus again Envy and Detracti- - 1 2 Pre- 
on and Prejudice are in no caſe good, TIRE 
but always a great Impediment to what is ſo; yet no 
where worſe, than when they are made the Boſom- 
Friends and Counſellers of an Hearer ; becauſe they re. 
preſent the beſt things to him as Unpleaſant and Imper- 
tigent ; and Men 1n ſuck Circumſtances are pleaſed with 
nothing leſs, than what beſt deſerves their Applauſe. Vet 
he that grieves at the Wealth, Glory or Beauty of any, 
is but fimply Envious, for he repines only at theGood 
of others; but he that is ill- natur'd to a good Speaker, 
is an Enemy to his own Happineſs : For Diſcourſe to an 
Hearer, like Light to the Eye, is a great benefit, if he 
will make the belt uſe of it. Envy in all other Iiiſtan- 
ces carries this Pretence with it, that it is to be refer- 
red to the Depraved and Ungoveraable Affections of the 


Mind, 
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Mind, but that which is conceived againſt a Speaker ar i- 
ſes from an Unjuſt Preſumption, and Vain-glorious 
Affectation of Praiſe. . 1 : 

In ſuch a Caſe, the Man has not lei- 

— ede e ſure to attend to what he hears; hisSoul 
er. is in continual Hurry and Diſturbance; 
one while, examining her own Habits 

and Endowments, if any way inferiour to the Speaker; 
anon, watching the Behaviour and Inclination of others, 
if inclined to praiſe or admire his Diſcourſe; diſorder- 
ed at the Praiſe, and enraged at theCompany, if he meet 
with any Encouragement. She eaſily lets flip, and will- 
ingly forgets what was ſaid, becauſe the remembrance 
is a pain and vexation to her; ſhe hears what is to come 
with a great deal of Uneaſineſs and Concern, and fears 
it ſhould out-do what went before; and then wiſhes he 
would draw to a Concluſion, when ſhe is ſenſible he 
ſpeaks the Beſt Things. After all is over, ſhe conſiders 
not what was faid, but has reſpect only to the common 
Vogue and Diſpoſition of the Audience; ſhe avoids and 
flies like one diſtracted, ſuch as ſeem to be pleaſed, and 
herds among the Cenſorious and Perverſe. If ſhe viti- 
ate or pervert no part of it her ſelf, ſhe gets among the 
younger Fry, who pleaſe themſelves that they could ſpeak 
better, and with greater force of Argument on the ſame 
Occaſion. Thus by abuſing and corrupting what was 
faid, ſhe defeats the Uſe and Effect of it on her ſelf. He 
therefore who comes to hear, muſt, for the time, come to 
a kind of Truce and Accommodation with Vain Glory, 
and preſerve the ſame Eveneſs, and Cheerfulneſs of 
Humour he would bring with him to a 

* Ovcias amen Feſtival Entertainment, or the * Firſt- 
er mx 41 were the Fruzcts Sacrifice, applauding and ENCOU=e 
ne Fruits which zaging what is ſpoken cloſe to the 
11 . purpoſe, and were he fails, receiving 
fen well Known Eindly his readineſs to communicate 
o have been What wrougzh t upon himſelf. Where he 
broctiled among comes off with ſucceſs, muſt not impute 
the Anclents. it to chance, or perad venture, but attri- 
bute all to Study and Diligence, and Art; 
9 not 
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not only admiring, but ſtudipuſly emulating. the like; 
where he has done amiſs, muſt pry curioully into the 
Cauſes and Original of the Miſtake. For what Aenophon 
ſays of diſcret Houſe-keepers, That they make an advan- 
tage of the Viſits of their Enemies, as well as Friends; 
is in ſome fort true of careful and attentive Hearers,who 
reap no leſs Benefit from an Ill, than a 
Good Orator. For the Meanneſs and Ion. 8 
Poyerty ot a Thought, the emptigeſ Orton. 
and flatneſs.of an Expreſſion, the Un- f 
ſeaſonableneſs of a Figure, aud 
ling iato a fooliſh Extaſie of Joy, or Commendation, and 
the like, are better diſcovered by a Shen the 
reti- 


Speaker himſelf. Therefore his iso or 

| ur ſelves, that we way ex. 
amin if hothidg of the ſame kind has ſculked there, aud 
impoſed” on us all the while. - For there is nothing 
in de World: the Faults of 


on muſt bevrovght home.xþ our 


more eaſie, than t diſcover, } 
others, but it is done to, ng effec, if we make not this uſe 
of it, to he ſerviceable to u$10correcting, and avoiding 
the like Fallures in our ſelves. Weben ther efore. you ani- 
madvert upon other Mens: e forget not to 
put that Queſtion of Plat to your ſelf, An nat I ſuch ano- 
ther? We muſt trace out our .own. way of writing in the 
Diſcourſes of other Men, as in anothers Eyes, we lee the 


reflection of ont own; that we, may learn not to; be too 
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tree in cenſuting othets, and pe, more Circumſpection 


our ſelves, To this Deſign the following Merhod of 


conferring things may be very inſtrumental. 1 If upon 
our return from hearing, we take what ſeemed to us 


not well, or ſifficieatly handled, and attempt it afreſh our 
ſelves; endeavouring to fill git, one part, or correct 
another; to vary this, or model that into a ne Form 
from the very Queſtion- And thus Plato examined 
the Oration of. Lyſias. , For; it is a thing of ho great... 
Difficulty to raiſe Objections againſt another Mans Ora- 
tion; nay, it is a very eaſie matter; but to produce 


a Better in the place, is a Work extreamly Trouble- 
the Spartan, Who was told Philip had demoliſh- 


ſom : As the | 
ed the City Olynthu:, made * Reply, But he cannot 
, 5 <4 VT W . r | 2 © , 


raiſe 


— — 
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nd, the Impertinence of fal- 
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Mind, but that which is conceived againſt a Speaker art- 
ſes from an Unjuſt Preſumption, and Vain-glorious 


Affectation of Praiſe. 
In ſuch a Caſe, the Man has not lei- 


ny 2 97 ol ſure to attend to what he hears; hisSoul 
ious Hlear- . | , 
rr. is in continual Hurry and Diſturbance; 
one while, examining her own Habits 
and Endowments, if any way inferiour to the Speaker; 
anon, watchiag the Behaviour and Inclination of others, 
if inclined to praiſe or admire his Diſcourſe ; diſorder- 
ed at the Praiſe, and enraged at theCompany, if he meet 
with any Encouragement. She eaſily lets flip, and will- 
ingly forgets what was ſaid, becauſe the remembrance 
is a pain and vexation to her; ſhe hears what is to come 
with a great deal of Uneaſineſs and Concern, and fears 
it ſhould out- do what went before; and then wiſhes he 
would draw to a Concluſion, when ſhe is ſenſible he 
{peaks the Beſt Things. After all is over, ſhe conſiders 
not what was faid, but has reſpect only to the common 
Vogue and Diſpoſition of the Audience; ſhe avoids and 
flies like one diſtracted, ſuch as ſeem to be pleaſed, and 
herds among the Cenſorious aud Perverſe. If ſhe viti- 
ate or pervert no part of it her ſelf, ſhe gets among the 
younger Fry, who pleaſe themſelves that they could ſpeak 
better, aud with greater force of Argument on the ſame 
Occaſion. Thus by abuſing and corrupting what was 
faid, ſhe defeats the Uſe and Effect of it on her ſelf. He 
therefore who comes to hear, muſt, tor the time, come to 
a kind of Truce and Accommedatton with Vain Glory, 
and preſerve the ſame Eveneſs, and Cheerfulneſs of 
Humour he would bring with him to a 
* Ovcins amey js Feſtival Entertainment, or the * Firſt 
c. m1 weretie Fru:ts Sacrifice, applauding and EnNCOU=» 
nen Frums which zaging what is ſpoken cloſe to the 
wore devicnred tO purpoſe, and were he fails, receiving 
the Got. A Cu- : * We : , 
fon well known Fladly his readinels to communicate 
6 have been What wrought t upon himſelf. Where he 
practiled among comes off with ſucceſs, muſt not impute 
the Anclenis. it to chance, or perad venture, but attri- 
bute all to study and Diligence, and Art; 
not 
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not only admiring, but ſtudipuſly emulating. the like; 
where he has done amiſs, muſt pry curiouſly into the 
Cauſes. and Original of the Miſtake. For what Aenophon 
ſays of diſcret Houſe-keepers, That they make an advan- 
tage of the Viſits of their Enemies, as well as Friends; 
is in ſome ſort true of careful and attentive Hearers,who 
reap no leſs Benefit from an Ill, than a 
Good Orator. For the Meanneſs and How 9 
Poverty of a Thought, the emptineſs OlaTion. 
and flatneſs o 72 Expreſſion, the uu 

f a Figure, and the Impertinence of fal- 


the like, are better diſcovered by a ſtander by, than the 
Speaker himſelf. Therefore his Overſight, or ladiſcreti- 
on muſt be brought home to our ſelves, that we.may ex. 
amin if nothing of the ſame kind has ſculked there, aud 
impoſed on us all the while. - For there is nothing 
in the World more eaſie, than to diſcover, the Faults of 
others, bur it is done to ns eſſecꝭ, if we make not this uſe 
of it, to he ſerviceable to us in correcting, and avoiding 
the like Failures in our ſelves. When therefore you ani- 
madvert upon other Mens Marriages, forget not to 
put that Queſtion of Plato to your ſelf, Am not I ſuch ano- 
ther? We muſt trace out our own way of writing in the 
Diſcourſes of other Men, as in anothers Eyes, we ſee the 
reflection of out own; that we may learn not to; be too 
tree in cenſuting others, and uſe. more Circumſpection 
our ſelves, To this Deſign the following Method of 
conferring things may be very inſtrumental. If upon 
our return from hearing, we. take what. ſeemed to us 
not well, or ſufficiently handled,and attempt it afreſh our 
ſelves; endeavouring to fill out one part, or correct 
another; to vary this, or model that 1ato a new. Form 
from the very Queltioa. And thus Plate examined 
the Oration of Lyſias. For it is a thing of ho great. 
Difficulty to raiſe Objections againſt another Mans Ora» 
tion; nay, it is a very eaſie matter; but to produce 
a Better in the place, is a Work extreamly Trouble- 
ſom : As the Spartan, who was told Philip had demoliſh- 
ed the City Olyzthu:, made this Reply, But he cannot 


F e raiſe 
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raiſe ſuch another, When then it appears, upon handli 
the ſame Theſis, that our Performances Johor much 2 
cel thoſe who under took it before, this will abate much 
of our Cenſorious Humour, and that Pride and Self. con- 
ceit that puſhes us on ſuch Controverſies will be taken 
off. | | | 


Caution about Admiration. | 
O Contempt is oppoſed Admiration, which indeed 
argues a more Candid and better Diſpoſition ; but 
even in this caſe no ſmall, nay much greater care is to be 
obſerved : Becauſe, tho* ſuch as are Contemptuous, and 
Self-conceited, receive but little Good from what they 
hear ; yet the Good-natur'd, and ſuchas are given to ad- 
mire every Thing, take a great deal of Harm : And 
Heraclitus was not miſtaken when he ſaid,That a Fool was 
ſhaken and ſtartled at every thing he heard, We ought in- 
deed to uſe all the Candor imaginable in praiſing the 
Speaker; yet withal, as great Caution in yielding our 
Aſſent to what he ſays : To look upon his Expreſſion and 
Action with a favourableConſtruction, but to inſpect the 
Uſefulneſs and Truth of his Doctrine with the niceſt and 
moſt critical Judgment : That Hearers may ceaſe to be 
Malicious, and Speakers may do no Miſchief. For ma- 
nyFalſe and Dangerous Principles ſteal upon us through 
the Authority of the Speaker, and our own Credulity. 
The Spartans Epbori approving the Judgment of one of 
an Ill Converſation, ordered it to be communicated to 
the People by a Perſon of better Life and Reputation : 
Thereby wiſely and politickly uſing them to give more 
deference to the Morali, than the Words of ſuch as preten- 
ded to adviſe them: But now in Philoſophy the Eſteem 
of the Speaker muſt be pulled off, and Things examin- 
ed naked, and without a Maſque, For in Hearing, as 
in War, there are many Falſe Alarms. The Gravity of 
the Speaker, or his way of Delivery; his Magiſterial 
Look, or his Aſſuming Pride; but chiefly the Noiſe and 
Clapping of the Auditory, bear great Sway with a raw 
and unexperienced Hearer, who is eaſily carried away 
with the Lide. The very Expreſſion, if Sweet and mh 
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and repreſenting Things with ſome Pomp and Greatneſs, 
has a ſecret. Power to impoſe upon us. For, as many Lap- 
ſes, in ſuch as ſing to an Inſtrument, eſcape the Hearers ; 
ſo Luxuriancy and Pomp of Style put ja Cheat upon the 
Ear, and diſguiſe the Weakneſs and lavalidity of an Argu. 
ment. And Melarrhins (as tis ſaid ) being asked his Opi- 
nion concerning a Tragedy of Dyogenes, made anſwer, That 
the Words intercepted us Sight of it. But many Sophiſters, 
in their Declamations and Speeches, make not nſe of 
Words only to veiland muffle their Heſign; but with af- 
feted Tone, and ſoftneſs of Voice, draw aſide and be- 
witch their Followers; for that Empty Pleaſure they cre- 
ate, reaping a more Empty Glory. For the Saying of 
Dionyſin is very applicable to them; who being one day 
extreamly pleaſed with an Harper that played excellent- 
ly well before him, promiſed the Fellow a great reward; 
yet afterwards would give him nothing, pretending he 
has kept his Word; For ( ſaid he) as long as you pleaſed 
with hearing you play, ſo long were you pleaſed in Hopes of 
the Reward. And ſuch alſo is the Reward thoſe kind of 
Harangnes bring to the Authors: The Hearers admire 
as long as they are pleaſed and tickled ; but the Satis- 
faction on one Hand, and Glory on the other, conclude 
with the Oration : And theſe loſe their time idly, and 


the others their whole Life. 


Howto ſeparate the Uſeful Part of Diſcourſe. * 
TO, we muſt ſeparate the Tra and Trumpery of 
an Oration, that we may come at the more Fruit= 
ful and Uſeful Part; not imitating thoſe Women why 
buſie themſelves in gathering Noſegays and making Gar- 
lands, hut the more uſeful induſtry of Bees. They in- 
deed plat and weave fogether the ſweeteſt and payeſt 
Flowers, and their Skill is might pretty; but it liſts for 
one Day only, and even then is of little or noUſe: Wherez 
as the Bees paſſing by the Beds of Violets; and Roſes, 
and Hyachiath, fix on the prickly and biting Thyme, and 
returning home laden, labour it into Honey. In like 
manner, a well- meaning ſincere Hearer 6ught to paſs by 
the Flowers of an Oration, leaving the gawdy Shew and 
ei! Theatri: 
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Theatrical part to entertain DroniſhSophiſters;, and diving 


into the very Mind of the Speaker, muſt ſeparate 


what is neceſſary for his own Service; remembring 
withal, that he is not come to the Theatre or Muſic-meet- 
ing, but is preſent at the Schools and Auditors of Philoſo- 
phy, to learn to rectiſie his way of Life by what he 
hears. In order thereunto, he ought to inſpect diligent. 
ly, and try faithfully, the State and Temper of his 
Mind after Hearing, if any of his Affections are more 
moderate, if any Afflictions grown lighter, if his Con- 
ſtancy and Greatneſs of Spirit be confirmed, if he feels a- 
ny Divine Emotions, or Inward Workings of Vertue 
and Goodneſs upon his Soul. For it becomes us but il], 
when we riſe from the Barbers Chair, to be ſo long in 
conſulting the Glaſs, or ſo curious in examining and ad- 
juſting our Peruqut; if at our return from the Schools 
from Hearing, we think it needleſs to look into our ſelves, 
or examine our own Mind, whether ſhe have diſcharged 
any turbulent or unprofitable Affections, and be grown 
more ſedate and ſerene. For, as Ariſton was wont to 
ſay, The BAGNIO anda DISCOURSE, are of no 
#ſe-unleſs they are Purgative. 

Let then a Young Man be pleaſed and entertain'd 
with a Diſcourſe ; but let him not make his Pleaſure the 
only End of Hearing, nor think he may come from the 
Schoal of a Philoſopher Singing and Sportive: or call 
for Perfumes and Eſſences, when he has need of a Pul- 
teſs and Fomentations. But let him learn to be thank- 
ful to him that purges away the Darkneſs and Stupidity 


of his Mind, tho (as we clear Bee-hives by ſmoaking) 


with an Offenſive or Unpalatable Diſcourſe. For tho 
it lies upon a Speaker to take ſome care that his Exprelli- 
on be pleaſing and plauſible ; yet an Hearer ought not to 
make that the firſt thing he looks after. Indeed, when 
he has ſatisfied his Appetite with Things, he may be al- 
lowed the Curioſity of examining the Style and Expreſ- 
ſion, Whether any thing Delicate or Extraordinary : As 
Men quench their Thirſt, before they have time to ad- 
mire the Imboſling of the Bowl. But now ſach an one 
as is not intent on the Subject Matter, but regards any 
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the Language and Artic Elegancy , is much of his foo- 
liſh Humour, who refuſes an Antidote, 'Þ 9 
unleſs out of * Athenian Porcellan; or RAI AT IIA 
that will not put on a Coat in the e Coliana 
Winter, becauſe the Cloth is not made Promontory of A= 
of Attic Wool, yet can endure a *ica, where wa! 
thread - bare Oration of Lyſias, tho Fr" a f 
2 aithen are 
without any Advantage to himſelf. much valued byche 
That extream Dearth of Judgment Ancients. Menti- 
and good Senſe, and that abund of oned allo by 4the- 
Subtilty and Sophiſtry, which is crept 74% # I. 
into the Schools, is all owing to theſe Corruptions of the 


Vouneſters; who obſerving neither the Lives, nor 


Publick Converſation of Philoſophers, mind nothing but 
Words and ] ingle; and expreſs themſelves extrava- 
gantly upon what they think well ſaid , without ever 
underſtanding or inquiring if it be Uſeful and Neceſſary, 
or Needleſs and Vain. | 0 


Of asking Queſtions. 


7 A Fter this, it will be convenient to lay down 


ſome Directions touching asking of Queſtions. 
For *tis true , he that comes to a great Collation muſt 
eat whatis ſet before him, not rudely calling for what is 
nat to be had, nor finding fault with Proviſion. But he 
that is invited to partake of a Diſcourſe, if it be with 
that Proviſo, muſt hear with Silence: (For ſuch unagree- 
able Hearers as occaſion Digreſſions by asking Imperti- 
nent Queſtions, and ſtarting fooliſh Doubts, are an Hin- 
drance hoth to the Speaker and the Difcourſe, without 
benefiting themſelves.) But when the Speaker encoura- 
ges them to propoſe their Objections , muſt take care 
that his Queſtion be of ſome Conſequence. The Suitors 
in Homer {corned and derided Ulyſſes. 


Who begg'd for Bread, and ash'd not for a Sword; 


becauſe they thought it acquired a Great and Heroic 
Soul no leſs to ask, than beſtow greatly : But there is 
much better reaſon to flight and laugh at ſuch an Fearer 
as can pleaſe himſelf in asking little triflag Queſtions. 

abe Ee 3 Thus 
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Thus ſome Young Fellows, to proclaim their ſmattering 
in Logic and Mathemarics , upon all Occaſions inquire 
about the Infinite Diviſibittity of Quantity, or the Diffe- 
rence of moving through the Diagonal, and upon the Sides. 
Fut we may anſwer them with Philotimus heretofore, 
who being asked by a Couſumptive Phthiſical Perſon 
for a Remedy againſt a Whitlow ; Sir, ſaid he, you have 
no reaſon to be api rehenſive of That. So we muſt tell them, 
Ton have no ix "ah Young Gentlemen, to trouble your ſelves 
about thoſe Queſtions but how to ſhake off your Opiniatry 
4 d Arrog anch, to haue done with your Intrigues and Fopperies, 
and to ſettle immediately upon a well governed Courſe of Life, 
Great regard is to be had alſo to the Genius and Talent 
of a Speaker, to inquire abont ſuch things as are in his 
way, not to take him out of his knowledge : As if one 
ſhould propoſe / h fica! or Mathematical Queries to a Mo- 
ral Philoſophy Reader; or apply himſelf to a Virtuoſo about 
Hypothetica. Prepo'tions, or the Solution of Fallacie, in Lo. 
ic. For, as he that goes about to cleave Wood with a 
Key: or, to unlock a Door with an Ax, does not ſo much 
miſſ ep play thoſe Inſtruments, as deprive himſelf of the 
proper Uſe of them; ſo ſuch as are not content with 
what a Speaker offers them, but call for ſuck things as he 
| is a Stranger to, are not only Diſappointed; bur incur 
| the ſuſpicion of Malice and Ill- nature. Be cautious alſo 
bow you ask many things, or often; for that betrays 
ſomew hat of Conceit and Oſtentation: but to expect civil- 
| ly while another propoſes his Scruples, argues a ſociable 
| Temper, and willingaeſs that others ſhonld be informed; 
unleſs ſome ſuccen Perturbation of Mind require to be. 
repreſſed, or ſom e Diſtemper to be aſſwaged. For (as 
Heraclitus ſays) tis an ili thing to conceal a Man's Ignorance; 
it muſt be laid open, that the Remedy may be applied. 
So alſo ii Auger, or Superſtition , or a Quarrel with 
your Don eitics, or the Violent Paſſion of Love, excite 
any Commoticn in your Mind. n 


Whoſe ſecret Force the very Heart-flrings breaks ! 


Vou are not preſently, for fear of being galled, or hear- 
ing your own, to fly to ſuchas are treating ot other Ar- 
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guments; but muſt frequent thoſe Places where your 
particular Caſe is ſtating, and after Lecture addreſs your 
ſelf privately to them for better information, and fuller 
Satisfaction therein. On the contrary, Men commonly 
flatter themſelves, and admire the Philoſopher ſo long as 
he diſcourſes of Indiftereat Things; but if he come 
home to themſelves; and deal freely with them about 
their real Intereſt, this they think is beyond all enduring, 
or, at beſt, look upon it as a needleſs piece of Se rega- 
tion. As if Philoſophers were to be applauded in the 
Schools, like Actors on the Stage, for their Diverſion on- 
Iy ; but in other matters were no better Men than them- 
ſelves; and to confeſs the truth, they have but reaſon to 
think ſo of many Sophiſters, who having once left the 
Desk, and laid aſide their Books, in the ſerious concerns 
of human Life are even Inferiour to, and more Ilgnorant 
than the Vulgar. But now the Auſterity, or Railery of 
real Philoſophers, their very Nod, or Look if formed 
to be pleaſant or reſer ved, but chicfly their Admonitions 
directed to particular Perſons, are of weighty Ilmpor- 
tance to ſuch-as can brook, or attend to them, 


Directions concerning Praiſing. 


Or Commendation, ſome caution and mean is to be 
obſerved in it; becauſe to be Deficient, or Exceſ- 
ſive in that particular, is alike not to be Liberal. He is 
but a moroſe and rigid Hearer, whom no part of an Ora- 
tion can work upon, or oblige; out ot a ſecret Pride, 
and pre-conceived Vanity that he could do better things 
himſelf. One that dares not alter his countenance as oc- 
caſion requires, or let fall the leaſt Word to teſtify his 
Good Wiſhes; but with Silence and and Affedted Gravity 
hunts after the reputation of a Sagacious and Profound 
Perſon; and thinks that Praiſe, as well as Money, loſt 
to himſelf which he beſtows on others. For many wrelt 
that Sentence of Pythagoras, who uſed to ſay, He had 
learned by Philoſophy to admire nothing; but theſe Men think 
to admire Nething, and to value Nothing, is to {light eve. 
ry thing ; and take the meaſures of their own Gravity 
rom their Contempt of others. Philoſophy indeed re- 
Ee 4 moves 
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ves that fooliſh Admiration and Surprize, which pro- 
from Doubt, or Ignorance, by laying open to us 
iſes ofæhings; but endeavours not to deſtroy all 
Nature and Humanity. And thoſe who are truly 
* 09, take it for their greateſt Honour and Commenda- 
In to be juſt in pay ing honour and commendation where 
is due to others; which ſeems to diſcover that migh- 
ty Stock and Abundance of Glory in themſelves, while 
the Nigardly only betray Extream ne- 
ceſſity ot Praiſe at home. Yet to vſe no 
mend. Con ſideration at all, but ſtand up and 
maxc a Clamour at every Word or Syl- 

lable, is to offend in the other Extream. Such flutte. 
ring Fellows for the moſt part oblige not the Speakers 
themſelves; but are always a Plague and common 
Grievance to the Hearers, exciting them many times 
againſt their Inclination, and with violence to their Mo- 
deſty forcing them to joyn in the Tumult. In the end, 
he that raiſed theDiſturbance, receives no benefit by the 
Diſcourſe, but goes away with the Character of a Scof- 
fer, or Flatterer, or Novice. A Judge,'tis true, ought to 
hear and determine without Favour or Affection, regar. 
ding only what is Juſt and Equitable ; but in Philoſophicat 
Proceedings the caſe is altered, where neither Law, nor 
Oaths tie us up from being favourable to the Speaker. 
And the Ancients in their Temples were wont to place 
the Statue of Mercury among the Graces, initmating that 
Orators ought to find a Propitious and Good.naturedAu- 
dience. For they thought ir paſt all belief, that any Man 
could prove ſo much a Block-head, or come ſo wide ot 
the purpoſe ; but, if he made no Remarks of his own, 
and quoted none of others worthy taking notice of; or 
tho the Argument and Deſign of his Diſcourſe might 
not be commendable ! Yet at leaſt the Order and Diſ- 
poſition, or ſome few expreſſions might deſerve ap- 


plauſe. a 


Not to be too 


As oft midſt the Furze and Thorny Brakes, 
The tender Violets more ſecurely prep, 


For 
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For if ſome have undertaken ſucceſsfully to ſpeak in 
Commendation of Vomiting, or a Fever, and even to make 
an Encomiaſtic on a * Porriage- pot, not + An admirable 
without ſome Acceptance; certainly ſubject for the lu- 
a Diſcourſe from one that has the leaſt blume Stile. 
pretence to Philoſophy cannot but ob- 

tain a Breathing- while, and Opportunity of Commenda- 
tion from a well- diſpoſed Auditory. Plato ſays, That 
all Men have ſomething in them that recommends them 
to others; the Fair are the Favourites of Heaven; the 
Black, Manly; the Hook-noſed have a Look of Ma. 
jeſty ; the Flat-noſe gives a Graceful Air; even thy 
Swarthy Complexion is complemented 2547 
that it looks like Honey. Thus Love, #* Country Com- 
like Ivy, will find ſome or other to lay plemeuts. 

hold on. But an Hearer has far greater 

reaſon to pick out what may deſerve his Approbation: 
For Plato in an Oration of. Lyſias, diſliking the Invention, 
and utterly condemning the Diſpoſition as confuſed; yet 
praiſed his Style and Elocution, becauſe err Word 
was wrought off cleverly, and cleanly turned. Thus a 
Man may ſee cauſe enough to diſapprove the Argument 
of Archilochus, the Verſe of Parmenides, the Poverty of 
Phocylides, the eternal Talk of Euripides, and Inequality 
of Stile in Sophocles; and among the Orators, One ob- 
ſerves not the Manners, Another is not Moving, a third. 
has nothing of Ornameat ; yet every one has his peculiar 
Power to force from us Expreſſions of Praiſe and Appro- 
bation. Some again require not of us, to teſtifie ourAc- 
ceptance by the Voice; a pleaſing Eye, or cheerful Look, 
or a Behaviour without any thing of Pain or Uneaſineſs, 
is all that they deſire. And theſe are Favours now a days 
| beſtowed of courſe upon every Oration, though the 
Speaker may deſerve nothing leſs. Of equal ſignificancy 
with theſe, are ſitting modeſtly without lolling from one 
{ide to the other; looking earneſtly on the Speaker; and 
a Countenance compoſed to Seriouſneſs and Attention, 
not only betraying nothing of Contempt, or Ill- will, but 
not even a Mind otherwiſe Employ'd. For as the Beauty 
and Excellence of every thing conſiſts in the eee 
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of many different Accidents, which contribute to the m- 
metry and Harmony of the whole; ſo that if but one In- 
conſiderable Part be away, or abſurdly added, Deformity 
immediately follows. In like manner, not only a ſuper. 
cilious Look, or forbidding Meer, or roving Eyes, or 
waving the Body to and fro, or drumming with the 
Heels; but even a Nod, or Whiſper to another, a ſcorn- 
ful Smile, or negligent Vawning, or the like; are all 
like-wiſe great Indecorums, and to be avoided with particu- 
lar care. Yet ſome there are who can aſliza a Speaker 
His part, and think no Duty incumbent on themſelves all 
the while; who will have him prepared, and premedi- 
tate what he has to deliver, yet throw themſelves into an 
Auditery without any Preparation, or Conſideration as, if 
they were invited to a Publick Feaſt, to revel and take 
their pleaſures at anothers Coſt. Yet it is known, that 
even a Gueſt has ſome things required of him to make 
kim ſuitable and agreable ; and certainly an Hearer much 
more; becauſe he ought to be aſſiſtant to, as well as per- 
take with the Speaker; neither will it become in; to be 
ſevere at all turns upon every ſlight Miſcarriage, or per- 

tually putting his Elocution and Action to the Teſt ; 
while he himſelf is guilty of groſſer Enormities in Hear- 
ing, without Danger or Controul. But as at Tennis he 


. that takes the Ball turns and winds his Body according ta 


the motion of the Server; ſo a kind of Proportion is to 
be obſerved between the Speaker and the Hearcr, if both 
will diſcharge their ſeveral Duties. | | 


Care to be obſerved in Praiſing Perſons of al Qualities. 


Noe ought we to uſe any Expreſſions of Praife 
indifferently. For it is an ill thing which Epicurus 
relates, that upon reading any Epiſtles from his Friends, 
thoſe about him broke out into tumultuous Applauſes; 
and ſuch as daily introduce new Forms into our Audito- 
Ties, as Divizely ſaid! Beyond all Mankind ! (as if thoſe 
uſed by Plato, Socrates and Hyperides, well! wiſely ! trul 
ſaid! were not ſufficiently expreſſive) exceed the bounds 
of Decency and Modeſty; nay indeed, do but affront 
the Speaker, as though he were fond of ſuch Extrava- 
8 | . gant 
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grant Praiſes : Nor are they leſs odiousand troubleſome, 
who confirm Approbation with impertinent Oarhs, as if 
they were giving their Teſtimony for a Speaker in a 
Court of Judicature. And ſo likewiſe ſuch as obſerve 
not. to give juſt Deference to the Quality of Perſons , 
who to a Philoſopher are apt to cry out, Smartly ſaid! 
or to a Reverend Gentleman, Wirrily ! Floridly, applying 
to Philoſophy thoſe trifles as are proper to Scholaſtic 
Exerciſes and Declamations ; and uſing too great Free- 
dom and Lightneſs towards a Judicious Diſcourſe: As if a 
Man ſhould complement the Conquerer in the Olimpic 
Games with a Garland of Lillies , or Roſes', inſtead of 
Laurel, or Wild Olive. Euripides the Poet one day at a 
Rehearſal, inſtructing the Chorus in a part that was ſet to 
a ſerious Air, one of the Company unexpectedly fell out 
a laughing; Sir (ſaid he) unleſs you were very ſtupid and 
inſenſible, you could not laugh while I ſing 

in the Grave * Mixolydian Mood! In % whoauNe 
like Manner a Maſter of Philoſophy ar. Accor- 
and Politics may put a ſtop to the un- the eise lune 
unſeaſonable Levity and Pertneſs of a of the Ancients, 
Voungſter, by telling him, Jon ſcem ro was the lame with 
be a Madman, or unacquainted with all x Kecitativo of 
manner of Crvility , otherwiſe you would dn ore AAS 
not hum over your Tunes, or practice . uf "Nt 

your new Steps while I am diſconrſins of 
God, or the Laws, or the Supream Magiſtrate. For, 

conſider ſeriouſly, and it is a very ſcandalous thing, 
that while a Philoſopher is in his Diſcourſe, the Paſen- 
gers in the ſtreet, from the Clamour and Hooting of 
the Hearers, ſhould have reaſon to make it a queſtion, 


whether ſome Piper, or Harper, or Mawice-dancer 


were got in among them. 


Of bearing Admonitions and Reproofs. 


A Dmonitions and Reprimards ought to be taken nei. 
ther altogether inſenſibly, nor yet ſnec piihly and 


unmanlike. For ſuch as carry off a Diſgrace from a Phi- 


loſopher careleſly, and without due Concern, ſo as to 
grin at his Reprehenſions, or ſcoffingly to praiſe him for 
Pie 8.300; d B 939 a = bt 7 : them 
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them ( as ſharping Paraſtet applaud the ſcurrilous Re- 
flection of cher Ges fuch, 1 ſay, are ſhameleſs and 
inſolent, and betray only their invincible Impudence, but 
ſhe nothing of a manly Confidence, or good Aſſurance. 
Yetto bear out handſomelywithoutPaſſion anlnnocent Jelt 
in Railery, is not unbecoming the Breeding of a Gentle- 
man, but a good Accompliſhmeat, and altogether like 
2 Spartan. But when an exhortation to amendment of 
Manners, like a bitter Potion, is made up of harſh and 
unpleaſant words ; in ſuch axcaſe, not to hear ſubmiſſive- 
ly, not to be all in a ſweat, not to be dizzy, or en fire 
with Shame and confuſion; but never to change Colour, 
or to ſneer, or to diſſemble his Concernment, is the 
certain ſign of a Diſſolute and ill-bred Man, one whoſe 
Soul, like callous Fleſh, being bardned with a Courſe of 
Debauchery, will receive no Scar or Impreſſion. Some 
Young Men indeed there are of a contrary Diſpoſition, 
who having undergone one Rebuke, fly off without ever 
looking back, turn Renegadoes, and quite deſert Philo- 
fophy. Theſe being naturally very Modeſt, have a 
good Diſpoſition toward an Healthful Habit of Mind, but 
vitiate it by too much Tenderneſs and Effeminacy, which 
| diſables them to bear a Reproof, or manfully ſubmit to 
{ Correction, and run after more pleaſing Harangues, 
| wherewith ſome Flatterers and Sophifters ſmooth and 
| Hewitch them, without any Benefit or Advantage. For 
| as he that flies from the Chirurgeon after Inciſion, and 
| will not ſuffer the Ligature to be applied, endures that 
part of his Skill only which is painful, rejecting what 
| would give him eaſe: So ſuch an one as being lanced 
| and ſcarified by a ſharp Oration, has not patience till 
the Wound be skinned over, goes away from Philoſophy 
tortured and harraſſed, without that Benefit he might 
receive thereby. For not only Tellephw's Wound was 
cured by ruſty Filings of the Spear (as Exripides has it) 
but whatever Pain Philoſophy may occaſion to a mesk 
diſpoſition, will be cured and removed by the {ame Diſ- 
courſe that gave the Wound. He therefore that is re- 
prehended, muſt endure a while, and away with ſome 
Pain, not preſently be diſcouraged or out of heart, 1 
cha ve 
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to be * initiated into the Myſteries of Wg n 
Philoſophy, till hoping, after the wirns ad e 
Luſtrations and more troubleſom Ce- eit, He/- renvegs 
remonies are undergone, he ſhall. Fo 2 1 pe 
enjoy ſome conſiderable Effect of themdeſcribed; 4 
his preſent Troubles and Inconve- lexander ab Alex. 
niences. Or ſuppoſe: he be wrong- ch. 25. book 5. 
fully chidden, it is but handſom to 1 
expect the concluſion; after that, he may make his A- 
pology, and deſire that ſuch Freedom and Violence may 
be reſerved to repreſs ſome other Miſdemeanour which 
really deſerves itt. P 
The Difficulties in Philoſophy vincible. 
UT beſides this, as in Grammar, Muſic, and the 
Exerciſes of Activity, there are many things which 
to young Beginners appear troubleſom, laborious and 
obſcure; which yet a fuller Knowledge, like Acquain- 
tance among Men, makes more agreeable, ready and 
feazible. In like manner, though Philoſophy in its 
firſt Terms and Notions may ſeem uncouth and ſtrange, 
yet a Man muſt not be ſo far diſcourgged at the 
firſt Elements, as to throw it up for altogether, but bid at 
all, and ply his buſineſs hard, and patiently expect that 
Acquaintance which will make all caſte and pleaſant; and 
that will not be long before it comes, bringing great Light 
into Things, and exciting ardent Affections to Vertue; 
without which to endure to live after one has, through 
his own Effeminacy, fallen from Philoſophy, is an Ar- 
gument of a mean Spirit and ſervile Diſpoſition. I muſt 
conteſs there is ſo much Difficulty in the Things theme 
ſelves, as is not eaſily conquered by raw and unexpe- 
rienced Beginners; yet the greateſt part of the Difficulty 
they bring upon themſelves by their own Ignorance and 
Inadverteacy, falling into the ſame Eror from two con- 
trary Cauſes. For ſome out of a fooliſh 5 
Baſhfulneſs and Deſire to be eaſie to the 5 1 
Speaker, are lothto be inquiſitive, or have great 1 
the thing made plain to them, that ſothey | | 


may 
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may reſign up their Aſſent, and ſettle in their Opinion 
in that particular: And others out of Unſeaſonable 
Vain- glory, and Vying with their Fellows, that they 
may vaunt their Readineſs of Wit, and Quickneſs of 
Apprehenſion, pretending to underſtand things before 
they do, never underſtand them at all. Now the Con- 
ſequence in both Caſes is this; the Modeſt go away in a 
great deal of Anxiety and Doubt, and are forc'd in the 


end with greater Diſgrace, to interrupt the Speaker 
to be inform'd again: And the Vain- glorious are troubled 


to keep cloſe and conceal the Ignorance they carry about 
them. Therefore all ſuch Sheepiſhneſs and Self -· conceit 
ſet aſide, let us learn to lay up in our Minds whatever is 
uſefully ſaid, enduring to be laugh'd at by ſuch as ſet 
up for Wits and Railleurs. This Courſe took Cleanthes 
and Xenocrates, who being ſomwha fl ower than their 
Fellows, did not however give over Hearing or Diſpond ; 
but prevented the Jeſts of others, by comparing them- 
ſelves to narrow-mouth'd Veſſels and Copper Plates; be- 
cauſe, though they received Learning with ſome Diff- 
culty, yet they retained it ſurely. For he that will be a 
Good Man, muſt not only (as Pholides ſays ) 


Expect much Fraud, and many a time be caught ; | 


So alſo Lazineſs, but be laughed at, and diſgraced, and 
_ over Inqui- endure many ſcurrilous and virulent 
2 F Reflections, and Encounter with much 
Ignorance. 4 

Neither on the other Hand muſt the Faults be paſſed 
by, which ſome troubleſome People commit out of meer 
Lazineſs and Negligence ; ſuch as will not beſtow any 
Pains in conſidering themſelves, but asking often the 
ſame Queſtions, are a perpetualVexation to the Speaker; 
like Callow Birds, always gaping at the Bill of the Ola- 
ene, and ſtill reaching after what was prepared and de- 
ſigned for others. Another ſort there are, who affecting 
the Reputation of Quickneſs and Attention, confound 
the Speaker with their pragmatical Curioſity and Jargon, 
always haling in ſomething Unneceſſary, and requiring 


Demonſtrations of things foreign to the Buſineſs in 
Hand, | Thus 
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Thus a ſhort way is long and tedious made, 
Cas Sophocles ſays ) and that not only to themſelves, but | 
others alſo, For by taking off the Speaker with vain 
and unneceſſary Queſtions, they retard the Progreſs of 
Inſtruction, like ſomeTravellers in the Road, by imper- 
tinent Halts and Stops. Hyeronymus compares theſe 
Men to lazy and halfſtræin Curs, which withia doors bite 
and tear the Skins, but in the Field dare not faſten upon 
Beaſts themſelves. 


Acncluding Exhortation. 

E T one Exhortation let me leave with theſe Peo- 

ple, That having received rhe General Heads of 
Things, they would ſupply the reſt by their own Induſt- 
ry, making their Memory a Guide, to their Invention; 
and looking on the Diſcourſe of others only as a kind of 
Firſt Principle or Seed, take care to cheriſh and encreaſe 
it. For the Mind requires, not like an Earthen Veſlel, 
to be fill'd up: Convenient Fewel and Aliment only 
will inflame it with a deſire of Knowledge, and ardent 
Love of Truth. Now as he that comes to borrow Fire, if 
he ſtays too long a warmiag himſelf with his Neigh- 
bour, oftentimes diſappoints: his own Buſineſs; ſo the 
Man that comes to be inſtructed by another, if he thinks 
not hunſelf obliged to ſer fire (if I may fo ſay) to his 
own Invention, and exert his own Faculties, he may get 
the Name of a Philoſopher, as we get a Colour by fitting 
by the Fire, but ſhall never diſpel the Darkneſs of his 
Underſtanding by the Light of Philoſophy. In fine, if 
there be any other Precept concerning Hearing, it is 
briefly this, To be careful in obſerving the laſt Exhorta- 
tion; that is, To joyn the Exerciſe of our own Inventi- 
on to our Hearing: That ſo while we lay down, That 
Hearing well is the firſt Step to well Living, we may not 
content our ſelves with a ſuperficial Common-place Knows | 
ledge, but endeavour after ſuch an Habit as is deeply i 

| 1npriated on the Mind, and Philoſophical. 
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Of Large Acquaintance: Or, an Eſſay 
to prove the Folly of ſeeking many 
Friends. 2571 | 
Tranſlated from the Greek by W. G. 


X Enon the Theffalian, a Perſon who had no mean 


Opinion of his own Parts, thought himſelf well 
accompliſh'd in all the Arts of Diſcourſe, and to have 
reached (as Empedocles words it) the higheſt pitch of 
Wiſdom, was ask'd by Socrates, What is Vertue? And 
having anſwered pertly enough, and as impertinently, 
That there is one Vertue belonging to Childhood, another to 
Old Are; That there are diſtintt Vertues in Men and Women, 


. Magiſtrates and private Perſons, Maſters and Servants : Ex- 


cellen:ly well ! ( replied Socrates in Raillery ) upon Inquiry 
made of one, you have rais'd, as it were, a whole Swarm of 


Vertucs, conjecturing not without Reaſon, the Man 


therefore nam'd any, becauſe he knew the Nature of 
None. And may not we our ſelves expect, and deſerve 
as juſtly to be drolled and rallied, who having not yet 


_ contracted one firm Friendſhip, ſeem nevertheleſs ex. 


ceeding cautious of too Many. *Tis almoſt the ſame 
thing as if one Maimed and Blind ſhould appear ſollici- 
tous, leſt, like Briareus, he may chance to be furniſh'd 
with an hundred Hands, and become all ever Eyes, and 


as quick-ſightedas Argus. | 
However we can't but extol the Senſe of that Young 
Man in Menander the Poet, upon his ſaying, He counted 


every Alan wonacrfully honeſt and happy, who bas found even 
the very Shadow of a Friend. But all the Difficulty lies in 


finding him; and the chiefeſt Reaſon - is, That inſtead 
of one choice true Friend, nothing under a Hultitude will 


content us; like Women of the Town, admitting the 


Embraces of all Gallants that come; at the gay appear- 
ance of the laſt which occurr'd, we ſtill neglect, flight 
and forget the former: Or rather, as a Child cropping 
ſeveral ſorts of Flowers, is fooliſnly and uſeleſly 2 
88 a e 
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ed a while with each in its turn, till one j ſtles the Image 
of the other out of his Fancy. So we of riper Years, 
from an inbred Affectation of Novelty, and diſdain of 
things already poſſeſs'd, take up preſent ly with the firſt 
promiſing Aſpe& of every freſh and new-blooming 
Friend : Laying all at once the Fonndations of ſeveral 
Acquaintances, we leave each unfiniſh'd ; and when we 
have ſcarce fix'd on one, our Love immediately palls 
there, while we paſſionately purſue ſome other. 
Wherefore in this affair let us ask the opinion and 
Counſel of our Forefathers, and conlider what Report 
the Records of Antiquity make concerning true Friends, 
They are, we ſind, always reckoned in Pairs; as Theſers 
and Pirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Oreſtes and Pylades, 
Pythi as and Daman, Epaminendas and Pelopidas, A Friend 
is a Creature Sociable, but affects not at Herd or a 
Flock; and his being uſually called and efteemed anos 
ther Self, is a conviacing Argumeat, that the Number 
TWO is the adequate and compleat Meaſure of Friend- 
ſhip. And in truth, a great number of Friends, as well. 
as Servaats, is not to be purchaſed at an eaſie rate. That 
which procures Love and Friendſhip in the World, is 
a ſweet and obliging Temper of Mind, a lively readi- 
neſs in doing good Offices, together with a conſtant 


Habit of Vertue ; than which Qualifications, nothing is- 


more rarely found in Nature: And theretore, to Love 
and to be Beloved much, can have no place in a Multi. 
tude; but the moſt eager Aflection, it divided among 
numerous Odjects (like a River divided into ſeveral 
Channels) muſt needs flow at length very weak and 
languid. Upon this ſcore, thoſe Animals love their 
Young moſt, which generate but one; and Homer de- 
ſcribing a beloved Child, calls ir, Tye Only-bcoorten, and 
born in Old- age, at ſuch atime when the Parents neither have 
nor hope another. 


— 


Yet I do not aſſert we ought to covſine our ſelves only 
to one Friend; but among the reſt, there ſhould be one 
Eminently fo, not caſually pick't up at a Tavern or Eat- 
ing-houſe, nor upon a promiſcuous Meeting at a Public 
Horſerace, or a formal Salute at parting iu $: Streets, 
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as is too common now a Days; but one choſen upe 
long and mature Deliberation, confirm'd by ſettled 
Converſe, and with whom (according to that celebrated 
Proverb ) we have eaten a Buſhel of Salt. 

The Palaces of Noble Men and Princes appear guard- 
ed with ſplendid Retinues of diligent, obſequious Ser- 
vants, and every Room 1s crowded with a Throng of 
Viſiters, who careſs the Great Man with all the endear- 
ing Geſtures and Expreſſions that Wit and Breeding can 
invent; and it may be thqught, I confeſs, at firſt ſight, 
that ſuch are very fortunate, in having ſo many Cordial, 
real Friends at their Command; whereas tis all bare 
Pageantry and ſhew : Change the Scene, and you may 
obſerve a far greater number of Flies as induſtriouſly 
buſie in their Kitchens; and as theſe would vaniſh, were 
the Diſhes empty aud clean; ſo neither would that other 
ſort of InſeQs pay any farther Reſpect, were nothing to 
be got by it. 

There are chiefly theſe Requilites to true Friendſhip, 
Vertue, as a thing lovely and deſirable; Familiar Conver- 
ſation, as pleaſant; and Advantage, as neceſlary. For 
we muſt firſt chuſe a Friend upon a right Judgment 
made of his Excellent Qualities ; having choſen him, 
we mult perceive a pleaſure in his Converſe, and upon 
. occaſion he mult be uſeful to us in our Concerns : All 

which ( «ſpecially Judgment in our Choice, the mainPoint 
of all) are conſiſtent with a numerous Acquaintance. 

And firſt of all to draw a Parallel in other Matters) 
If 'tis no ſmall time required to ſele& a great many 
Perſons together, who can dance and ſing in exact time 
to the ſame Tune, manage Oars with a like Strength and 
Vigour, be fit Stewards of our Eſtates, or Tutors of 
our Children ; certainly we muſt acknowledge it much 
more difficult to meet with a conſiderable number of 
Men qualified to bear the great Character of a Friend, 
all of ſuch an cqual Vertue and Honour, as only from 
the pure Obligations of Friendſhip, to ſtand by us in all 
the Turns of Fortune, and with an undaunted ſteady 
Mind, comfort and aſliſt us in Adverſity, as well as re- 
joyce withÞs in Proſperity. Even a Sbip at Sea runs 

not 
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not the risk of ſo many Storms, nor any Caſtles, Forts 
and Havens ſecured with Walls, Ramparts and Chains, 
againſt the Apprehenſion of ſo many Dangers ; as there 
are Misfortunes a conſtant approved Friendſhip mn- 
tually undertakes to encounter. Whoever without due 
trial put themſelves upon us for Friends, we cxamin 
them as bad Money, and the Cheat heing diſcovered, 
are glad if of their own accord they withdraw ; or if 
they perſiſt, at leaſt we wiſh with great impatience fair- 
ly to get rid of them: Yer we muſt own, 'tis a hard 
and troubleſom Task to ſham off a diſagreeable Ac- 
quaintaace; for as unwholſom Meats which nauſeate 
the Stomach, can neither be retained without hazard of 
Health, nor yet ejected ſincere as they were taken, but 
wholly diſguiſed and defiled with other Humours ; © 
a miſtaken falſe Friend muſt either be ſtill entertained; 
and remain a meer vexation to us, as well as uneaſie to 
himſelf, ot elſe by a Kind of Convulſon be thrown vp 
like diſeaſie ſharp Choler, leaving behind the continual 
tormeiut of private Grudgings and Hatred; and there. 
fore it highly concerns us not to be too raſhin faſtning 
on the next that may accidentally offer, nor preſently to 
affect every one that pretends to be fond of our Friend- 
ſhip ; let the ſearch rather begin on our own part, and 

our choice fix on thoſe who approve themſelves realh 
worthy of our reſpect; what is Cheap and with eafe ob- 
tained, is below our Notice; and we trample under foot 
Buſhes and Brambles that readily catch hold of us, while 
we diligently clear our way to the Vine and Olive ; 
thus Perſons who officiouſly ſtick and twift themſelves 
about us, are generally ſuch as deſerve our Scorn and 
Contempt, and upon a long and ſei tous view of all .cir- 
cuniſtances we ought rather of our own accord to court 
the kindneſs of thoſe who are of repute in the World, 
and may prove moſt advantageous to our felvts ; wheres 
fore as Zeixis replied (to ſome who blamed the flow- 
neſs of his Pencil) that lie therefore ſpent a long time in 
painting, becauſe he deſigned his work thovtd aft for a 
ong Eternity; ſo he that would ſecure a laſting Friend- 
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ſhip and acquaintance muſt firſt deliberately judge, and 
throvghly try its worth, before he ſettles it. 

Suppoſe then *tis hard to make a right Judgment in 
chooſing many Friends together, it ſeems however, not 


unfeaſible to maintain a familiarity with many: But e. 


ven that alſo isimpoſlible ; for Familiarity and Converſe 
are the genuine Products and Enjoyments of true Friend. 
ſhip, and the higheſt Pleaſure the beſt Friends aim at, is 
a mutual exchange of good Humour ; a daily complai- 
ſancy in each others Company, a free communication of 
all Thoughts, Deſigns and Counſels, and (as Menelaus 
ſaid of Ulyſſes) nothing but Death, which involves all 
things in one equal Darkneſs, ought ever to blot out, 
or diſſolve the amicable Commerce; now much ac. 
quaintance has a clear contrary event, and whereas ſin- 
gle Friendſhip by kind Diſcourſes and good Offices, ce- 
ments, unites, and condenſes as it were the two Parties, 
like ſimilar parts of Milk Coagulated into one firm and 
uniform Maſs, this on the other ſide, unties, rends and 
breaks the bond, diſtracts our inclinations with too much 
variety, and the agrecable juſt mixture of Aﬀection, the 
very Cement, of true Friends, is wholly loſt in ſo looſe 
and confuſed a Converſation, 

Hence alſo the many kind Offices to which we ſtand 
engaged will be ſo unequal, and of ſuch different natures, 
that a conſtant fooliſh di ffidence and ſhamefac'dneſs muſt 
needs attend us, as if we were ſtill conſcious of an Indecency 
or Offence offered ſome where, in our management of them: 
Thus multiplicity of Friends, readers thoſe very parts of 
friendſhip vain and uſeleſs, whence advantage was moſt 
expected; neither can we hope it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
if we conſider different Perſons are generally acted by as 
diff:rentDeſigns and Intereſts; Nature hathnot beſtowed 
the ſame Inclinationson all, nor are we all bora to the 
ſame Fortune; the occaſions of tranſacting Buſineſs, like 
the Wind, may often favour one of our acquaintance 
while it ſtands croſs to another ; however, ſuppoſe by 
great chance all ſhould agree to crave aſſiſtance in the 
ſame Affair, whether at a Conſult, exerciſe of a public 
truſt in the Government, canvaling tor preferment, en- 
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tertaining Gueſts, or the like, yet tis exceeding hard to 
ſatisfie all; but now if they are engaged indiverſe concerns 
at the very ſame moment of time, and every one ſhould 
make his particular requeſt to you, one to take a Voyage 
with him, another to aſſiſt in pleading his Cauſe, a third 
to proſecute a Criminal, a fourth to help in managing 
his Trade, another to Celebrate his Wedding, and ano- 
ther to attend a Funeral ( ſo that in all this acquaintance 
there appears as great a Confuſion as in that City where 
Sacrifice and the Songs of a Triumph were mingled with 
ſorrowful Outcries and Lamentations; ) I ſay, in this caſe, 
tis utterly impoſſible to anſwer the requeſts of all, ta 
gratifie none is abſurd, and to ſerve only one and diſob- 
lige the reſt, is a thing grievous and intolerably rude, 
for none of theſe who thinks he has a right to your kind- 
neſs, but will highly reſent the neglect; if indeed you 
could perſwade, that inadvertency was the cauſe of the 
omiſſion, you might more eaſily hope a Pardon ; and to 
plead forgetfulneſs is a ſort of excuſe which perhaps 
might paſs without muchangering your Friend, but to 
alledge I could not be advocate in your cauſe, being of 
Counſel for another, or I could not viſit you in a Fever, 
becauſe I was invited to a Feaſt elſewhere z while *tis 
thus confeſt, we negle& one Friend to pay our reſpects to 
another, tis ſo far from extenuating the offence, that it 
highly aggravates it, and ſuper-adds to all the jealouſies 
and Diſcontents incident to Rivals. | | 
But commonly Men overlook theſe and ſuch like in- 
conveniences of a numerous acquaintance, and take on- 
ly a proſpect of its advantages, not in the leaſt refle&- 
ing, whoever Imploys many Aſſiſtants in his Affairs, muſt 
in gratitude repay his Service to as many when they 
need it, and as Briareus, who with his hundred Hands 
was daily obliged for his bare Subſtance to feed fifty Sto- 
machs, could thrive no better than our ſelves, who ſup- 
ply a ſingle one with two Hands, ſo a Man of many 
Friends can't boaſt any other Privilege but that of be- 
ing a Slave to many, and of ſharing in all the Buſineſſes, 
cares and diſquiets that may befal them, neither can . 
Euripides relieve him by adviſi ag (that the loveof Friends 
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ought not to take deep root in the Soul, that its bounds 
may be eaſily relaxt or faſtued at pleaſure, and that we 
Hould manage it as we ſteer a Ship, tacking about upon 
J occalions (as the Gale of Intereſt happens to blow) 


Ir ſach poſitions are ſo baſe as not to be named in friend- 


ſhip. Among perſons at enmity, this Counſel is uſeful 
and proper; Heats and Animoſities ought to be mode- 
rate, and never reach the inmoſt recelles of the Soul: Ha- 
tred, Anger, Complaints and jealouſies, may with good 
reaſon be readily appeaſed and forgotten; but here the 
caſe is far otherwiſe ; among Friends, all Coldneſs and 
Inconſtancy are crimes uapardonable, and no circum- 
ſtances of Life whatever muſt untie the knot ; whereupon 
tis far more adviſable (as Py:hagoras diretts) not to ſhake 
Hands with too many, nor with a Popular kind of eaſi- 
neſs, court and embrace every acquaintance that occurs, 
ſince much to the overballance of its benefits, it carries 
with it on thereverſe a thouſand miſchiefs, among which 
(as was before hinted) to hear part of the fame cares, 
to be affected with the ſame ſorrows, and to be embrail'd 
in the ſame Enter prizes and Dangers with any great num- 
ber of Friends, will be a ſort of Life hardly tolerable even 

: to the moſt ingenuous and generous tempers. 
What Chilon the Wiſe Man remarkt to one, who ſaid: 
. he had no Enemies, namely, That he ſeemed rather to 
have no Friends, has a great deal of truth; for enmities 
always keep pace and are interwoven with Friendſhips, 
and tis impoſſible any ſhould be Friends, that reſent not 
mutually the affronts and injuries offered unto either, and 
that do not hate alike, and in common: They alſo, who 
are Enemies to your ſelf, will preſently ſuſpect and hate 
vour Frierd, even for that very reaſon, becauſe he is your 
Friend; nay, your other Friends too, will often envy, 
E Caluminate and undermine him; ſo that even amougſt the 
many Friends you boaſt of, every one is Rival to the 
bother, and there is none but will take it ill, and at length 
- . prove your Enemy, if he cannot Engroſs the whole of 
your kindneſs; wherefore what the Oracle foretold Time- 
- Fas concerning his planting a Colony, that an Hive of 
Bees ſnould be chang'd into a Neſt of Waſps, may not 
+; aa bt date * imperti- 
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impertinently be apply'd to thoſe, who being ambitious 
of a inultitude of Friends, by their folly and raſhneſs 
create to themſelves on all hands a vexatious ſwarm of 
Enemies. 

Beſides, we ſhould do well to conſider the kindeſt af- 
fections of Friends ſeldom com penſates for the misfortunes 
that befal us from the malice of Enemies. Tis well 
known how Alexander treated the Fawiliars of Philotas 
and Parmenio; Dionyſus,thoſe of Dion; Nero, thoſe of Pla- 
tus; and Tiberius, thoſe of Sejanus, all ſhared the ſame hard 
Fate of being Rackt to death for the ſake of their Princi- 
ples. For as the Gold and Riches Creon's Daughter was 
adorned with; could not ſecure the good Old Father from 
being conſumed in her flames, endeavouring too officiouſſy 
to reſcue her; ſo not a few partake of the calamities and 
ruin of their Friends, before they have reapt the leaſt 
advantage from their proſperity ; a misfortune to which 
Philoſophers and the beſt natur'd men are moſt lable;and 
was the caſe of Theſ#s, who for the ſake of his dear Piri- 
thus, ſhar'd his puniſhment, and was bound with him in 
the ſame Eternal chains: Thus in the Plague of Athens 
(fays Thucidides ) the moſt brave, generous and virtuous 
Citizens, while without regard to their own ſafety, they 
viſited their Sick, frequently expir'd in the hoſom of their 
Friends as with one common breath. Such accidents a 
theſe ought to admoniſh us, not to be too prodigal of 
our Virtue, nor inconſiderately to proſtitute our per- 
fections to the enjoymear of every little thing that pre- 
tends to be our humble admirer ; rather let us reſerve 
them for the worthy, for ſuch who in all points come up 
to our own Character, and can love at the ſame rate 
with our ſelves. 5 4 

And truly, this alone renders it moſt unlikely, many 
Men ſhould remain Friends, that real Friendſhip has al- 
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e ways its origine from likneſs; for we may obſerve, e- 
h ven Brute and Inanimate Beings affect their like, ver 

f- readily mixing and uniting with things of their own 


Nature; while with great reluctancy and a kind of in. 
dignation they ſhrink from, and avoid whatever differs 
from themſelves; and the force of Art can ſcarce oblige 
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Them to the loathed Embraces : By what motive then 
can we imagine any League of Amity can be kept Invio- 
lable amidit a multitude, where manners admit of ſo 
much variety, where deſires and humours will be perpe- 
tually jar i ing. where the ſeveral courſes of life muſt needs 
be almoſt as unlike as conſtitutions and faces? A Muſi- 
cal concord often conſiſts of contrary ſounds, and a due 
compolition of flat and ſharp Notes makes a delightful 
Tune; but as for Friendſhip, that's a fort of Harmony 
allof a piece, admits not the leaſt Inequallity, Unlikeneſs, 
or diſcords of parts, where all Diſcourſes, Opinions, In- 
clinations and Deſigus ſcrve one common Intereſt, as if 
ſeveralBodies were acted and inform'd by theſame Soul: 
Now, is there any Perſon living of that induſtrous, pli- 
ant, and univerſal humour, who can take the Pains ex- 
actly to imitate all Shapes, and will not rather deride 
the ad vice of Jheggnes as abſurd and impoſſible, namely, 
to learn the Craft of the Pourcuttle, which in all pro- 
ſpects puts on the hue of every Stone it ſticks to; how- 
ever the changes of this Fiſh are only Superficial, and the 
Colours are only variouſly reflected from its Skin by 
which neighbouring Bodies are reſembled ; whereas the 
reſemblance betwixt Friends muſt be far more then Skin- 
deep, muſt be ſubſtantial, and paſs. through all Dimen- 
ſions, ſuch as may be trac'd in every Action of their Lives, 
in all their Afſections, Diſpoſitions, Words and Pur- 
2 even to their moſt reti d thoughts; a piece of 
Imitation beyond all the ordinary power and cunning of 
Proteus himſelf to perform, and whoever undertakes it, 
muſt by a miraculous kind of Legerdemain upon every 
emergent occaſion change throughout, and often in one 
Inſtant ſtart up a Perſon perfectly diſtinct from himſelf ; 
muſt be learned and Bookiſh among the learned, Horſe- 
race, Fence, Dance and Wreſtle with Perſons addicted 
to ſuch Sports, druge chearfully after a Pack of Hounds 
with Geatlemen that love Hunting, Drink, Swear and 
Rant with Debauchees ; and then all on a ſudden prove 
Grave, Sober and Wiſe with States-men ; in fine, muſt 
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with. Thus as the firſt Matter of the Philoſophers is 
originally rude and uniaform'd, yet being the Subject of 
all natural changes, becomeseither Fire, or Water, Air, 
or Earth, and the like, as the particular Form determines 
it; ſo a Perſon that affects a numerous Friendſhip, muſt 
poſſeſs a mind ful of folds and windings, ſuch as may 
eaſily be transformed into infinite ſorts of Figures, as if 
the Inclinations of all mankind were tranſcribed in one; 
but real Friendſhip requires a ſedate, ſtable and unalter- 
able Temper, ſo that *tis a rare thing, and next a mira- 
cle, to find a conſtant and aſure Friend. 


* 
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The Firſt Oration of Plutarch concerning 
the Fortune or Vertue of Alexander the 
Great. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips, Gent. 


HIS is the Oration of Fortune, aſſerting and chal- 
lenging Alexander to be the Maſter- piece of her 

long continu'd Favours. In Contradiction to which, it 
behoves us to ſay ſomething on the behalf of Philoſophy, 
or rather in the Defence of Alexander himſelf ; who can- 
not chufe but ſpurn away the very thoughts of having re- 
ceiv'd his Empire at the Hands of Fortune; while Fame 
and Grandeur being the Purchaſe of Labour and Indefa- 
tigable Induſtry, were ſo dearly bought with the Price of 
his loſt Blood, and many Wounds.. Of whom it is ſaid, 


Full many a bloody Day 
In toilſom Fight he / pent; 
And many a wakeful Night 
In Battel's Management, 


And all this in oppoſition to Armies almoſt Irreſiſtible, 
numberleſs Nations, Rivers before impaſſable, and Rocks 
impenetrable ; Chuſing however for his Chiefeſt Guides 
and Counſellors, Prudence, Endurance, Fortitude and 
Steadineſs of Mind. And now, methinks, I hear him 


jpcaking thus to tune, ignalizing her ſelf with his o 
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ceſles : Envy not my Vertue, nor goe about to detratt from my 
Honour. Darius was a Fabrick of thy own rearing, who of 
a Servant, and the Rings Harbinger, was by thee advanced to 


be Monarch of all Perſia. The ſame was Sardanapalus who 


from a Comer of Purple Wool, was raisd by thee to wear the 
Royal Diadem. But I, ſubduing as I marched, fromArbela 
forced my Paſſage even to Suſa it ſelf. Cilicia oper*d me 4 
broad Way into Ægy pt; into Cilicia, Granicus : O'er which 
I paſſed without reſiſtance, after Thad firſt trampled under foot 
the ſlain Carcaſes of Mithridates and Spithridates. Pamper 


up thy ſelf, and boaſt thy Kings, that never felt a Wound, nor 


ever ſam a Finger bleed: For they were Fortunate, tis true, 
thy Ochi, and thy Artaxerxes's; who were no ſooner born, but 
they were by thee eſtabliſhed in theThrone of Cyrus. But my 
Boch cæmies many Mar ks of Fortunes Unkinaneſs, who rather 
fought againſt me as anEnemy, than aſſiſted me as her Friend. 
Firſt, among the Illyrians, I was wounded in the Head with 
a Stone, and received a Blow ith Neck with an Iron Mace, 
Then, near to Granicus, my Head was a ſecond time gaſhed 
with a Barbarian Scimitar ; at Iſſus, run though the Thigh 


| | : with a Sword At Gaza I was ſhot in the Heel with a Dart; 


and not long after, falling heavy from my Saddle, forsed my 
Shoulder out of Joynt. Among the Mai acadartæ my Shin- 
bone was ſplit with an Arrow. The reſt, the Wounds Treceived 


in India will declare, and the ſtrenuous Acts of Daring Cou- 


rage; in which while I was ſtill Headmoſt, I was ſhot thorow 
the Shoulder with another Arrow. Encountring the Gondride, 
my Thigh was wounded, and one of the Malli drew his Bow 


with that force, that the well- directe Arrow made way thorow 


my Iron Arms to lodg it ſelf in my Breaſt ;, beſides the Blow in 
my Neck, at what time the Scaling Ladders brake that were 


ſet to the Walls, and Fortune left me alone, to gratifie with the 


Fall of ſo great a Perſon, not a Renowned or Illuſtrious Enemy, 
but Ignoble and Worthleſs Barbarians. So that had not Ptolo- 
my covered me with his Shield, and Limnæus, after he had 
received athouſand Wounds directed at my Body, fallen Dead 
before me; or if the Macedonians, breathing nothing but 
Courage, and their Princes Reſcue, had net opened a timely 
Breach, that Barbarous and Nameleſs Village might have pro- 


ved. Alexander's Tomb. 
| r Tate 
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Take the whole Expedition together, and what was it but 4 
patient endurance of Cold. Winters, and parching Dronghts; 
Depths of Rivers trampled over, Rocks inacceſſible to the ¶ in- 
ged Fowl ſurmounted, Amazing Sights of ſtrange Wild Beaſts, 
Savage Diet, and laſtly, Revolts and Treaſons of far-controul- 
ling Potentates. As to what before the Expedition beſel me, 
*T is well known, that all Greece lay gaſping and panting un- 
der the fatal Effects of the Philippic Wars. But then the 
Athenians raiſing themſelves, after ſo deſperate a Fall, upon 
their Feet again, ſhook from their Arms the duſt of Chæronea; 
with them alſo joyned the Thebans, reaching forth their helps 
ing Hands. The Treac heraus Macedonians, ſtudying nothing 
but Revenge, caſt: their Eyes upon the Sons of Rropus: The 
Irin Fricke out into an open War, and the Scythians. ads 
vanced their Heads, to ſee their Neighbours meditating nem 
Revolutions, While the Per ſian Gold liberally ſcattered among 
the Popular Leaders of every City, put al the Peloponneſus 
into Motion, | 
King Philip's Treaſuries were at that time empty, beſides 
that he was then in Debt, as Oneſicritus relates, Lo hun- 
dred Talents. In the midſt of ſo much preſſing Want, 
and ſuch menacing Troubles, a Vouth, but new paſt 
the Age of Childhood, durſt aſpire to the Conqueſt of 
Babylon and Suſa, or rather project in his Thoughts Su- 
preme Dominion over all Mankind; and all this, truſt- 
ing only to the Strength of Thirty thouſand Foot, and 
Four thouſand Horſe: Far ſo many they were, by the 
Account which Ariſtebulus gives; by the Relation of 
King Prolomy, Five thouſand Horſe: From both which 
Anaximenes varying, muſters up the Foot to Three and: 
forty thouſand, and the Horſe to Five thouſand frye hun- 
dred. Now the Glorious, and Magnificent Sum which, 
Fortune had raiſed up to ſupply the Neceſſities of ſo great 
an Expedition, was no more than Thirty Talents, accor- 
ding to Ariſtobulus ; or, as Doris, records it, only Thirty 
days Proviſion. Vou'l ſay therefore, That Alexander was 
too raſn and daringly inconſiderate, with ſuch a ſlender 
Support to ruſh upon ſo vaſt an Oppoſition. By no means; 
For who was ever better fitted than he for Splendid En- 
ter prizes, with all the choiceſt and moſt excelling Pre- 
5 cepts 
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cepts of Magnanimity, Conſideration, Wiſdom and ver- 
tuous Fortitude; with which a Princely and Philoſophi- 
cal Education largely ſupplied him in order to his Expe- 
dition ? So that we may properly affirm, That he inva- 
ded Perſia with greater Aſſiſtance from Ariſtotle, than his 
Father Philip, As for thoſe who write, how Alexander 
was wont to ſay, That the lliads and Odyſles had always 
followed him in his Wars; in honour to Homer, I believe 
'em. Nevertheleſs, if any one affirm, That the ads 
and Oayſſes were admitted of his Train meerly as the 
Recreation of his wearied Thoughts, or Paſtime of his 
leiſure Hours; but that Philoſophical Learning,andCom- 
mentaries concerning Contempt of Fear, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance and Nobleneſs of Spirit, were the real Cabinet- 
Proviſion which he carried along for his Perſonal uſe, 
and made more reckoning of the one than the other: 
We contemn their Aſſertion. For he was not a Perſon 
that ever wrote concerning Arguments or Sy llogiſms; 
none of thoſe who, like the Peripatetils, obſerved his 
Walks in the Lyceum, or held Diſputes in the Academy: 
For thus they circumſcribe Philoſophy, who believe it 
to conſiſt in Diſcourſing,not in Action. And yet we find, 
that neither Pythagoras or Socrates, Archeſtlaus or Carneades, 
were ever celebrated for their Writings, though the moſt 
approved and eſteemed among all the Philoſophers. Vet 
no ſuch buſie Wars as theſe employed their Time in ct- 
vilizing wild and barbarous Kings, in building Grecian 
Cities among rude and unpoliſhed Nations, nor in ſetling 
Government and Peace among People that liv'd without 
Humanity or Controul of Law. They only lived at eaſe, 
and in the midſt of all their leiſure, ſurrendred the Buſi- 
neſs and Trouble of Writing to the more Contentious 
Sophiſters. Whence it came to pals, that they were be- 
leived to be Philoſophers? Whether from their Sayings, 
from the Lives they led, or the Precepts which they 
taught? Upon theſe Grounds let us take a Proſpect of 
Alexander, and we ſhall ſoon find him, by what he ſaid, 
by what he acted, and by his Regal Diſcipline, to be a 
great Phyloſopher, ; Fe OY OY | 
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And firſt, if you pleaſe, conſider that which ſeems the 
fartheſt diſtant of all from the common received Opini- 
on, the Difference between the Diſciples of Alexander, 
and the Pupils of Plato and Socrat es. The latter inſtru- 
Qed Perſons ingenious, ſuch as ſpeak the ſame Speech, 
well underſtanding, if nothing elſe, the Grecian Language. 
Nor did their Precepts prevail with many neither : for 
that Critias, Alcibiades and Clitophon, rejecting their Do- 
Qrine,as a Bridle between their Teeth, follow'd the Con. 
duct of their own Inclinations. 

On the other ſide, take a view of Alexander's Diſci- 
pline, and you ſhall ſee how he taught the Hyrcanians 
the Conveniency of Wedlock, introduced Husbandry a- 
mong the Aracoſians, periwaded the Sogdians to preſerve 
and cheriſh, not to kill their Aged Parents; the Perſians 
to reverence and honour, not to marry their Mothers. 
Moſt admirable Phyloſophy which induced the Indians to 
worſhip the Grecian Deities, and wrought upon the Scy- 
thians to bury their deceaſed Parents ; not to feed upon 
their Carcaſes. We admire the Power of Carneades's Elo- 
quence, for enforcing the Carthaginian Clitomarhus, called 
Aſdrubal before, to embrace the Grecian Cuſtoms. No leſs 
we wonder at the prevailing Reaſon of Zeno, by whom 
the Babylonian Diogenes was charmed into the love of Phi. 
loſophy. Yet no ſooner had Alexander ſubdued the Perſe 
ans but Homer became an Author 1a high eſteem, and the 
Perſian, Suſian and Gedroſian Youth in public ſang the 
Tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles. Among the Atheni- 
ans, Soc rates, introducing Foreign Deities, at the Proſe- 
cution of his Accuſers, was condemned to Death. Bur 
Alexander engaged both Battria and Cauc aſus to worſhip 
the Grecian Gods, which they had never known before. 
Laſtly, Plato, though he never propoſed but one ſingle 
Form of a Commonwealth, could never perſwade any 
People to make uſe of it, by reafon of the Auſterity of 
his Government: But Alexander, building above ſeventy 
Cities among the Barbarous Nations, and as it were, ſow- 
ing the Grecian Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions all over Aſa, 
quite weaned them from their former wild and ſavage 
mannet of Living. The Laws of Plate here aud there 
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a ſingle Perſon may peradventure ſtudy; but Myriads 
of People have made, and ſtill make uſe of Alex aner s; 
more happy they becoming thus whom Alexander van- 
quiſhed, then they who fled his Conqueſts. Of thoſe 
there were none but ſuch as continu'd in their ancient 
ſtate of Miſery : Theſe the Victor compell'd to better 
Fortune. True therefore was that Expreſſion of The. 
miſtecles ʒwhen a Fugitive from his Native Country, Da- 
rius entertain'd him with ſumptuous Preſents, and aſſign'd 
him three Stipendary Cities to ſupply his Table, one 
with Bread, a ſecond with Wine, a third with all man- 
ner of coſtly Viands; Ah! Young Men, ſaid he, had we not bin 
loſt, we had utterly periſhed. Which may however be 
more juſtly averr'd of thoſe whom Alexander ſubdued, 
Had they not been vanquiſhed, they had never been civilized. 
Aaypt had not vaunted her Alexandria, nor Meſopotamia 
her Selexcia - Sogdia had not gloried in her Propthaſia, nor 
the Indians boaſted their Bucephalia, or Cancaſus its neigh- 
bouring Grecian City; which holding the Reins of Im- 
perial Awe, Barbarity periſhed by degrees, and Cuſtom 
changed the worſe into better. 

If then Philoſophers aſſume to themſelves their qhigheſt 
Applauſe, for cultivating the moſt fierce aſd rugged 
Conditions of Men; certainly Alexander is to beacknow- 
ledged the chiefeſt of Philoſophers, who chang'd the 
wild and Brutiſh Cuſtoms of ſo many various Nations, 
reducing thein to Order and Government. 

Tis true, indeed, That ſo much admired Cmmon- 
wealth of Zeno, firſt Author of the Sic Sect, aims ſing- 
ly at this, That neither in Cities, nor in private Houſes, 
we ſhould live under Laws diſtinct one from another, but 
that we ſhould look upon all Men in general to be our 
Fellow Country men and Citizens, Obſerving one manner 
of Living, one kind of Order, like a Flock feeding to- 
gether with equal Right in one common Paſture. This 
Zeno wrote, fancying to himſelf, as in a Dream, a cer- 
tain Scheme of Civil Order, and the Image of a Philo- 
ſophical Common-wealth. But Aexander made good his 
Words by his Deeds: For, as Ariſtotle ſagely adviſed 
him, he did not rule the Gracias like a moderate * 

an 
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and inſult over the Barbarians like an abſolute Tyrant; 
neither like one that took particular Care of the firſt, ag 
his Friends and Domeſtics ; but ſcorning the latter, ag 
meer Bruits and Vegetables, did he fill his Empire with 
Fugitive Incendiaries, and perfidious Tumults. But be. 
lieving himſelf ſent from Heaven as the Common Mode- 
rator and Arhiter of all Nations, and ſubduing thoſe hy 
Force whom he could not affociate to himſelf by fair 
Offers, he laboured thus, that he might bring all Regi- 
ons far and near, under the ſame Dominion. And then, 
as in a Feſtival Goblet, mixing Converſations, Manner 
Cuſtoms, Wedlock , all together, he ordained, That 
every one'ſhould take the wholeHabitableWorld for his 
Country, of which his Camp and Army ſhould be the 
Chief Metropolis and Gariſon; that his Friends and 
Kindred ſhould be the Good and Vertuous, and that the 
Vicious only ſhould be accounted Foreigners. Nor would 
he that the Greeks ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd from the Bar- 
barians by their long Garments, by their Targets, their 
Scimitars, or Turbans; but that the Grecian ſhould be 
known by their Virtue and Courage, and the Barbarians 
by their Vices and their Cowardice; However, that their 
Habit, their Diet, their Marriage, and Cuſtom of Con- 
verſe ſhould be every where the ſame, engaged and blen- 
ded together by the Ties of Blood, and pledges of Off- 
ſpring. 

Therefore it was that Demaratus the Corinthian, an ac- 
quaintance and friend of Philip, when he beheld Alexan- 
der in Suſa, burſting into Tears of more than ordinary 
joy, bewailed the deceaſed Greeks, who, as he ſaid, had 
been bereaved of the greateſt bleſſing on Earth, for that 
they had not ſeen Alexander fitting upon the Throne of 
Darius. Though moſt aſſuredly for my part, I do not 
_ envy the the Beholders their gay ſhew, which was only a 
thing of change and happineſs of the more Ordiaary 
Kings. But I would gladly have been a Spectator of 
thoſe Majeſtic and Sacred Nuptials, when. after he had 
betrothed together a hundred Perſia, Brides, and a hun- 
dred Macedonian Bridegrooms, he placed them all at one 
common Table within the Compaſs of one Pavillion, 
- Embroidered 
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Embroidered with Gold, as being all of the ſame Fami- 
ly; then Crown'd with a Nuptial Garland, and firſt be- 
ginning to Sing an Epithalamium in honour of the Con- 
junction between two of the Greateſt and moſt Potent 
Nations in the World, of only one the Bride, of all the 
Brideman, Father and Moderator, he cauſed the ſeveral 
Couples to be ſeverally Married. Had I but beheld this 
fight, extaſied with pleaſure, I mould have then cried 
out, Barbarous and Stupid Xerxes, how vain was all thy 
Toil to cover the Helleſpont with a floating Bridge! Thus 
rather Wiſe and Prudent Princes to Europe, Aſia 
joyn. They joyn and faſten Nations together, not with 
Boards or Planks, or Surging Brigandines, not with Ina- 
nimate and Inſenſible Bonds, but by the Ties of Legiti- 
mate Love, Chaſte Nuptials, and the infallible Gage of 
Progeny. But then, when he conſidered the Eaſtern 
Garments, Alexander preferr'd the Perſian, before the Me- 
dian Habit, thought much the meaner and more frugal 
Garb; and therefore, rejecting the Gaudy and Scenical 
Ornameat of Barbarian Gallantry, ſuch as were the Tiara 
and Candys (for Regal Attirefor the Head) together with 
the Upper Breeches, he order'd a Mixture of the Mace- 
donian and Perſian Modes to be obſerv'd in all the Gar- 
ments which he wore, according to the report of Erato- 
fthenes, As aPhilofopher, contenting himiclf with Medi- 
ocrity; but as the Common Chieſtan of both, and as a 
mild and affable Prince, willing to gain the Affection of 
the jvanquiſh'd by the eſteem which he ſhew'd to the 
Mode of the Country; that ſo they might continue the 
more ſtedfaſt and Loyal ro the Macedonians, not ha- 
ting them as their Enemies, but loving them as their Na- 
tive Princes and Rulers. A behaviour contrary to that 
of Perſons inſipid and puft up with Proſperity , who 
Wedded to their own hamours, admire the ſingle co- 
lour'd Robe, but cannot endure the Tunic interwoven 
with Purple: Or elſe, are well pleas d with the latter, and 
hate the former. Like young Children, in love with the 
Mode in which, as another Nurſe, their Country cuſtom 


firſt apparelled em. And yet we ſee, that they . 
i 


thers leſs wary how they me themſelves to wild Bulls in 


Purple; vr to 8 white z in regard thoſe Crea- 


tures axe provok d and inrag d at the ſight of thoſe Co- 
ours. If then this Potent Monarch, deſigning to Re- 
claim and Civilize Stubborn and Warlick Nations, took 
the fame Hurſe, as others with Wild Peaſts, to ſoften 
and allay their inbred fury, and at length brought ein 


meh er 
Wild Beaſts, Cloath thethſelyes with their Hairy Sus; 
and Fowlers make uſe of Feather'd jerkins; not are o- 


to be tame and tractable by making uſe of their Familiar 


Habits, and ſubmitting to their cuſtomary cour ſe of Life, 
thereby removing Auimoſity from their Breaſts, and 


ſowre looks from their Countenauces ; mall we blame 


his management; or rather, muſt we not admire his 
Wiſdom? As be, who by ſo flight a change of Appa- 
rel rul'd all Aſa, Suhduing their Bodies with his Arms, 
and vanquiſhing their Minis with his Habit? Tis a 
ſtrange thing; we applaud Sectaric Ariſtippus, for that 
being ſometimes clad in à poor Ihred- bare Cloak, fome- 
times in a Mileſian Robe, he kept a Decency in both : But 


they cenſure Alexander, becauſe he gave an equal reſpect 


to the Gar b and Mode of thoſe whom he had Vanquiſh'd, 


as to that of his Native Country ; not conſidering that 
he was laying the foundation of vaſt Atchievments. It 
was not his deſign to ranſac 4% like a Robber, or to 
deſpoil and ruin it, as ex posd to the Prey and Rapin of 
unexpected Proſperity ; as lately Hannibal pillag'd Haly, 
and before him the Torres ravag d nig and theSchrhint ha- 
raſs'd Media; but to ſubdae all the Kingdoms: of the 
Earth under one form of Government, and to make one 
Nation df all: Mankind. 80 that it the ſame Deity, 
which hither ſent the Soul of: Mexangery had not too ſoon 


recall d it, I queſtion whither. one Law had not over- & | 


look'd all the World, and one Form of Juſtice might not 
have been as it were the Common Light of one Univer- 


ſal Government, while now that art of the Earth remains 


without a Sn, which Ale van den never ſaw 


* 


Thus in the firſt plate, the very Scope and Aim of : 


Aleæanders Expedition ſpeaks him 4 Philoſopher, as one 


that ſought not for himſelt Luxurious eee. 2 
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Embroidered with Gold, as being all of the ſame Fami- 
ly; then Crown'd with a Nuptial Garland, and firſt be- 
ginning to Sing an Epithalamium in honour of the Con- 
jun tion between two of the Greateſt and moſt Potent 
Nations in the World, of only one the Bride, of all the 
Brideman, Father and Moderator, he cauſed the ſeveral 
Couples to he ſeverally Married. Had I but beheld this 
ſight, extaſied with pleaſure, I ſhould have then cried 
out, Barbarous and Stupid Xerxes, how vain was all thy 
Toil to cover the Helleſpont with a floating Bridge! Thus 
rather Wiſe and Prudent Princes to Europe, Aſia 
joyn. They joynand faſten Nations together, not with 
Boards or Planks, or Surging Brigandines, not with Ina- 
nimate and Inſenſible Bonds, but by the Ties of Legiti- 
mate Love, Chaſte Nuptials, and the infallible Gage of 
Progeny. But then, when he conſidered the Eaſtern 
| Garments, Mexander preferr'd the Perſian, before the Mi- 
! dian Habit, thought much the meaner and more frugal 
| Garbh; and therefore, rejecting the Gaudy and Scenical 
i Ornament of BarharianGallaatry, ſuch as were the Tiara 
[ 


and Candys (for Regal Attire for the Head) together with 
the Upper Breeches, he order'd a Mixture of the Mace- 
donian and Perſian Modes to be oblerv'd in all the Gar- 
& ments which he wore, according to the port of Erato- 
| ithenes, As a Philoſopher, contenting hi elf with Medi- 
ocrity; but as the Co:namon Chieſtan of both, and as a 
mild and aftable Prince, willing to gain the Affection of 
the jvanquiſh'd by the eſteem which he ſhew'd to the 
Mode of the Country; that fo they might continue the 
more ſtedfaſt aud Loyal 10 the Macedonians, not ha- 
ting them as their Enemies, but loving them as their Na- 
tive Princes and Rulers. A behaviour contrary to thar 
of Perſons inſipid and puft up with Proſperity , Who 
Wedded to their own hamours, admire the ſingle co- 
lour'd Robe, but cannot endure the Tunic interwoven 
with Purple: Or elſe, are well pleas d with the latter, and 
hate the former. Like young Children, in love with the 
Mode in which, as another Nurie, their Country cuſtom 
firſt apparelled em. And yet we ſee, that they who 1 
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Wild Beaſts, Cloath themſelves with their Hairy Skins 5 
and Fowlers make uſe of Feather'd jerkins; nor are o- 
thers leſs wary how they ſhew themſelves to wild Bulls in 
Purple, or to Elephants in white ; in regard thoſe Crea- 
tures are 1 and inrag d at the ſight of thoſe Co- 
urs. If then this Potent Monarch, deſigning to Re- 
claim and Civilize Stubborn and Warlick Nations, took 
the ſame courſe, as others with Wild Beaſts, to ſoften 
and allay their inbred fury, and at length brought em 
to be tame and tractable by making uſe of their Familiar . 
Habits, and ſubmitting to their cuſtomary courſe of Life, 
thereby removing Animolity from their Breaſts, and 
ſowre looks from their Countenances; ſhall we blame 
his management; or rather, muſt we not admire his 
Wiſdom? As he, who by ſo flight a change of Appa- 
rel ruldall Aſia, Subduing their Bodies with his Arms, 
and vanquiſhing their Minds with his Habit? "Tis a 
ſtrange thing; we applaud Serraric Ariſtippus, for that 


being ſometimes clad in a poor 1 hred-bare Cloak, fome- 


times in a Mileſian Robe, he kept a Deceucy in both: But 
they cenſure Alexander, hecauſe he gave an equal reſpect 
to the Garb and Mode of thoſe whom he had Vanquiſh'd, 
as to that of his Native Country; not conſidering that 
he was laying the foundation of vaſt Atchievments. It 
was not his deſign to ranſac 4fia like a Robber, or to 
deſpoil and ruin it, as expos'd to the Prey and Rapin of 
unexpected Proſperity ; as lately Hannibal pillag'd 1aly, 
and before him the Torres ravag dnia and theStyrhians ha- 
raſs'd Media; but to ſubdne all the Kingdoms of the 
Earth under one form of Government, and to make one 
Nation of all Mankind. So that if the ſame Deity, 
which hither ſent the Soul of Alexander, had not too ſoon 
recall d it, I queſtion whither one Law had not over- 
look'd all the World, and one Form of Juſtice might not 
have been as it were the Common Light of one Uiiver- 
ſal Government, while now that Part of theEarth remains 

without a Sn, which Alexander never fav, | 
Thus in the firſt place, the very Scope and Aim of 
Alexander's Expedition ſpeaks him a Philoſopher, as one 
that ſought not. for himſelt Luxurious Splendor, or graſp'd 
\ 8 | at 
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at Hideous Riches, but to eſtabliſh Concord, Peace and 
Mutual Community among all Men. 

Next, let us conſider his Sayings, ſeeing that the Souls 
of all other Kings and Potentates detect their Conditions 
and [nclinations by their Expreſſions. Antigonus the Aged, 
having heard a certain Poet ſing before him a ſhort 
Treatiſe concerning Juſtice, Thou art 4 Fool, ſaid he, to 
mention Juſtice to me, when thou ſeeſt me thundering down 
the Cities belonging to other People about their Ears. Dionyſi- 
#s the Tyrant was wont to ſay, That Children were to be 
cheated with Dice, but Men with Oaths. Upon the Monu- 
meat of Sardanapalus this Inſcription is to be ſeen. 


What Wrong and Luxury did once devour, 
That ſtill I have; I only wiſh for more. 


What now can a Man ſay of theſe Apopththegms, 
but that the firſt denotes Injuſtice, and immoderate de- 
ſire of Soveraignty ; the next Impiety, and the third 
Exceſlive love of Pleaſure ? But as for the Sayings of 
Alexander, ſet aſide his Diadem, his claim'd deſcent from 
Ammon, and the Nobility of his Macedonian Extraction, 
you would believe them to have been the Sayings of So- 
crates, Plato or Pythagoras. For we omit the ſwelling 
Hyperboles of Flattery, which Poets have inſcrib'd un- 
der his lmages and Statues, ſtudying rather to extol the 
Power of Alexander, than his Moderation and Tempe- 
rance. As for Example. 


Then in his Shining Arms to Heav'n he looÞt, 
And viewing Jove, the Thunderer thus beſpake ; 
Take thou Olympus, 1 the Earth will take. 


And that other, 
This is Alexander the Son of Jupiter. 


But theſe, as I ſaid, were only the flaſhes of Poetic 
Adulation, magnifying his good ſucceſs: Let us there- 
fore ocme to ſuch Sentences as were really * by 

cxan- 
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Alezander himſelf, beginning firſt with the early Bloſ. 
ſoms of his Childhood. 

*Tis well known that for ſwiftneſs in running he ex- 
ceeded all that were of his years; for which Reaſon, 
ſome of his moſt FamiliarPlay-fellows perſwading him to 
ſhew himſelf at theOlympic Game, he ask'd em, Whether 
there were any Kings to contend with him ? Who replying, 
Not any. The Conteſt then, ſaid he, is :mequal and unjuſt ;, 
where Kings no honour get by overcoming Private Perſons; but 
Prevate 7 ſhall be Ererniz/d, if Victorious over Kino «. 

His Father, King Philip, being run through the 
Thigh in a Battle againſt the Triball, and though he 
eſcaped the Danger, not alittle troubl'd at the deformi- 
ty of his limping, Be of good cheer, Father, ſaid he, and 
ſhew your ſelf in Public, that your Gate may keep your Courage 
in Memory. 

Are not theſe the Products of a Mind truly Philoſo- 
Phical, and by an inſpir'd Inclination to the Beauties of 
the Mind, already contemning the disfigurings of the 
Body? Nor can we otherwiſe believe, but that he him- 
ſelf, glori'd in his own wounds, which every time he 
beheld 'em, call'd to his remembrance the Nation and 
the Victory, what Cities he had tak n, what Kings had 
render'd themſelves, never ſtriving to conceal or cover 
thoſe indelible Characters and Scars of Honour, which 
he always carried about him, as the engraven Teſtimo- 
nies of his Vertue and Fortitude. | hen again, if any 
Diſpute aroſe, or Judgment were to be given upon ally 
of Homer's Verſes, eicher ia the Schools or at Meals, this 
that follows he always perferred above the reſt. 


0 La GS * — 
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Beth a good King, and fa renown d in IM ar. 


Believing, that the Praiſe, which another by preceden- 
cy of time, had anticipated, was to be a Law allo to him- 
ſelf ; as if Homer in the ſame Verſe had extolled the For- 

titade of Agamemnor, , and Propheſied of his. Croſſing 
tic Wtherefore the Helleſpont he viewed the City of Troy, re- 
re. ¶volving in his Mind the Heroic Ads of Antiquity, At 
by vhat time one of the Chief Citizeas profferiag to pre- 
an- 8 2 ſent 
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ſent him with Paris's Harp, if he pleaſed, to accept it 
J need it not, ſaid he, for I have that with which Achilles 
pleaſed himſelf alreaay. 


When he the mighty deeds of Hero's | ſans. 
Whoſe Fame ſo loudly ore the World has rung. 


As for Paris, his Soft and Effeminate Harmony was 
devoted only to the pleaſures of Amorous Courtſhip. But 
*tis part of a true Philoſophers Soul, to love Wiſ. 
dom, and chiefly to admire Wiſe Men. This was 4. 
lexanders praiſe beyond all other Princes; whoſe high 
eſteem for his Maſter Ariſtotle we have already mention'd, 
No leſs honour did he give to Auaxarchus the Muſitian, 
whom he favour'd as one of his choiceſt Friends. To 
Pyrrhon, the firſt time he ſaw him, he gave a thouſand 
Crowns in Gold. To Zenocrates, the Companion o 
Plato, he ſent a Honorary Preſent of two hundred Ta- 
leats. Laſtly, it is recorded by ſeveral, that he made 
Oxeſicratys the Diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic, chief of his 
Provincial Preſidents. But when he came to diſcourſe 
with Diogenes himſelf at Corinth, he was ſtruck in ſuch 
a manner with wonder and aſtoniſhment at the courſeot 
Life and ſententious Learning of the Perſon, that fre 
quently calling him to mind, he was wont to ſay, Had 
not been Alexander, I would have been Diogenes. That 
is, I would have Devoted my ſelf to the Study of Words 
had I not been a Philoſopher in Deeds. He did not ſay 
had I not been a King, I would have been. Diogene: 
nor had I not been Opulent , an Argeades. For he dic 
not prefer Fortune before Wiſdom 3 nor the Purpk 
Robe or Regal Diadem before the Beggars Wallet, an 
Thread-bare Mantle; but he ſaid, Had I not been Alex 
ander, I would have been Diogenes. This is, had I no 
deſign'd to intermix Barbarians and Greeks, and as 
march'd forward to Civilize the Earth; and had I no 
propoſed to ſearch the Limits of Sea and Land, and 
extending Macedon to the Land-bounding Ocean, to hav 
ſown Greece in every Region all along, and to have di 
fus'd Juſtice and Peace over all Nations, I . 

| | | a 
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have fat yawning upon the Throne of Slothful and Vo- 
luptuous Power, but would have labour'd to imitate the 
Frugality of Diogenes. But now Pardon us Diogenes: 
We follow the Example of Hercules, we emulate Perſeus 
aud treading the Footſteps of Bacchus, our Divine An- 
ceſtor and Founder of our Race, once more we purpoſe 
to ſettle the Victorious Greeks in India, and once more 
put thoſe Savage Multitudes beyond Carcaſs, in mind 
of their ancient Bacchanalian Revels. There, by report, 
live, certain People profeſſing a more rigid and auſtere 
Philoſophy , and more frugal then Diogenes, as going 
altogether naked. Pious Men, govern'd by their own 
conſtitutions and devoted wholly to God; they have no 
occaſion for Scrip or Wallet, for they never lay up pro- 


viſion, having always freſh and new gather'd from 


the Earth. The Rivers afford *em Drink, and at Night 
they reſt upon the Graſs, and Leaves that fall from the 
Trees. By our means ſhall they know Diogenes, and 
Diogenes them: But it behoves us firſt as it were to make 
a new Coin, and and to ſtamp a new Face of Grecian Ci. 
vility upon the Barbarian Metal. | 

Tell me now; Such Generous Acts of Alexander as 
theſe, can they be thought to ſpeak the SHontaneus fa- 
vours of Fortune, only an impetuous torrent of facceſs, 
and ſtrength of Hand? Do they not rather Pemonſtrate 
much of | Fortitude and Juſtice, much of Mildneſs and 
Temperance, acting all things with Decorum and Con- 
ſideration, with a Sober and Intelligent Conduct. Not 
that I (believe me) go about to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſeveral Acts of Alexander, and to aſcribe this to Forti- 
tude, that to Humanity, another to Temperance z but 
taking the whole Act to be an Act of all the Vertnes 
mixed together. Conformable to that Stoical Sentence, 


That what a Wiſe Man does, he Acts by the Impulſe of all the 


Vertues together. Only one particular Vertue ſeems ts head e- 
very Action, and calling the reſt to her aſſiſtance driven on to 
the end propos d. Therefore we may behold in Alexander 
a Warlike Humanity; a Meek Fortitude, a Liberality, 
poiſed with good Husbandry; Anger eaſily appeaſed, 
Chaſt Amours; a buſie Relaxation of Mind, and Labour 


» 
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not wanting Recreation, who ever like him, mixed 
Feſtivals with Combats, Revels and Jollity with Expediti- 
ons, with Sieges and difficult Attempts, Nuptials and 
Bacchanals? To thoſe that offended againſt the Law, 
who more ſevere ? To the unfortunate,who more pitiful ? 
To thoſe that made reſiſtance, who more terrible? To 
his Priſoners , who more merciful? Which gives me an 
occaſion to inſert here the ſaying of Porus, For he be- 
ing brought a Captive before Alexander, and by him de- 
mande d, how he expected to be treated? King-like,faid he, 
O Alexander: And being further asked, W nether he de- 
ſired no more? he replyed, Nothing: For all things are 
comprehended in that word, Krg-l:ke. And for my part, 
I know not how to give a greater applauſe to the Actions 
of Alexander, then by adding the word Philoſophically, for 
in that word all other things are included. Being raviſh- 
ed with the Beauty of Roxana, the Siſter of Oxyartbes, 
Dancing among the Captive Ladies, he neer aſſailed her 
with injurious Luſt, but Married her, Philoſophically. Be- 
holding Darius ſtuck to the Heart with ſeveral Arrows, he 
did not preſently Sacrifice to the Gods, or fing Trium- 
phal Songs, as if the War were then at an end,butunclafj 
ing his Robe from his Shoulders, threw it over the 
dead Corps, Philoſophicalhy, as it were to cover the ſhame 
of Royal Calamity. Another time, as he was peruſing a 
private Letter, ſent him by his, Mother, he obſerved 
Fpheſt ion, who was ſitting by him, to read it along with 
him, little underſtanding what he did. For which un- 
wary Act, 7lexander forbore to reprove him; only, 
clapping his Signet to his Mouth, kindly admoniſhed 
him, that his Lips were then Sealed up to ſilence by 
the friendly Confidence which he repoſed in him : All 
this Philcſopbically. And indeed if theſe were not acts 
done t h:loſephically, where ſhall we find their? Let us 
produce ſome few of thoſe who are by all allowed to be 
Philoſophers. Socrates yielded to the Luſtful Embraces of 
Hie aides. Alexander, when Fhiloxenus, Governour of 
the <ea-Coaſts, wrote to him concerning an Jonæan Lad, 
that had not his equal for Years and Beauty, and deſired 
to know het ger he ſhould be ſent to him or no, return- 
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ed him this nipping Anſwer: Vileſt of Men, when wert 
thou ever pritoy to any ſuch deſires if mine, that thou ſhouldeſt 
think to flatter me with abhorred allurements of Pandariſm ? 
We admire the abſtinency of Xenocrites, for refuſing the 
gift of fifty Talents which Alexander ſent him; but we 
take no notice of the Munificence of the giver. As if 
the bountiful Perſon were not to be thought as much a 
Contemner of Money, as he that refuſes it. NXenocrares 
needed not Richesby reaſon of his Philoſophy. But Alex- 
ander wanted wealth, becauſe a Philoſopher,that he might 
be more liberal to ſuch Perſons, according to his Dig- 
nity. We magnifie thoſe Philoſophers who have left 
behind the ſublimeſt Apophthegms upon the contempt of 
Wealth. How often has Alexander witneſſed the ſame in 
the midſt of a thouſand dangers ? Tis true, we do be- 
live that it is in the power of all Men to judge rightly 
of things. For Nature guides us of her ſelf to Vertue 
and Bravery. But hereia Philoſophers excel all others, 
in regard they have by Education acquired a fixed and 
ſolid Judgment to encounter whatever dangers they meet 
with; as being confirmed by certain Maxims which 
they carry always in their Hands; ſuch as this in Homer, 


Let us our Country bravely but defend, 
That's uhe only Omen muſt our Fate portend ? 


And that other of Demoſthenes, 
Death is the certain end of al Mankind. 


But ſudden Apparitions of imminent danger , many 
times break our Neſolutions ; and the fancy troubled with 
the Imagination of approaching Peril chaſes away true 
Judgment from her Seat. For fear not only aſtoniſnes 
the Memory, according to the Saying of Thucidides, but 
diſſipates all manner of Conſideration, ſenſe of Honour 
and Reſolution; but Philoſophy binds and keeps em toge- 
ther. *#*#* 
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The Second Oration of Plutarch con- 
cerning the Fortune or Vertue of Alex- 
ander the Great, 


Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Philips Gent. 


E forgot, 1a our Yeſterdays Diſcourſe, to tell 

ye, That the Age wherein Alexander flou- 

riſh'd had the happineſs to abound in ſeveral Sciences, 
and Perſons of tranſcending Natural Endowments. 
Yet is not this to be aſcribed to Alexander's, but their 
own good Fortune, which favoured them with ſuch 
a Judge, and ſuch a Spectator of their particular Excel- 
lencies, as was both able rightly to diſcern, and libe- 
rally to reward their underſtood Deſerts. Therefore 
it is recorded of Arch:ſiratus, horn ſome Ages after, an 
Elegant Poet, but buried in his own extream Poverty, 
that a certain Perſon meeting him, Hadſt thou but lived 
ſaid he, when Alexander lived, for every Verſe he would 
have gratiſied thee with an Iſland of Cyprus, or a Territory 
fair as that of Phœnicia. Which makes me of opinion, 
thoſe former famous Artiſts and ſoaring Genius's, may 
not ſo properly be ſaid to have had their Being in Alex- 
ander's Time, as by Alexander himſelf. For as the Tem- 
perature of the Seaſon, and limpid Thinneſs of the ſur- 
rounding Air, produce Pienty of Grain and Fruit; ſo 
the Favour, the Encouragement and Benignity of a 
Prince, encreaſe the number of aſpiring Ingenuities, and 
advance Perfection in Sciences: And on the other ſide, 
by the Envy, Covetouſneſs, and moroſe Diſdain of thoſe 
in Power, whatever ſoars to the height. of true-Bravery 
or Invention, is utterly quell'd and extinguiſn'd. T here- 
fore it is reported of Dionyſius the Tyrant, That being 
pleaſed with the Muſic of a certain Player on a Harp, 
he promiſed him a Talent for his Reward: But when 
the Muſician claimed his Promite the next day, Yeſteraay, 
faid he, by thee delighted, while thou ſang eſt before me, J 
gave thee likewiſe the pleaſure fb hopes; and thence imme. 
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diately didſt thou receive the Reward of thy delightful Paſtime, 
. enjoying at the ſame time the charming Expettation of my 
Promiſe, It like manner Alexander, Tyrant of the Phe- 
reans (for it behoves us to diſtinguiſh him by that Addi. 
tion, leſt we ſhould diſhonour his Name-ſake) litting to 
ſee a Tragedy, inſtead of being affected with the Cruel. 
ties acted, found himſelf moved to a more then ordinary 
Compaſſion. Upon which, leaping ſuddenly from his 
l Seat, as he haſtily flung out of the Theatre, Hom poor 
and mean it would look, ſaid he, I I that have maſſacred ſo 
many of my own Citizens and Subjects, ſhould be ſeen here 
weeping at the Misfortune of Hecuba and Polixena. And 


It was an even lay, but that he had miſchieted the 7. a- 
h gedian, for having, like Iron ſottned by Fire, mollified 
1 his cruel and mercileſs Diſpolition. Timotheus alſo, ſing- 
'& ing to Archelaus, who ſeemed more parſiminious in Re- 
8 muneration, frequently upbraided him with the follow- } 
n ing Sarcaſm; 1 
9 
7 Baſe Earth-bred Silver thou admireſt. | 
4 To whom Archelaus not unwittily reparteed, 
X And therefore thou begg dſt it. | 
4 Anteas, King of the Scythians, having taken 1/menia the | 
r- Muſician Priſoner, commanded him to play during one | 
ſo of his Royal Banquets: At what time, when all the reſt 
a admired and applauded his Harmony, Anteas ſwore, The 
1d Neighing of « Horſe was more delight ſul to his Ears, So great | 
e, a Stranger was he to the Habitations of the Muſes; as 
ſe one whoſe Soul lodged always in his Stables, fitter how- 
ry ever to accompany with Aſſes than Horſes. Therefore 
e- among ſich Kings, what Progreſs or Advancement of 
18 Noble Sciences, or Eſteem for Learning, can be expected? 
p Yet they would not be thought to be Anti- Artiſts neither, 
2 and therefore not enduring any more excellent than 
y themſelves, they proſecute ſuch with all the Hatred and | 
7 Envy imaginable. In the number of theſe was Dionyſins ff 
te. before mentioned, who condemned F Hiloæenus the Poet to 


ly | labour 
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labour in the Quarries, for that being by the Tyrant 
commanded only to mend a Tragedy by him written,he 
ſtruck out every Line from the Beginning to the End. 
Nay, | muſt needs ſay, that Philip, as one who became 
a Student not till his later Years, in theſe things deſcen- 
ded beneath himfelf : For it being once his Chance to 
enter into a Diſpute with a Mulician about Sounds, whom 
he thought he had foiled in his Art, the Perſon modeſtly, 
and with a ſmile replied, May never ſo much Misfortune 
befal thee, O King, to underſtand theſe things better than J 
do. But Alexander well conſidering of what Perſons and 
Things it became him to be the Hearer and Spectator, 
and with whom to contend, and exerciſe his perſonal 
Strength, made it his Buſineſs to excell all others in the 
Art of War, and according to that of eA/chylus, to be 


A Warrior terrible to equal Foes. 


For having learned this Art from his Anceſtors, the 
eFacides and Hercules, he gave to other Arts their due Ho- 
Rour and Eſteem without the leaſt Emulation ; embra- 
cing and favouring what was in them Noble and Elegant, 
but never ſuffering himſelf to be carried away with the 
Pleaſure of being a Practitioner in Any. In his time 
flouriſh'd the two Tragedians, Theſſalus and Athenodorus, 
who contending for the Prize, the Cyprian Kings ſupply- 
ed the Charges of the Theatre, and the Judges were to 
be the moſt Renowned Captains of the Age. But at 
length Athenodorus being adjudged the Victor, I could 
bave wiſhed, ſaid Alexander, rather to have loſt a part of my 
Kingdom, then to have ſeen Theſſalus vanquiſh'd, Yet he 


| neither interceded with the Judges, nor ry K diſap- 


proved or blamed the Judgmeat ; believing it became 
him to be Superior to all others, only to ſubmit to luſtice. 
To the Comedian Scarpheus, who had inſerted into one 
of his Scenes certain Verſes in the Nature of.a begging 
Petition, laughing heartily at the Conceit, he gave Ten 
Talents. Ariſtonicus was in the number of the moſt 
famous Muſicians of thoſe times. This Man being lain 


in Battle, ſtreauouſly fighting to aſſiſt and fave hisFriend, 
Alexander 
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Alexander commanded his Statue to be made in Braſs, 
and ſet up in che Temple of Pythian Apollo, holding his 
Harp in one Hand, and his Spear upright in the other, 
not only in Memory of the Perſon, but in Honour of 
Muſic it ſelf, as exciting to Fortitude, and inſpiring thoſe 
who are rightly and generouſly bred to it, with a kind 
a ſuper-natural Courage and Bravery. 

Even Alexander himſelf, at what time Antigenides playe 


ed before him in the Harmatian Mood, was ſo tranſpor- 


red and warmed for Battle by the Charms of lofty Air, 
that leaping from his Seat all in his clattering Armour, 
he began to lay at thoſe who ſtood next him, thereby 
verifying to the Spartans what was commonly ſung a+» 
mong themſelves, 


The Maſculine Touches of the well tun'd Lyre 
Unſheath the Sword, and warliks Kage 10 e 


Furthermore, there was alſo Apelles the Painter, and 
Lyſppus the Statuary, both living under the Reign of 
exander, The firſt of which painted him graſping 
Jupit er's Thunder in his Hand, ſo artificially, and in ſuch 
lively Colours, that it was ſaid of the two Alexanders; 
That Philips's was Invincible, but Apelles's Unimitable, Ly- 
pu, when he had finiſh'd the firſt Statue of Alexander, 
king up with his Face to the Sky, the contrary part 

of his Head gently leaning toward his Shouldier (which 
was frequently Alexander's MuſingPoſture while he lived) 
not improperly added to the Pedeſtal the following Lines: 


— — 7 Heaven he looked, 
And viewing Jove, the Thunderer thus beſpake, 
The Earth is mine, do thou Olympus take. 


For which Alexander gave to Lyfippus the ſole Patent for 


making all his Statues; becauſe that he only expreſſed in 
Braſs the Vigour of his Mind, and in his Lineaments 
repreſented the Luſtre of his Vertue ; while others ſtri- 
ving to imitate the turning of his Neck, together with 
The rolling and briskneſs of hisEyes, tailed to ag the 

| anly 
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Manly Sternneſs and Lion- like Fierceneſs of his Counte- 
nance. Among the great Artiſts of that time was Staſi 
crates, who never ſtudied Elegancy, nor what was ſweet 
and alluring to the Eye, but only bold and lofty 

Workmanſhip and Deſign, becoming the Munificence 
of Royal Bounty. He attending upon Alexander, 
found fault with all the Paintings, Sculptures and caſt 
Figures that were made of his Perſon, as the Works 
of mean and ſlothful Artificers. But I, ſaid he, will un- 
aertake to fix the Likeneſs of thy Body on *datter Incorruptible, 
fuch as bas Eternal Foundations, and à Pondcroſity Steadfaſt 
and Immoveable. For the Mountain Athos, where it riſes 
largeſt and moit conſpicuous having a juſt Symmetry of Freadth 
and Heighth, Members, Arteries and Diftances anſwerable to 
the Shape of Human Body, may be ſo wrought and for med, 48 
to be not only in Imagination and Fancy, but really the Effigies 
and Statue of Alexander; whoſe Feet ſerving for the Baſis 
of the Mountain, ſhould reach to the Seas, 72 in his right 
Hand a fair and populous City, and with his left, from a large 
Urn, pouring forth a ſwelling River into the Ocean. But as 
for Gold, Brafs, Ivory, Mood, and Painter-Staining, Caſt Fi- 
gures, and ſmall Images of Parget, Toys no ſooner bought than 
stolen, I deſpiſe them all. This Diſcourſe when Alexander 
heard, he admired, and praiſed the Spirit aud Confidence 
of the Artiſt ; But, ſaid he, ict Athos alone: For tis 
ſufficient that it is the Monument of the wanquiſhed Folly and 
preſuming Pride of one Kino already. Our Tortraiture the 
Snowy Caicaſus and Terering Emodus, I anals and the 
Caſpian Sea ſhall draw: They ſhall remain Eternal Monu- 
ments of our Renown: But grant, that ſo vaſt an Under- 
taking ſhould have been brought to Perfection: Is there 
any Perſon living, do ye thiak, that would believe ſuch 
a Figure, ſuch a Form, and ſo great a Deſign, to be 
the Spontaneous and Accidental Production of fantaſtic 
Nature? Certainly, not one. What may we otherwiſe 
think of the Statue repreſenting him graſping Thunder; 
and that other, as famous, with his Spear in his Hand ? 
Is it poſſible that a Coloſſus of a State ſhould ever be 
made by Fortune without the help of Art, nay, though 
ſhe ſhould protuſely afford all the Materials nals 
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of Gold, Braſs, Ivory or any other SnhRance whatever? 
much leſs is it probable, that ſo great a Perſonage, 
and indeed the greateſt of all hisAnceſtors, ſhould be the 
Workmanſhip of Fortune, without the aſſiſtance of 
Vertue ? And all this, perhaps, becanſe ſhe has made 
him the potent Maſter of Arms, Horſes, Money and 
Wealthy Cities? Which he who knows not how to uſe; 
ſhall rather find to be deſtructive and dangerous, then 
Aids to advance his Power.and Magaificence, as being 
an Argument of Weakneſs and Puſilanimity. Noble 
therefore was the Saying of Antiſthenes, That we ought to 
wiſh an Enemy all other things beneficial to Mankind, but 'ouly 
Fortitude. For thoſe Bleſſings are not theirs, but the Vi- 
Qors, as being eaſily raviſh'd by the Vanquiſher from a 
weak Adverſary. Therefore it was, they ſay, that Na- 
ture provided for the Hart, one of the moſt timorous of 
Creatures, ſuch large and branchy Horns, to teach ns, 
that Strength and Weapons nothing avail, where Con- 
duct and Courage is wanting. In like manner, Fortune | 
frequently beſtowing Wealth and Empire upon Princes | 
ſimple and faint-hearted, who blemiſh their Dignity by 
MiGovernitett: renders more [lluſtrious, and more hrm. 
ly eſtabliſhes Vertue, as being that which only makes a 
Man moſt truly Beautiful and Majeſtic: For indeed, ac- 
cording to that of Epicharmus, 


Tig the Mind only ſees, the Mind 
That hears ; the reſt are Deaf and Blind. 


For as for the Senſes,they only ſeem to have their proper | 
Opportunities to act. But that the Mind alone is that | 
which gives both A fliſtance and Ornament, the Mind that 
overcomes, that excels, and acts the Kingly part, while | 
- thoſe other Blind, deaf and inanimate hings,do but over- 
throw, depreſs and diſgrace the Poſſeſſors void of Ver- 

tue, is eaſily made manifeſt by Experience. For Semi- 
'ramis, but a Woman, though neither ſuperiour in Wealth 
nor Extent of Dominion, ſet forth great Navies, raiſed | 

mighty Armies, built Babylon, cover'd the Red Sea with | 
her Fleets, and ſubdued the Erhropiars and Arabians. Ou 
the 
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the other ſide, Sar danapalur, though born a Man, ſpent 
thoſe Hours in combing Purple Wool, which be 
ways did, lying among his Harlots in a laſcivions 
Poſture upon his Back, with his Heels higher than his 
Head. After his Deceaſe, they made for him a Statue 
of Stone reſembling a Woman dancing, ſeeming to ſh 
with her Fingers, as ſhe held them over her Head, with 
this Inſcription, ; 


Eat, drink, indulge thy Luſt; all other Things are nothing. 


Whence it came to paſs, that Crates, ſeeing the Golden 
Statue of Phryne the Courteſan ftanding in theTemple of 
Delphos, cried out, There ſtands a Trophy of the Grecian 
Luxury. Buthad he view'd the Life, or rather Burial(for 
I find but little difference) of Sardanapalus would he have 
imagin'd that Statue to have been a Trophy of Fortunes 
Indulgences? Shall we ſuffer the Fortune of Alexander to 
be ſullied by the Touch of Sardanapalus ? Or endure that 
the latter ſhould challenge the Majeſty and Proweſs of 
the former ? For what did Sardanapalus enjoy through 
herFavour, more than other Princes receiveat her Hands? 
Arms, Horſes, Weapons, Money and Guards of the 
Body? Let Fortune, with all theſe Aſſiſtances, make A. 
rideus Famous, if ſhe can: Let her, if ſhe can, advance 
the Renown of Ochus, Amaſis, Oarſes, Tigranes the Arme- 
nian, or Nicomedes the Bythinian. Of which two laſt, the 
one caſting his Diadem at Pompey's Feet, ignominiouſly 
ſarrendred up his Kingdom a Prey to the Victor. And 
as for Nicomedes, he, after he had ſhaved his Head, and 
put on the Cap of Liberty, acknowledged himſelf no more 

than a freed Vaſlal of the Roman People. Rather let us 
therefore affirm, That Fortune makes her Favourites 

little, poor ſpirited, and puſilanimous Cowards. Nor is 

it juſt to aſcribe Vice to Misfortune, Fortitude and Wiſ- 
dom to Proſperity. For indeed Fortune, with all her Fa- 

yours, ought rather to attribute her Proſperity to Alex- 

ander's Reign; all which time ſhe appeared fo 1lluſtri- 

ous, Invincible, Magnanimous, ſo Mercitul and Juſt. In- 

ſomuch that after his Deceaſe, Leoſthenes likened this _ 
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Bulk of Power, wandring as in a Miſt, and ſometimes 
violently ruſhing oneBody againſt the other, to the Giant 
Cyclops, who after he had loſt his Eye, went feeling and 
groping about with his Hands before him, as unable to 
guide him as his Forehead. So ſtrangely did that vaſt Pile 
of Dominion rowl and tumble about in the Dark of 
Confuſion, when ſhattered into Anarchy by the Loſs of 
its ſupreme Head. Or rather, like dead Bodies, whoſe 
Members, when the Soul takes her Flight, no longer 
grow together, no longer act together, but, by a total ' 
diſfipation of the Vital Spirits, become ſtiff, and uſeleſs _ 
to each other. Thus Alexander's Empire, wanting his 
enlivening Conduct, panted, gaſped, and ſhivered, while 
it ſtrugled as with ſo many mortal Pangs, agaiaſt the 
Diviſions and Contentions of Perdic cas, Meleager, Selencus 
and Antigonus; like Pulſes beating with a feeble Motion, 
while the Blood is yet Warm ztill at length totally cor- 
rupted and putrified, it produced, like ſo many Worms, 
a ſort of degenerate Kings and faint-hearted Princes. 
This he himſelfſeem'd to Propheſie, reproving Epheſtion 
for quarreling with Craterus : What Power, ſaid he, or Sig- 
nal Atchievement couldft thou pretend to, ſhould any one 4. - 
prive thee of thy Alexander? The ſame will I be bold to 
ſay to the Fortune of that Time : Where would have 
been thy Grandeur, where thy Glory, where thy vaſt 
Empire, thy Invincibility, ſhould any one have bereaved 
thee of thy Alexander? That is, Should any one have 
deprived thee of thy Skill and Dexterity in War, thy 
Magaificence in Expence, thy Moderation in the midſt. 
of 7 much Affluence, thy Proweſs in the Field, thy 
 Meekaeſs to the Vanquiſhed. Frame, if thou canſt,ano- 
ther Piece like him, that miſſing all his Noble Qualities, 
ſhall neither be magnificently Liberal, nor foremoſt in 
Bartle, that ſhall not regard nor eſteem his Friends, that 
ſhall not be compaſſionate to his Captives, that ſhall not 
moderate his Pleaſures, that ſhall not be watchful to take 
all Opportunities; whom Victory ſhall not make Inexo- 
rable, nor Proſperity laſoleat ; and try if thou canſt 
make him another Alexander. Whoever obtained Re- 


nown by Folly and Improbity ? Separate Vertue from 
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the Fortunate, and they every where appear little. A- 
mong thoſe that deſerve his Bounty, for his cloſe- handed 
Illiberality ; among the Laborious, for his Effeminacy; 
among the Gods, for his Superſtition; among good Men, 
for his envious Conditions; among the Valiant, for his 
Cowardice; among Women, for his Attempts of inor. 
dinate Luſt, For as unskilful Workmen, erecting ſmall 
Figures upon huge Pedeſtals, betray the lightneſs of 
their Underſtandings ; ſo Fortune, when ſhe brings a 
perſon ofa poor and narrow Soul upon theStage of weigh. 
ty and glorious Actions, does but expoſe and diſgrace 
him, as a perſon whom the Vanity of his own ill Con- 
duct has rendred worthleſs. So that true Grandeur does 
not conſiſt in the Poſſeſſion, but in the Uſe of Noble 
Means. For new born Infants frequently inherit their 
Father's Kingdoms and Empires. Such an one was Cha- 
rillus, whom Lycxrgus carried in his Swadling-bands and 
reſigning his own Anthority,Proclaimed King of Lace. 
demon, in the Place were the Spartans uſually kept their 
public Feaſts. Yet was not the lufant thereby the more 
famous, but he who ſurrendred to the Infant his paternal 
Right, ſcorning Fraud and Uſurpation. But who could 
make Ariders Great, whom little differing from a Child, 
only that he was mantled in purple, Meleager ſeated in 
Alexanders's Throne? Prudently done, that fo in a few 
days it might appear, how Men govern by Vertue, and 
how by Fortune. He made the unfortunate Prince 
make his Entry like a Player on the Stage, or rather ex- 
poſed as in a Scene the Diadem of the Habitable World 
upon a Brainleſs Head, to countenance his own Ambi- 
tion. For, ſaid he, | 


Women may bear the Burden of a Crown, 
When a Renowned Commander puts it on. 


Yet ſome may ſay, It is more frequent for Women 
andChildren to confer Dignity,Riches and Empire upon 
others. Thus the Euauch Bagoas, recovering the Dia- 
dem of Perſia from Ochus, ſet it upon the Head of Oarſes 
and Darius. But for a Man to take upon him the "_ 
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den of a vaſt Dominion, and ſo to manage his ponderous 
Affairs, as not to ſuffer himſelf to ſink and be over- 
whelm'd under the immenſe weight of wakeful Cares,and 
inceſſant Labour, that's the Char acter which ſignalizes a 
perſon endued with Vertue, Underſtanding and Wiſdom. 
All theſe Royal Qualities Alexander had,whom ſome ac- 
cuſe of being given to Wine : However, it never can be 
Mage ber Great Alexander ever gave himſelf that Liberty 
in the heat of Action, or was ever drunk with the Pride 
of his Conqueſts and vaſt Power ; when others intoxica- 
ted with the ſmalleſt part of his Proſperity, have ceaſed 


to be Maſters of themſelves. For, as the Poets ſings ; 


The vainer ſort, that view their Heaps of Gold, 
Or elſe at Court advanc d, high Places held, 
Grow wanton with thoſe unexpetted Shom'ys 
That Fortune on their happy Greatneſs pours ;, 
And ſome , for ſmall Succeſſes, grow ſo proud, 
Nothing will ſerve, but each muſt be a God, 


Tuhus chen, having ſunk ſome three or four of theGres 

cians Galleys near the Iſland Amorgos,called himſelf Neptune 
and carried a Trident. So Demetrius, to whome Fortune 
vouchſafed a ſmall Portion of Alexander*sPower,aſlumed 
the Title of Kataibates (as if deſcended from Heaven) to 
whom the ſeveral Cities ſent their Ambaſladors, by the 
Name of God-Conſulters,and hisDeterminations were call'd 
Oracles. Lyſimachus having made himſelt Maſter of ſome 
part of the Skirts of Alexazder's Empire, ſwelled to that 
exceſs of PrideandVain-glory, as to break forth into this 
ranting Expreſſion, Nom the Byzantines make their Ad- 
dreſſes to me, becauſe I touch Heaven with my Spear. At which 
words, Paſiades of Byzantium being then preſent, Ler us 
be gone, ſaid he, leſt be pierce Heaven with the Point of his 
Lance. What ſhall we, in the next place think of thoſe 
to whom it might be lawful,as Imitators of Alexander, to 
have high Thoughts of themſelves? Clearchis having made 
himſelf Tyrantof Heraclea, carried a Scepter like that of 
Jupiters in his Hand, and named one of his Sons Thunder. 
Dyoniſius the Younger co - the Son of 2 
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which he owned in this, among other Lines of an Epi- 
gram: | 


—— The Heavnly Son 
Of Dorian Nymph, to Phebus only known. 


His Father put to Death above ten Thouſand of his 
Subjects, betrayed his Brother out of Envy to his Ene- 
mies, and not enduring to expect the Natural Death of 
his Mother, at that time very aged, cauſed her to be 
ſtrangled, writing 1a one of his Tragdies, . 


For Tyranny muſt own no other, 
Unleſs Injuſtice, for a Mother. 


Yet after all this, he named one of his Daughters 
Vertue, another Temperance, and a third Juſtice, Others 
there were that aſſum'd the Titles of Benefactors, others of 
GloriousConquerors; others of Preſervers, and others uſurpt 
the Title of Great, and Magnificent. But ſhould we go 
about to recount their promiſcuous Marriages like Hor- 
ſes ; their continual herding among Impudent and Law- 
leſs Women, their Contaminations of Boys; their Drum» 
ming among Effeminate Eunuchs ; their perpetual Ga- 
ming, their Piping in Theaters. their Nocturnal Revels, 
and days conſumed in Riot, it would be a task too tedi- 
ous to undertake. As for Alexander, he dined by break of 
Day, always ſitting ; and Supt at the ſhutting in of the 
Evening; he Drank when he Sacrificed to the Gods. 
With his Friend Medius he played for Diverſion, being 
then upon his recovery from a violent Feaver. He alſo 
played upon the Road as he marched, learning between 
whiles to throw a Dart, and leapfrom his Chariot. He 
Married Roxana meerly for love; but Sratyra the Daugh- 
ter of Darius, upon the account of State-Policy ; for ſuch 
a Conjunction of both Nations ſtrengthened his Conqueſt, 
As to the reſt, his temperance was equal to his fortitude 
in vanquifhing the Men. He never deſired the ſight of 
any Virgin that was unwilling; and thoſe he ſaw, he 
palled by as if he had not ſeen; mild and affable to all 
others, only proud and lofty to the fair. As for the Wife 
of Darius, a Woman moſt Beautiful, he never would a» 
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dure to hear a word ſpoken in Commendation of her 
Features. When ſhe was dead, he graced her Funerals 
with ſuch a Regal Pomp, that as it was hardly poſſible 
to believe ſo muchContinency blended with ſo much Ci- 
vility and Courtſhip, ſo there was the ſame impoſſibility 


to accuſe his chaſtity of Injuſtice. Which things were 


thought at firſt incredible by Darius himſelf. For he was 
one of thoſe who thought Alexander to be only the Bar- 
ling of Fortune. But when he underſtood the truth, I 
laid he, 1 do not yet perceive the Condition of the Periians ſo 
deplorable, ſince the World can never tax us now of Imbecilli- 
ty or Effeminacy, whoſe fate it was to be vanquiſld by ſuch 4 
Jer ſon. 1 my Prayers ſhall be tothe Gods for his Prof- 
perity, and that he may be ſtill victorious in War ;, tothe end 
that in well doing I may ſurpaſs Alexander. (For my Emulation 


end Ambition leads me in point of honour to ſhem my ſelf more 


Cordial and Friendly than he.) If then the Fates have other- 
wiſe determined of me and mine, O jupiter, Preſerver of the 
Perſians, and you his equal Deities,to whom the care of Kings 
belongs, hear your ſuppliant, and ſuffer none but Alexander t0 


ſi upon the Throne of Cyrus. This was the manner of Aex- 


ander's being adopted by Darius, after he had called the 
Gods to witneſs that he did not relign his Kingdom to 
one unworthy of it. So true it is that Vertue is the 
Victor ſtill. But now, if you pleaſe, let us aſcribe to 
Fortune Arbel/a and Cilicia, and thoſe other Acts of main 


force and violence; ſay, that Fortune thundred down 


the Walls of Tyre, and that Fortune opened the way in- 
to Egypt. Believe that by Fortune Halicarnaſſus fell, Milet us 
was taken, Mareus left Euphrates ungarded, aud the Ba- 
bylonian Fields were ſtrewed with the Carcaſſes of the 
ain. Yetwas not his Prudence the gift of Fortune, nor 

his Temperance. Neither did Fortune, as it were em- 
paling his Inclinations, preſerve him impregnable againſt 
his Pleaſures, nor invulnerable againſt the aſſaults of his 
fervent delires. Theſe were the weapons with which he 
overthrew Darius. Fortunes Advantazecs, it fo they may 
be called, were only the fury of Armed Men and Bor- 
ſes, Battles, Slaughters and Fights of routed Adycrſa- 
ries. But the great and moſt undoubted Victory which, 
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Darius loſt, was this, that he was forced to yield to Vertue, 
Magnanimity, Proweſs and Juſtice, while he beheld with 
Admiration the owner of thoſe Royal Vertues, not to 
be overcome either by his Pleaſures, nor the Inconvent- 
ences of tireſome labour, nor tobe ſurpaſſed in Liberali- 
ty and Nobleneſs of Mind. True it is, that among the 
Throngs of Shields and Spears, in the midſt of War- 
like Shouts, and the claſhing of Weapons, Tarrias the 
Soil of Dinomenes, Antigenes the Pellenian , and Philotas 
the Son of Parmenio were invincible, but in reſpe& of 
their inordinate debauchery, their love of Women, their 
unſatiable covetouſneſs, nothing ſuperior to the meaneſt 
of their Captives. For the laſt of thefe Vices Tarrias 
was particularly noted; who when Alexander ſet the Ma- 
cedonians out of Debt, and payed off all their Creditors, 
Tarrias pretended among the reſt to owe a great Sum 
of Money, and brought a Suborned Perſen to de- 
mand the Sum as due to him; but being diſcover'd, he 
would have laid violent Hands upon himſelf, had not 
Alexander forgiven him, and ordered him the Money. 
R2membring, that at the Battle of Perinthus fought by 
Philip, being ſhot into the Eye with a Dart, he would 
not ſuffer the head of it to be pulled out, till the Field 
was clear of the Enemy. Antigenes, when the ſick and 
maimed Souldiers were to be ſent back into Macedon z 
made ſuit to be Regiſtered down in the number, preten- 
ding himſelf utterly diſabled in the Wars ; which ve 
muchtroubled Alexander, who was well acquainted wit 
his Valour, and that he wore the Scars about him of 
many a Bloody Field. But the fraud being detected, 
that was concealed under ſome little preſent [nfirmity, 
Alexander askt him the reaſon of his deſign; who an- 
ſwered, he did it for love of Teleſippe, that he might ac- 
company her to the Sea, not being able to endure a ſe- 
paration from her. Preſently, the King demanded, what 
the little Woman was, and to whom ſhe belonged ; To 
which when Tarrias replied, ſhe was free from any Tye; 
Well then, ſaid the King, let us perſwade her to ſtay, if Pro- 
miſes or Gifts will prevail. So ready was he to pardon the 
dotages cf love in others, ſo rigorous to himſelf. Bot for 
Philctas 
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Philotas the Son of Parmenio, he exerciſed his Incontinen- 

- Cy after a more offenſive manner. Antigona was a Pellean 
Virgin among the Captives, taken about Damaſcus ;, a 
Priſoner before to Antophradates, who took her going by 
Sea into Samothracia. The Beauty of this Damſel, though 
not extraordinary, yet was ſuch as kept Philortas conſtant 
to her Embraces. Nay, ſhe had ſo ſoftned and mellow- 
ed this Man of Steel, I know not how, that he was not 
Maſter of himſelf in his Enjoyments , but told her the 
very ſecrets of his Breaſt. Among other things, Whe 
Was that Philip, ſaid he, bat Parmenio? Wo is Alexan. 
der, bat Philotas ? What would become of Ammon and the 
Dragon's ſhould we be once provokd? Theſe words Anti- 
gona pratled to one of her Companions, and ſhe told 
them to Crateras. Crateras brings Antigona privately to 
Alexander, who forbore to offer her the leaſt Incivility, 
but by her means piercing into Philotas Breaſt, detected 
the whole. Yet for ſeven years after he never diſcovered 
ſo much as the leaſt ſign of Jealouſie, neither talkative 
in his Wine, nor open in his Anger; nor ever diſcloſed 
it to Philotas himſelf; from whom he never concealed the 
molt inward of his Counſels and Deſigns. Theſe recitals 
may ſufficewithout being tedious, to ſhew that he exerci- 
fed his Authority according to all the moſt INuſtrious and 
Royal Methods of Government. To which Grandeur, 
if he arrived by the aſſiſtance of Fortune , he is to be 
acknowledged ſo much the greater, þecauſe he made fo 
glorious a Uſe of her. So that the more any Man extols 
his Fortune, the more he advances his Vertue, by which 
he obtained ſuch Renown, 

But now I ſhall return to the Beginnings of his Ad- 
vancement, and the early Dawnings of his Power, and 
endeavour to diſcover what was there the great work of 
Fortune, which rendred Alexander fo great by her aſſi- 
ſtance. Firſt then, How came it came to paſs, ſame Neigh- 
ing Barb did not ſeat him in the Throne of Cyrus, free 
from wounds, without loſs of Blood, without a Toyl- 
ſome Expedition, as formerly Darius Hyſtaſpis; Or that 
ſome one flattered by a Woman, like Darius by Atoſſa. 
did not deliver up his Diadem to him, as the other did 
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1.0 Xerxes;, So that the Empire of Perſia came home to 
im, even to his own Doors; Or why did not ſome 
ounuch aid him, as Bagoas did the ſon of Paryſatis, who 
Only throwing off the Habit of a Meſſenger, immedlate- 
put on the Royal Turbant ; who on a ſudden and un- 
expectedly by Lot elected, obtained the Empire of the 
World, as at Athens the Law-givers and Rulers wont to 
be choen? Would ye know how Men come to be Kings 
b I Fortunes' help? At Aige,the whole Race of the Hera- 
c {ar happenedtto be extinct, to whom the Scepter of that 
Kingdom always belonged. Upon which, conſulting the 
Oracle, anſwer was made, that an Eagle ſhould direct 
them. Withia a few days the Eagle appearing towring 
aloft, but ſtooping, at length lighted upon e gens Houſe : 
Ther cupon eA-207 was choſen King. Another time,in Pa- 
bot, the Ring that there Reigned being an unjuſt and 
wicked Tyrant, Alexander reſolved to dethrone him, and, 
theretore ſought out for another of the Race of the Kiny« 
rade {ceming to be at anend. They told him there was 
one yet in Being, a poor Man, and of no accompt, who 
lived miſerable in a certain Garden. Thereupon Meſſen- 
gers were ſent, who found the poor Man watring ſome 
few ſmall Beds of Pot-herbs. The miſerable Creature 
was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee ſo many Soldiers about him, 
but go he mult; and fo deing brought before Alexander 
in his Rags and Tatters, he cauſed him preſently to be 
proclaimed King, and clad in Purple; which done he 
was admitted into the number of thoſe who were called 
the Kings Companions. The Name of this Perſon was Aly. 
noms, Thus Fortune creates Kings ſaddenly, eaſily chan- 
ging the Habits, and altering the Names of thoſe that 
ne'er expected, nor ever hoped for any ſuch thing. All 
this while, what Favours did Fortune ſhower upon Alex- 
ander, but r hat he merited ? What famed him, what re- 
nowned him, but what he ſeat for, what he bled for? 
What came Gratis, What without the Price of great At- 
cheive: ents, and Illuf: rious Actions: He quenched his 
Thirſt in Rivers mixed with Blood; he marched over 
Bridges of flain Carcaſles; he Grazed the Fields, to ſa- 
tisſic his preſent Zunger; Nations covered with "my 
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and Cites lying under Ground, he ploughed up with 
his Sword; he made the Hoſtile Sea ſubmit to his Fleets ; 
and marching over the Thirſty and Barren Sands of the 
Gedroſians and Arachoſians he diſcovered Green at Sca be- 
fore he ſaw it at Land. So that if I might uſe the ſame 
liberty of Speech for Alexander to Fortune, as to a Man, I 
would thus expoſtulate with her. Inſulting Fortune, when, 
and where didſt thou give eaſie entrance to Alexander's 
vaſt performances ? What impregnable Rock was ever 
ſurrendred to him withont a Bloody Aſlault, by thy Fa- 
your ? What City didſt thou ever deliver ungarded in- 
to his Hands; or what unarmed Battalion of Men, 
What faint-hearted Prince? What Negligent Captain? 
or ſleepy Sentinels did he ever Surprize? When didſt 
thou ever befriend him with ſo much as a Fordable River, a 
Mild Winter, or an eaſie Summer? Get thee to Antio- 
chus the Son of Seleuchus, to Artaxerxes the Brother of 
Cyrus. Get thee to Prolomy Philadelphus. Them living, their 
Fathers proclaimed Kings; they won Battles, whom no 
Mothers wept for; they ſpent their days in Feſtivals, ad. 
miring the Pomp of Shews and Theaters; and ſtill more 
happy , prolonged their Reigns till ſcarce their Feeble 
Hands could weild their Scepters. But if nothing elſe, be- 
hold the Body of Alexander wounded , mangled , bat- 
tered, bruiſed, from the Crown of his Head to the Soles 
of his Feet. 


With Spears and Swords, and Stones by Engins HurPa. 


At the Battle of Granicum his Morion was cleft to his 
very Skull; at Gaza he was wounded in the Shoulder 
with a Dart. Among the Mall, he was ſhot in the Shin 
ſo deſperately, that the Bone of his Shank being broken, 
ſtarted out of the Skin. In Hyrcama he was ſtruck in 
the Neck with a Stone, which cauſed ſuch a dimneſs in 
his Eves, that for many days he was in danger of loſing 
his ſight. Among the Afarracans he was wounded in the 
Heel with an Indian Dart: At what time, with a ſmiling 
Countenance, he thus derided his Flatterers that faw him 


dreſt. 
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This no Corruped Matter is, but Blood, 
Such Blood as from the Gods, when wounded flowed. 


At Aſſis he was run through the Thigh with a Sword 
by Darius, who as Chares relates, encountered him Hand 
to Hand. Alexander alſo himſelf, writing the truth with 
all ſincerity to Aztipater, It was my Fortune, ſaid he, to be 
wounded with a Poignardin the Thigh, but no ill Symptoms at- 
tended u, ne ther when it was newly done, nor afterwards 
during the Cure. Another time among the Malli, he was 
wounded with an Arrow, two Cubits in length, that 
went in at his Breaſt,and came out at his Neck, as Ariſto- 
xenus relates. Croſſing the Tanais againſt the Scythians, 
and winning the Field, he purſved the flying Enemy a 
hundred and fifty Furlongs, tho' at the ſame time labour- 
ing with a Dyſentery. Well contrived, Vain Fortune! 
to advance and aggrandize Alexander, by lancing, broa- 

ching, boring every part of his Body. Not like Minerva, 
who, to ſave Menclaus, directed the Dart againſt the moſt 

impenetrable parts of his Armour; blunting the force of 

the Weapon with his Breaſt- plate, Belt and Scarf, ſo 

that it only glanced upon his Skin, and drew forth two 

or three drops of Blood, not expoſing the principal parts 

naked to Miſchief ; driving the wounds through the 

very Bones, rounding every corner of the Body, beſieging 

the Eyes, Undermining the purſuing Feet, ſtopping the 

Torrent of Victory, and diſappointing the Proſecution 

of noble deſigns. For my part, | know no Prince to whom 

Fortune ever was more unkind, tho? ſhe has been envi- 

ous and ſevere enough to ſeveral. However,other Princes 
ſhe deſtroyed with a ſwift and rapid deſtruQion, like 

Thuader ; bur in her hatred againſt Alexander, ſhe pro- 
longed her Malice, and perſiſted ſtill implacable, and in- 
exorable, as ſhe ſhewed her ſelf to Hercules. For what 
Typhones and monſtrous Giants did we not oppoſe againſt 
him? Which of his Enemies did ſhe not fortifie with 
ſtore of Arms, dcep Rivers, ſteep Monntains and the 
Foreign ſtrength of Maſſy Elephants? Now had not 
Alexander been a Perſonage of tranſcendingWiſdom, and 
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actuated by the impulſe of a more than ordinary Ver- 
tue, but had only been ſupported by Fortune, he would 
have truſted to ker, as her Favourite, and ſpared himſelf 
the labour, and the turmoil of ranging ſo many Armies, 
fighting ſo many Battles; theToyl of ſo many Sieges and 
Purſuits ; vexations of Revolting Nations, and haughty 
Princes, not enduring the curb of Foreign Dominion 
and all his tedious marches into Bactria, Maracanda and 
Sog diana, where frequent Inſurrections, like ſo many Hy- 
dra s Heads, no ſooner one cut off, but another ſpringing, 
kept him in reſtleſs Action. And here I may ſeem to ut. 
ter an abſurdity, but I will venture to ſpeak it, as being 
an undoubted truth ; that it had been the reproach of 
Fortune, had ſhe over-ruled him to recede, as he had like 
to have have done, from his opinion of being the Son of 
Jupiter Ammon. For who but one ſprung from the Gods, 
Hercules excepted, ever undertook and finiſhed thoſe ha- 
zardous and toilſom Labours which he did? Yet what did 
Hercules do, but terrifie Lions, purſue Wild-boars and 
ſcareBirdszenjoyned thereto by one evil Man, that he might 
not have leiſure for thoſe greater Actions of puniſhing Ar. 
teus, and putting an end to the Murders of the Byſtride. 
But it was Vertue that enjoyned Alexander to undertake 
that Godlike Labour, not for Covetouſneſs of the Gol- 
den Burden of ten thouſandCamels,not for the poſſeſſion 
f the Median Women, nor glorious Ornaments of Per ſian 
12 for greedineſs of thecalhdonian Wine, or Fiſh 
of Hyrcania, but that he might reduce all Mankind as it 
were into one Family, under one form of Government, 
and the ſame cuſtom of Intercourſe and Converſation. 
This inbred Love of Vertue increaſed and burgeoned in 
ſuch a manner, in his ripening Intel lectuals, as he grew in 
ears, that being to entertain the Perſian Ambaſſadors in 
bis Fathers abſence, he never asked them any Queſtions 
that ſavoured of Boyiſh Imbecility ; never troubled them 
to anſwer any Queſtions about the GoldenViae, the Pen- 
dent Gardens, or what Habit the King wore ; but ſtill 
deſired to be ſatisfied in the chiefeſt Concerns of the Em- 
pire; What force the Perſians brought into the Field; 
and in what Part of the Army the King fought ? Like 
that of Uhlſes: mg 
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Where are the Magazines of Arms? And where 
The barbed Steeds, provided for the War ? 


He alſo inquired which were the neareſt Roads for them 
that Travailed from the Sea, up into the Country, at 
Which the Embaſladors aſtoniſhed, This Youth, ſaid they, 
is a Great Prince; but ours, a Rich one. No ſooner was 
Phillip Interr'd, but his Reſolution hurried him to croſs 
the Sea; and having already graſped it in his Hopes and 
Preparations, he made all imaginable haſte to ſet foot in 
Aſia. But Fortune oppoſed him, diverted him, and kept 
him back, creating a thouſand vexatious Troubles to de- 
lay and ſtop him. Firſt, ſhe contrived the Ilirian and 
Triballic Wars, exciting to Hoſtility the Neighbouring 
Barbarians. But they, after many Dangers run, and 
many terrible Encounters, being at length chaſed even 
as far as Scythia, beyond the River er, he returned 
back to proſecute his firſt Deſign. But than again, 
ſpiteful Fortune encouraged the Thebans againſt him, and 
entangled him in the Grecian War, and the dire neceſſity 
of defending himſelf with Fire and Sword, and hideous 
Slaughter, againſt his Fellow-Country-nicen and Rela- 
tions. Which War being brought to a dreadful end, a-- 
way he preſently croſſed into Afiz, as Clearchis relates, 
with only Thirty days Proviſion: Ariſtobulus reports, 
with / Seventy Talents; having before ſold, and divided 
among his Friends, his own and the Revenues of his 
Grown. Only Perdicas refuſed what he offered him, 
asking him at the ſame time, Mhat he had left for himſelf ? 
To whom when Alexander replyed, Nothing but Hopes. 
For that reaſon, ſaid he, we reſuſe thy Gift : For it is not 
juſt to accept of thine, but to expect from Darius. What 
were then the Hopes with which Alexander paſſed into 
Aſia ? Not a vaſt Power muſtered out of Populous Cities; 
nor Fleets attending him, to avoid the Mountains ; not 
Whips and Fetters, the Inſtruments of Barbarians Fury, 
to curb and Manacle the Sea. But 1n a ſmall Army, 
ſurpaſſing defire of Glory, Emulation among thoſe of 
equal Age, and a noble ſtrife to excel in _— and 
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Vertue among Friends. Then, as for himſelf, he car- 
ried with him all theſe great Hopes: Piet) towards the 
Gods, Fidelity to his Friends, Generous Frugality, 
Temperance, Skill in War, Contempt of Death, Mag- 
nanimity, Humanity, Decent Affabillity, Candid la- 
tegrity, conſtancy in Counſel, Quickneſs in Execu ti- 
on, Precedence in Honour, and an Effectual purpoſe 
to follow the Steps of Vertue. Wherefore Homer in his 


deſcribing the Beauty of Agamemnon, ſeems not to have 


obſerved the Rules of Decorum or Probability, in any of 
his three Similitudes. 


Like Thundring Jove's, his Awful head and Eyes 
The Gazing Crowd with Majeſty ſurprize 

In every part with form Celeſiial Grac't, 

A Breaſt like Neptune's, and like Mars, 4 Waſte. 


But as for Alexander, it hisCeleſtial Parents formed and 
compoſed him of ſeveral Vertues, may we not conclude, 
That he had the Wiſdom of Cyrus, the Temperance of 
Ageſilaus,the Foreſight of Themiſtocles,the Skill of Philip, 
the daring Courage of Braſdas, the Shtewdneſs and Po- 
litic Conduct of Perictes ? Certainly if we compare him 
with the moſt ancient Hero's, he was more Tenperate . 
then Agamemnon : For he prefered a Captive before his 
lawful Wife, though but newly Wedded : Alexander, 
before he was legally Married, abſtained from his Priſo- 
ners. More Magnanimous then Achilles: For he accept- 
ed of a ſmall Sum of Money for the Redemption of 
Hector's Dead Body: Alexander ſpared for no Expence to 
adorn the Funerals of Darius. He, accepted Gifts and 
Bribes from his Friends, as the Attonement of his Wrathz 
Alexander once a Victor, enriched his Enemies. Much 
more Pious then Diomede : For he {crupl: d not to fight a- 
gainſt the Gods; Alexander aſcribed to Heaven all his 
Succeſſes. More bewailed of his Relations then Vhs: 
His Mother dyed for Grief; bur the Mother of Alexa. 
ders Enemy, out of Affection, bare him company in his 
Death. In ſhort, If Solon proved ſo wiſe a Ruler by 
Fortune; if Ariſtides was ſo renowned for his Juſtice by 

| i ? Fortune; 
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Fortune; if Ariſtides was ſo renowned for his Juſtice by 
Fortune; then there is nothing can be called the Work 
of Vertue. Then is Vertue only an Airy Fiction, and 
a Word in requeſt among the frivolous Diſcourſes of 
Morality, feigned and Magnified by Sophiſters and Law- 
givers. But if every one of theſe whom we have mentioned 
were Wealthy or Poor, Weak or Strong, Deformed or 
Beautiful, Long or Short-liv'd, by Fortune ; but great 
Captains,great Law-givers, famous for Governing King- 
doms and Common-wealths, by Vertue and Reaſon ; 
then on God's Name let us compare Alexander with the 
beſt of them. Solon by a Law made a great Abatcment 
upon the Payment of the Athemans private Debts, which 
he called his Burden-eaſing Law: Alexander diſcharged the 
Debts of his Macedonians at his own Expences. Pericles 
laying a Tax upon the People, expended the Money in 
building Temples to beautifie the Tower of Athens : 
Alexander ſent home Ten thouſand Talents out of the 
1 75 of the Barbarians, for the building of Temples to 
e Gods all over Greece. Braſidas advanced his Fame all 
over Greece, by breaking through the Enemies Army 
lying incamped by the Sea-ſide, near Methono: But when 
you read of that ſame daring Jump of Alexander's, ſo a- 
ſtoniſhing to the Hearers, much more to them that be- 
held it, when he threw himſelf from the Walls of the 
Oxidracian Metropolis, among the thickeſt of the Enemy, 
aſſailing him on every ſide with Spears, Darts and 
Swords; while he alone made good his Station, in defi- 
ance of all their Fury ; tell me where you meet with ſuch 
an Example of matchleſs Proweſs, or to what you can 
compare it, but to a Gleam of Lightning violently flaſh- 
ing from a Cloud, and impetuouſly driven by the Wind, 
as formerly Phæbus is ſaid to have darted himſelf from 
the Sky, glittering in his flaming Armour. The Enemy 
at firſt amazed and ſtrook with horrour , retreated and 
fell back; till ſeeing him ſingle, they came on again with 
a redoubled force. Now was not this a great and ſplen- 
did Teſtimony of Fortunes Kindneſs, to throw him into 
an inconſiderable and barbarous Town, and there to en- 
cloſe and immure him a Prey to worthleſs —_ 
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and when his Friends made haſt to his aſſiſtance, to 
break the Scaling - ladders to prevent their Reſcue? Of 
three that got upon the Walls, and flung themſelves down 
in his defence, endearing Fortune preſently diſpatched 
one. The other pierced and ſtruck with a Shower of 
Darts, could only be ſaid to live. Without, the Mace- 
donians foamed, and filled the Air with helpleſs Cries, 
having no Engines at Hand. All they could do, was to 
dig down the Walls, with their Swords, tear out the 
Stones with their Nails, and to omit nothing but what 
was impoſſible, to rend them out with their Teeth. All 
this while Alexander, Fortune's Favourite, whom ſhe al- 
ways covered with her Protection, like a Wild- Beaſt 
entangled in a Snare, deſerted ſtood, and deſtitute of all 
Aſſiſtance, not labouring for Sia, Babylon, Bactria, or to 
vanquiſh the mighty Porus (for to miſcarry in great and 
glorious Attempts, is no Reproach.) But ſo malicious 
was Fortune, ſo kind to the Barbarians, ſuch a Hater of 
Alexander, that ſhe not only aimed at his Life and Body, 
but to have bereaved him of his Honour, and ſully'd 
his Renown. For Alexander's Fall had never been ſo 
much lamented near Euphrates or Hydaſpes; or had 
he periſhed by the Hand of Darius, or the Courage of 
the Perſians fighting with all their might and main in de- 
fence of their King; or had he tumbled from the Walls 
of Babylon, and all his Hopes together, Thus Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas fell ; whoſe Death was to be aſcribed to 
their Vertue, not ſuch a poor Misfortune as this. But 
what was the ſingular Act of Fortune's Favour which 
we are now inquiring into? She enticed with the Bait 
of Curioſity the King and Lord of the greateſt part of 
the World, in the fartheſt Nook and Corner of Barba- 
riſm, and there penn'd him up and hid him, that ſhe 
might overwhelm and ruine him withignoble Weapons, 
and Inſtruments of Miſchict, that offered themſelves by 
chance. There the firſt Blow he received with a Bat- 
rel. Ax cleft his Helmet, and entered his Scull ; at what 
time another ſhot him with an Indian Arrow into the 
Breaſt, near one of his Paps, the Head being four Fin- 
gers broad, and five in length; which, together with the 
weight 
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weight of the Shaft, did not a little torment him. But, 
which was worſt of all, while he was thus defending 
himſelf from his Enemies before him, when he had laid 
a bold Attempter to approach his Perſon ſprawling up- 
on the Earth with his Sword, a Slave from a Mill cloſe 
by came behind him, and with a great Iron Peſtle gave 
him ſuch a bang upon the Neck, as deprived him for 
the preſent both of his Senſes and his Sight. However, 
his Vertue did not yet forſake him, but ſupply'd him ſtill 
with Courage, infuling Strength withal, and Speed into 
thoſe about him. For Prolomy, Lemneus, and Leonatus, 
and ſome others that had gained the Wall, made to his 
ſuccour, and ſtood about him like ſo many Bulwarks of 
his Vertue ; out of meer Affection and Kindneſs to their 
Sovereign, expoſing their Bodies, their Faces, and their 
Lives in his defence. For it is not Fortune that over- 
rules Men to run the hazard of Death for brave Princes, 
but the love of Vertue which allures them, as the taſte 
of ſweet Juices entices Bees, to ſurround and guard their 
Chief Commander. What Perſon then, at that time be. 
holding in ſecurity this ſtrange Adventure, would not 
have confeſſed, but that he had ſeen a deſperate Combate 
of Fortune againſt Vertue? That the Barbarians 
were undeſervedly Superiour, through Fortune's 
help; but that the Greeks reſiſted beyond Imigination, 
through the force of Vertue ? So that if the Barbarians 
had vanquiſhed, it had been the AR of Fortune, or ſome 
concurring Evil Demon, but as the Greeks became the 
Victors, they owed their Conqueſt to theirVertue, their 
Prowels, their Friendſhip and Fidelity to each other. For 
theſe were all the Life-guard Alexander had at that time, 
Fortune having interpoſed a Wall between him and all 
his other Forces; ſo that neither Fleets nor Armies, Ca- 
valry nor Infantry, could ſtand him in any ſtead. There. 
tore no ſooner did the Macedonians enter the Town, but 
they put all to the Sword, not able to reſiſt their Vertue, 
and laid the City in Ruins. But this little availed Alex- 
ander; tor he was carried off with the Dart ſticking in 
his Breaſt, having now a War in his own Bowels, while 
the Arrow in his Boſom was a kind of Cord, or rather 
Nail, 
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Nail, that being driven through his Body, faſtened him 
to his Bed. When they went about to dreſs him, the 
forked ſhape of the Iron Head would not permit the Sur- 

eons to draw it forth from the Root of the Wound, 

eing fixed iu the ſolid Parts of the Breaſt that fortihe 
the Heart. Nor durſt they attempt to cut away the 
Shaft that ſtuck out, fearing they ſhould put him to an 
exceſs of Torment by the motion of the Iron in theClitr 
of the Bone, and cauſe a new Flux of Blood not eaſie to 
be ſtopped. Alexander obſerving their heſitation and 
delay, endeavour'd himſelf with a little Knife to cut 
off the Shaft cloſe to the Skin; but his Hand failed him, 
being ſeiz'd with a heavy Numbneſs, by reaſon of the 
Inflamation of the Wound. Thereupon he commanded 
the Surgeons, and thoſe that ſtood about him, to try 
themſelves, and not to be afraid giving them all the 
Encouragement he could. Thoſe that wept, he upbrai- 
ded for their Weakneſs : Others he called Deſerters, that 
refuſed him their Aſſiſtance in ſuch a time of need. Ar 
length, calling to his Friends, Never, ſaid he, afflii your 
ſelves, nor fear for me: For how ſhall I believe you to be Con- 


temners of Death, when you betray your ſelves to be afraid of 
mine ? 
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